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Tue progress of sanitary science is fast reducing the prob- 
lem of etiology to a mathematical certainty. Diseases that a 
few years ago were looked upon as mysterious dispensations of 
still more mysterious providences are being stripped of their 
obscure and uncertain nature and origin, and dissipated by the 
aggressive sanitary progress of civilization. It is not more de- 
monstrable now that light is indispensable to life, than that 
cleanliness is indispensable to health. Cleanliness and health 
are the inevitable antitheses of filthiness and disease. Statistics 
of death and disease, yea of crime too—for crime belongs to the 
same department of morbid phenomena—every where go to show 
that the connection between dirt and disease is that of cause 
and sequence. The antithesis is as fixed and unalterable as 
light and darkness, heat and cold, or the south and north poles. 
The attentive observer of etiological phenomena is as certain 
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of the localities where the destroying angel, death, should 
reap his richest harvest, as he is of the abodes of darkness, of 
vice, and of foul fumes. The prevalence of narrow streets, 
unventilated and over-crowded homes, enable him to locate, 
without doubt or hesitancy, the border-land between good health 
and pure morals on the one hand, and disordered health and 
immorality on the other. The shadows of infection with their 
accompanying horrors, embracing every phase of morbid de- 
rangements, from petty vices and influenza to monstrous crimes 
and typhus, can be traced upon the map of a continent with a 
precision rivalling that of water-currents, the course of sturm 
and wind, or, in the heavens, of that of the orbit of the earth 
itself. Such, in fact, is the progress in this direction within a 
few years as to leave no doubt in the minds of intelligent 
conservators of the publie health, of their ability to reduce the 
virulence of all contagious and epidemic diseases, disperse pes- 
tilential maladies, and extirpate altogether from the best ap- 
proved nosologies a number of diseases which our wise doctri- 
naires of the past regarded as indispensable to the stability of 
the dogma of total depravity. 

This conclusion, respecting the sanitary progress of man- 
kind under civilization, is no vague generalization from partial 
and imperfectly observed facts; nor fanciful deductions of 
still more fanciful intuitions; nor theoretical abstractions con- 
cerning the era referred to in the lion-and-lamb allegory ; but 
is rather an induction whose data are indisputable and within 
easy reach and apprehension of all. Mortuary records of un- 
doubted credibility show that wherever sanitary science is cul- 
tivated and its precepts enforced, the force and frequency of 
disease diminish, and with it a corresponding reduction of the 
death-rate. If long life bea desirable desideratum in this vale 
of tears, under the corruptest administration of republican 
yvovernment the world has seen, it seems not unlikely to be 
numbered at no distant day among the triumphs of civilization. 
Life is a precious boon under any circumstances, and civiliza- 
tion can confer no blessings more highly appreciated by man- 
kind in general, and the individual in particular, than hea!th 
and longevity. 
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It will be an easy inference, from what has already been said, * 
that health, and its corollary, prolongation of life, are the legiti- 
mate results of improved means of subsistence. Those agents 
and influences most prolific of disease and death, viz.: foul air 
impure and deficient supply of water, unwholesome food, priva- 
tion of light, air, and sunshine, personal untidiness, exposure to 
extremes of heat and cold, idleness and improvidence, ete., oper- 
ate by vitiating the blood, primarily, and through that medium, 
by corrupting the vital processes and perverting the nervous 
and mental functions. If exercise be the law of growth, surely, 
cleanliness is the law of life; for impure vitiating elements, 
generated within the organism, or absorbed from without, are 
the readiest and most certain means of subverting the powers 
of both body and mind. This, at least, is the conclusion at 
which many eminent observers of the phenomena of health 
and disease have arrived. Notably among these was the late | 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, who thought the means of preventing 
pestilential fevers were as much under the ‘power of human F 

@Feason and industry as the means of preventing the evils of 
lightning or common fire. ‘I am so satisfied of the truth of 
this opinion,” he continues, “that I look for the time when 
our courts of law shall punish cities and villages for permitting 





any of the sources of bilious and malignant fevers to exist 
within their jurisdiction ;” and if bilious and malignant fevers, 
why not other diseases also, whose canses are equally subject 
to sanitary control? The boards of health of the various 
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towns and cities throughout Christendom, enunciate expressly, 
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or in figures—which cannot lie—the same conclusion, only 
adding to this list of preventible diseases many others of equal 
fatality, whose causes have only yielded themselves to the re- 
searches of more modern times. In a recent exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the causés of typhoid fever, as it occurs in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, by her able and efficient board 
of health, the conclusion arrived at is that the disease arises | 
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in the * decomposition of organized (and chiefly vegetable) 
substances.” ‘“ Whether the vehicle be drinking-water, made 
foul by human excrement, sink-drains, or soiled clothing 


air made foul in enclosed places by drains, decaying v 
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tables or fish, or old timber, or in open places by pigsties, 
drained ponds or reservoirs, stagnant water, accumulations of 
filth of every sort, the one thing present in all these circum- 
stances is decomposition.”* 

The report, from which we quote, darkly intimates that 
fevers of a miasmatic character, such as intermittent, remit- 
tent, and relapsing, may arise from analogous causes, the 
type of the fever in each particular instance being due 
to the variety of circumstances under which decomposition 
occurs, and the consequent varieties of morbific substances 
engendered thereby. This hypothesis is highly plausible. 
Nor are these causes of continued and other fevers limited 
to the production of inflammatory effects alone. The 
evidence furnished by the report referred to tends strongly 
to the conclusion that dysentery, diarrhcea, cholera, diphtheria, 
etc., have a similar origin, and are amenable to similar sanitary 
influences. The same causes, also, influence, in a marked 
degree, the course and termination of those fevers and inflam- 
mations, such as measles, variola, scarlet and puerperal fevers, 
erysipelas, etc., which uncomplicated, are mostly self-limited 
subsiding with the elimination of their special causes, but 
which, under miasmatic and insalubrious surroundings, become 
very serious and often fatal maladies. In fact, it may be said 
with truth, that there are no diseases, however simple and 
trivial in their inception, which may not be gravely compli- 
vated in an atmosphere contaminated with the noxious elements 
of decomposing organic matter. A simple boil, under such 
environments, may become a carbuncle; traumatic inflam- 
mation run into purulent suppuration and gangrene ; and even 
the bite of a harmless insect seriously compromise life itself. 
Multitudes of lowly conditioned human beings, living in 
abodes of darkness and filth, breathing an atmosphere over- 
loaded with elements inimical to the vital economy, whose 
blood is surcharged with humors impregnated with the germs 
of every form of pestilence, exist to-day within the precincts 
of civilization, in just that state of disease-disposing condition 


1871. 


* Second Annual Re port State Board of Health of Mass., p- 178. 
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in which the least exciting cause, like an electric spark in a 
magazine of gunpowder, kindles a vital conflagration of a most 
mischievous character and indefinable extent. They are an 
element of weakness and danger to the state; weakness, in 
that their low vitality and short lives seriously check produc- 
tive industry and thrift ; danger, in that they are the unwitting 
and irresponsible instruments of propagating infection to more 
favored communities, and are, also, the chief sources of moral 
disorder, pauperism, and crime. The state, therefore, has a 
deep interest in ameliorating the condition of this class of her 
citizens ; an interest she can ill afford to ignore or disregard, 
as it comprehends the social welfare of her citizens, as well as 
her own henor, glory, and material prosperity. 

There is no subject, perhaps, which more forcibly ex- 
hibits the stupid apathy of mankind relative to health 
topics than that of the enormous mortality of infancy. 
It is difficult to persuade any rationally minded person but 
that children were designed, by a good and wise Providence, 
to grow up tomanhood and womanhood ; nor that the fearful 
mortality which attends upon their entrance into this world is 
the result of man’s imbecility, or inhumanity, or both. Mortu- 
ary records do, indeed, of late years, show some improvement 
in the treatment bestowed upon the little innocents, but it is 
still very defective. lalf acentury ago, nearly half of Christ- 
endom died before reaching its first year, and nearly three- 
fifths succumbed to disease and morbific surroundings before 
arriving at its fifth year! Even now half the human family 
still fail to survive their fifth year, and that too from causes 
as clear to all intelligent observers as any that disturb the 
course and stability of the most ordinary phenomena, and 
vastly more amenable to human mediation. 

The following figures show the exact comparative mor- 
tality of children under five years of age in New York 
for the year 1870. “That of 1872-3 are equally  favor- 
able. The total number of decedents for the year 1870 
was 27,175; of infants under one year old, 8,383, or nearly 
31 percent. of the total number; of children under five 
years, 1,338, or 49 per cent. of the total number, “being 
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a relative decrease of 2 per cent. as compared with 1869, 
and 34 per cent. as compared with 1868, and of 4 per 
cent. as compared with 1869.” The report continues: “ Alto- 
gether, therefore, within the past five years, the mortality 
among young children in this city has manifested a decided 
and constant tendency toward improvement.” * 

Zymotic diseases, a class of disorders so closely identified 
with unwholesome surroundings as to suggest’a reasonable sus- 
picion of being caused by them, caused the death of 7,861 
children in New Yorkin 1871.+ Of this number 5,069 re- 
sided in tenement houses and hospitals, and 2,792 in private 
houses, boarding houses and hotels. Forty-three per cent. of 
deaths from this cause were infants under one year, and sixty 
per cent. in those less than two years old! 

The late Dr. Andrew Combe very forcibly observes : 

**So directly, however, is infant life influenced by good or bad 
management, that about a century ago the workhouses of London pre- 
sented the astounding result of twenty-three deaths in every twenty- 
four infants under the age of one year! For a long time this frightful 
devastation was allowed to go on as beyond the reach of human 
remedy. But when, at last, an improved system of management was 
adopted, in consequence of a parliamentary inquiry having taken 
place, the proportion of deaths was speedily reduced from 2,600 to 450 
a year. Here, then, was a total of 2,150 instances of loss of life occuring 
yearly in a single institution, chargeable, not to any unalterable decrees 
of providence, as some are disposed to contend, as an excuse for their 
own negligence, but against the ignorance, indifference, or cruelty of 
man! And what a lesson of vigilance and inquiry ought not such 
occurrences to convey, when, even now, with all our boasted improve- 
ments, every lenth infant still perishes within a month of its birth.’’} 

The italics are Dr. Combe’s. Our Pagan forefathers 
resorted to the practice of exposing their delicate and in- 
firm infants soon after birth, and in that way effectively 
got rid of a troublesome and expensive incumbrance, and 
put an end, also, to miseries in thejr young which they 
had neither the wisdom nor inclination to contend with, 
Many of the tribes of the North American Indians practise 


* N.Y. Health Report, 1870, p. 284. + Ibid. 1871, p. 187. 
t Infancy, pp. 26, 27. 
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the same custom to-day, and in view of it we hold up our 
hands in holy horror, and thank God that we have outgrown a 
custom thus barbarous ar’? inhuman! But we may seriously 
question the superior hun.anity of a custom which spares such 
offspring to linger out a miserable life and die at last a prema- 
ture and torturing death ; and of a society which, having the 
means, neglects to make adequate provision for their intelligent 
care and rearing. We respectfully submit that the Pagan 
custom of dealing with the infant problem is the most humane 
of the two, and vastly more economical. 

The physical welfare of man is so clearly subject to condi- 
tions, which society alone can adequately supply, that it 
becomes the obvious duty of the public to assume and to 
discharge the responsibility. It is a responsibility imposed by 
nature, and the exigencies of the social state; and its assump- 
tion by the state is dictated by the highest considerations of 
morality, no less than the demands of public or political 
economy. ‘The costliness of disease is a fearful burden to the 
state, and seriously impairs its growth and material prosperity. 
“Some idea of the cost to the country of preventible disease,” 
says the Hdinburgh Medical Journal,* “ may be gathered from 
a calculation in the Z%mes of 12th December [1871] of the 
actual cost of enteric (typhoid) fever, during the last ten 
years, since the death of the Prince Consort. The data as- 
sumed are, on an average annual mortality of 20,000, a mortality 
of one in six, a value of £100, for each life lost, and a cost of 
£12 per case in loss of labor, and expense of maintenance. 
These data are manifestly conjectural, but they have a known 
basis of reality sufficient to entitle them to consideration as a 
rough measure, probably under the mark of the extent of an 
evil we have hitherto tamely endured, and upon them is 
founded the calculation that during the last ten years, the loss 
to the country from the unchecked spread of enteric fever has 
been not less than £34,000,000 sterling, or an average of up- 
wards of three millions of pounds sterling per annum, besides 
an additional sum for interest. Surely, as Dr. Acland has 


* January, 1872. 
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said, no measure could so redound to the glory of a govern- 
ment than one which would render such expensive and sense- 
less accidents impossible, alike in the houses of rich and poor, 
and the 7imes has made this practical suggestion, that any 
case of enteric fever sliould lead to a judicial inquiry into its 
causes, and any person or corporation found responsible for 
any act or default for its production should be liable in pecu- 
niary damages to the sufferer or his representatives. There 
can be little doubt that some such enactment would at once 
lead to such watchfulness over architects, builders, and 
plumbers, as would speedily produce a marked sanitary reform. 
And we see no reason why railway companies should be 
amerced in heavy damages for accidents from defective 
material, while architects get off scot free for so-called acci- 
dents more harrassing and painful in their nature, more 
expensive to the country, and no more to be regarded as 
“ dispensations of providence than deaths following running 
a train with a cracked axle in its midst.” 

The Zimes, however, does not indicate the most prolific 
sources of disease and physical disability—undrained swamps, 
imperfect sewage, uncleansed and narrow streets, over- 
crowded tenements, deficient supply of water, air, light, 
ete., which are as clearly objects of public supervision 
as any in the foregoing enumeration. And it is a narrow 
sight that would extend an intelligent control over one 
avoidable evil and withhold it in the case of another. 
The propriety of the State’s assuming the responsibility 
to provide for the welfare of its citizens, is not called in 
question under circumstances of invasion, famine, internal 
improvements, commercial enterprises, coining money, ete. 
These are managed with due regard to the public convenience 


aud economy, while the equally obvious auxiliaries of public 
prosperity, those of sound bodies and long life, are left to the 
mercy of chance, or subject to a partial and superficial sur- 
veillance. Meanwhile infection stalks abroad, depopulating 
the state and compromising the physical and moral integrity of 
those who chance to escape a worse calamity. The interest of 
the state in the public health, however, is not a question for 
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serious argument. That subject is settled by the most obvious 
principles of political economy. It is closely identified with 
dollars and cents. It is allied to industry and material pros- 
perity. That state is the wealthiest whose people are the 
healthiest; the most powerful, whose people are the most able- 
bodied; the most influential, whose people live the longest ; 
and a commonwealth that neglects to furnish its citizens the 
primary and fundamental conditions of material prosperity, 
deserves the fate of him who sails his ship upon an unknown 
and tempestuous sea, unaided by implements of meteorological 
observation, or the common safeguards against shoals, rocks, 
and windstorms. 

If, however, the interest of the state in the public health 
is so obvious that it is removed from the plane of rational 
controversy, the question of her just responsibility for the ex- 
istence of disease and other evils is not thus removed, and 
cannot be so easily disposed of. If the rule to determine the 
responsibility of the individual be applicable to determine 
that of the state, it will be conceded that her responsibility is 
only limited by the knowledge she possesses, or might, by the 
exercise of due diligence, possess, and the means at her com- 
mand for the faithful discharge of that responsibility. If this 
rule be a sound one, the state’s jurisdiction in all matters per- 
taining to the public welfare grows continually with the 
growth of her capabilities, and extends with her extent ; is, in 
fact, limited only by the confines of an opportunity, which 
practically has no limit, at least so long as the citizen has one 
wrong unrighted, one grievance unredressed. The faithful 
discharge of such a trust comprehends the perfection of 
government. It contemplates the exercise of the supreme 
prerogatives of the state, in behalf of the good of man —man 
in the aggregate—the average man of Quetelet. It compre- 
hends the organization of society with the comprehensive object 
of conservating society’s good—the good of all—not only of 
the greatest number, the majority, but of the least minority. 
If the apparent rights of isolated individuals suffer thereby, 
it must needs follow that such so-called rights are inconsistent 
with the public good—are, in fact, the outcome of an 
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abnormal social state—and, as such, are not deserving of gen- 
eral respect. Their abrogation, therefore, is demanded not 
only by public right, but also, by the ultimate interests of 
the individual himself, who can have no real permanent inter- 
est opposed to that of society in general. We cannot forbear 
to remark, in passing, that it is a manifest error to suppose, as 
many do, that an increase of knowledge and improved culture 
brings to the individual a larger degree of liberty in the social 
state. The highest idea of liberty contemplates the complete 
subjection of the lower, material wants of the individual 
to the higher. Except the liberty to do right—to act 
unselfishly—civilization tends constantly to restrict the lib- 
erty of the individual, and to increase that of man. The 
freedom of a civilized man obviously suffers in compari- 
son with that of a savage. The latter may do as he will 
with his own, although it be inimical to the interests of his 
tribe: the former, however, has no such freedom. He is ex- 
pected to yield his own to his neighbor’s—to society’s good. 
In this particular mankind are fast fulfilling one of the com- 
monest precepts of the old common law—of all real law. He 
has no right to keep on his premises a noisy dog ; nor chickens, 
pigs, or other animals, to his neighbor’s annoyance and dis- 
comfort. He must not vitiate the public air by maintaining 
noisome conditions in his home, or person, or upon his grounds. 
Ile is expected to carry on no trade, traffic, or business, that is 
offensive to his fellow-men, or which compromises the general 
welfare. He has no right to be sick, to breed infection and 
pestilence within the “ sacred ” precincts of his own domicile, 
if in doing so he expose the welfare of others. Ile must not 
offend the average sense of good taste and decency, by modes 
of life, eccentricities of dress, personal demeanor, habits, and 
manners. Ie must send his children to school, that society 
may not be unnecessarily prejudiced by their ignorance and 
indigency. In brief, civilized man is expected to hold in 
sacred keeping the rights and interests of others, and to in- 
dulge no wish, or fancy, or desire of his own, that can possibly 
disturb the peace, order, and social equanimity of those with 
whom he lives. In a perfectly civilized state, society absorbs, 
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to a greater or less extent, the rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties of the individual. He yields them up to her, and in 
return, and in lieu of doing so, the individual naturally looks 
to society for security and protection against all dangers to his 
life and fortunes, of whatever nature, be they foreign foes, 
private tresspass, raids of the lawless upon his rightful posses- 
sions, the negligence of public servants, or the invasion of 
infection and pestilence. This dependence of the individual 
upon society grows more and more complete with advancing 
civilization. The reciprocity will be perfect when society ap- 
preciates the full responsibility the fact imposes upon her, and 
assumes the just discharge of it. 

Returning from an apparent digression, we proceed to in- 
dicate some of the more obvious means within state or corpo- 
rate jurisdiction for conservating the public health. The most 
direct and practical means of protecting a community from feb- 
rile and epidemic diseases is a bountiful supply of pure water. 
The highly solvent and absorbing properties of water make it a 
universal cleansing agent. We have only to contrast the quality 
of the waters of our rivers at their fountain head, as they pour in 
little streamlets from mountain gorges, with that of the same 
waters at their outlet to the sea, after having washed on their 
way a hundred miles or more of shore, and absorbed the re- 
fuse of a dozen or more cities, for a practical illustration of 
the fact. Even the murky Thames, before entering London, 
is said to be a water of singular purity and sweetness. But 
this very peculiarity of water to absorb unwholesome elements 
makes it exceedingly liable to become the vehicle of disease, 
and increases the necessity for the exercise of discretion in the 
sources of its supply for human uses. For this reason the waters 
of surface wells and cisterns are frequently—the latter always 
—impregnated with the seed-germs of disease; and neither 
can be used in the animal economy with uniform safety. 
The growing knowledge of etiological causes tends strongly to 
implicate these sources as the chief fountain of the virulent 
fevers, and miserable cachexias which have for their proximate 
cause the horrid reality of blood-poisoning. The induction is 
strikingly confirmed in the history of typhoid fever and dysen- 
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tery in the city where the writer lived and practised during 
the earlier part of his professional career. Before the intro- 
duction of water from the country rivulets, and a thorough 
system of street sewage, both of those diseases, with the added 
one of diphtheria, were alarmingly prevalent in the beautiful 
city of Newburgh and its suburbs. It was a matter of grave 
surprise among its inhabitants, that a town so beautifully loca- 
ted, so high above the river, with such rare advantages for 
drainage which its hillside position afforded, should not be the 
most salubrious spot on the planet! But at the period of 
which we are writing, some fifteen years ago, the water of that 
city was supplied by wells, and the collection of those infernal 
cavernous pits called cisterns, of which no house was then re- 
garded complete that had not, at least, one. There was abso- 
lutely no drainage except that afforded by the hill-side, and 
the possible cesspool from the house sink. To this disability 
must be added the old time-honored graveyard in the centre 
of the village, around which the inhabitants thickly settled, its 
position being a convenient plateau at a considerable elevation 
above the river, and at the same time, easily accessible to the 
ferry, steamboats, cars, etc. Of course, numerous wells sup- 
plied the water of the neighborhood, many of which were in 
close proximity to the iniquitous graveyard referred to. And 
even now, within a few yards of that “ city of the dead,” stands 
a public pump in active demand among people of a certain 
sort, the water from it being cooler in warm weather than that 
from the hydrant, and possessed also of some other unexplain- 
able qualities which endear it to the palate of many unreflect- 
ing people. ‘To what extent the soakings of the graveyard, 
with its crumbling tenements, were concerned in giving flavor 
to the beverage, it is of course impossible to say with any de- 
gree of precision, but it was never possible for us to ignore 
their connection altogether, nor to doubt that the relation of 
the two was that of cause and sequence. 

Meanwhile those infectious diseases, diarrhoea and dysen- 


tery, were fatally rife there in the summer months, and 
typoid fever equally so in the spring and autumn. Indeed, 
there are few old inhabitants left in the town who have not 
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gone through a regular siege of those maladies; while numer- 
ous members of the community, of every grade and condi- 
tion, have succumbed to their ravages. The most fatal preva- 
lence of the disorders was in the immediate neighborhood of 
the old cemetery referred to, extending eastward to the streets 
below, and southward to less affluent settlements. In each of 
these localities the mysterious visitations of typhoid providence 
were of frequent and fatal occurence, attacking doctors and 
their clients indiscriminately. The introduction of pure 
water, closing up old wells and cesspools and their allied 
iniquity, cisterns, and the construction of ample sewage, have 
measurably dissipated those diseases from the city; and New- 
burgh may now justly claim a high place among the whole- 
some districts of the continent. The sanitary improvements 
of the city, however, did not reach the antiquated graveyard, 
That is still retained in its midst, a pet of infection, which the 
worship of memories holds too sacred for removal or molesta- 
tion. It is impossible, however, to withstand the conviction 
that it is a serious offence against the physical welfare of the 
city ; nor to doubt that the recent improvement of the public 
health there is due entirely to the public improvements referred 
to. 

The case of Newburgh is by no means an isolated one, 
The mortuary history of all incorporated towns have had, and 
are now having, a similar experience. The cities of New 
York and Boston give the world an instructive lesson on the 
subject in the annals of their health reports. So, also, do 
the great cities and boroughs of the Eastern continent. A 
recent report of “ The Medical Department of the London 
Government Board” furnishes some interesting facts in this 
connection. We quote a paragraph: 

‘**At Terling place ten persons were attacked with enteric [typhoid] 
fever, and all these persons, and these only of a large family, drank 
water from a particular well, into which it was discovered that a cess- 
pool leaked. At Dicken-Bonent, in Essex, a certain well was polluted, 
and out of eighty-eight drinkers from that well, forty-two persons were 
attacked. At Nunnery, a village in Somersetshire, having a population 
of eight hundred and thirty-two, Dr. Ballard records seventy-six cases 
of enteric fever as occurring in four months. The cases were limited in 
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a remarkable way to families who obtained their water supply from a 
small rivulet which received the sewage of several houses up stream. 
At Hawkesbury, Upton, in Gloucestershire, a village of six hundred 
and fifty-seven inhabitants, within a short period ninety-five cases and 
fourteen deaths from enteric fever occurred, in groups following the 
excessive pollution of different wells in the*village. Banbage, a village 
in Leicestershire, as recorded by Dr. Gwynne Harris, had an outbreak 
of enteric fever from the same cause last year. No one took the fever 
in the village except persons who certainly, or presumably, drank water 
from a particular pump ; and every house supplied from that pump 
was subject to infection.” 

Old pumps, it should be observed, from their great 
liability to accumulate fungi, are frequently a source of 
serious infection to water—as a beverage, especially. The 
able, and in many respects, exhaustive reports of the in- 
vestigations of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
into the causes of the various diseases which depopulate that 
commonwealth, lie before us. They clearly show that a large 
percentage of her annual mortality is due to causes within the 
control of the corporate authorities. The sanitary measures 
put in operation under the supervision of the board are al- 
ready developing legitimate results upon disease and premature 
death. The causes of fevers and consumption, from which 
large numbers of her population die, or are disabled, annually, 





appear to be avoidable causes to a large extent ;—causes not 
altogether subject to the’ control of the unhappy victims of 
the diseases themselves, but which are clearly amenable to 
organized, intelligent effort on the part of the state and cor- 
porate authorities. Inrespect to typhoid fever, which in malig- 
nity and mortality unquestionably heads the list of fevers, 
and which for many years past has been particularly prevalent 
in the Bay State, the sanitary reports of the board of health 
clearly show that it yields readily to those sanitary reforms 
which comprehend the removal of its exciting causes. The 
nature of these causes have already been indicated. The 
opinion as to their preventibility is thus stated in one of the 
interesting reports referred to: 


‘‘With the single exception of such changes as may occur in soil 


through natural processes, all the various causes assigned are within 
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human control ; they are, indeed, instances of human neglect ; of the 
omission of what all human experience has shown to be necessary for 
the preservation of the highest condition of general health. And, 
standing in the connection they do to one of our most destructive 
special diseases, they but enforce the truth of the general statement, 
that clear air and clean water are among our greatest blessings,’’* 


Below will be found some statistics of the disease in Boston, 
in confirmation of the writer’s opinion : 


Table of Deaths from Typhoid Fever in Boston, compared with a fixea 
number of the living in each year. 


| 
YEAR. POPULATION. parm, | > 
| 10,000 LIVING. 
| 
1846 : : : ‘ ‘ 116 ,865 133 | 11.4 
1847 .. , ’ ‘ : 122 ,346 300 \ 24.5 
1848 ; : . : : 127 ,827 288 | 22.5 
1849 . ‘ i ; ; 133,308 149 11.2 
1850 : , : . 3 138 ,788 104 7.5 
1851 ; . , ; 142 693 170 11.9 
1852 : ; : : ‘ 146 ,598 110 7.8 
1853; ; ; : : 150 ,503 111 7.4 
1854 : : ‘ ; ; 154 408 102 6.6 
1855 —_«j. ; : 158 ,313 90 5.7 
1856 , 3 ‘ ‘ ' 162 ,218 76 4.7 
es «og we! 166,123 | 86 | 5.2 
1858 P ; ; ; ‘ 170 ,028 vi 4.4 
1859 . F F : ; 173 ,9°4 85 4.9 
1860 ; ‘ nt : 177 ,840 110 6.2 
1861 . , ; , ‘ 180 , 735 96 5.3 
1862 : . . , ‘ 183 ,630 7 4.0 
1863. ; ; : : 186 ,526 130 6.9 
1864 ; c ‘ : / 189 ,422 117 6.2 
1865 ‘ : ‘ . 192 318 137 | 7.3 
1866 , ; ° , ‘ 195 ,214 101 5.2 
ee ice awe * ye 198,110 91 4.6 


It is clear from this table that typhoid fever is dying 
out in Boston, under the improved means for the conservation 
of the public health. The report from which we quote says 
the diminution in the number of deaths was very marked “in 
the years following an abundant supply of pure water ;”+ for 
by that means the people had not only a copious supply of pure 
water to drink, for bathing, culinary purposes, etc., but the air 
of the whole city was rendered more sweet and salubrious to 


* Sec. Ann. Rept. State Board of Health of Mass., p. 178. 
+ Ibid., p. 178. 
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breathe by the cleansing effect of the water on the drains and 
sewers, which, before the introduction of water, were liable 
in dry seasons, especially, when there was the greater need of 
purity, to become obstructed and foul, vitiating the atmos- 
phere for miles around, and adding largely to the average 
death-rate of the city. 

Moreover pure air is largely dependent upon abundance of 
pure water, and both are indispensable to human health. In 
large towns and populous districts, the individual, in spite of all 
the means within his power, would forever remain deprived of 
both; the means and considerations upon which their supply 
depend being under corporate control, and the associated effort 
of individualsand capital. This being obviously the case, we do 
not see how a corporate community could answer to itself 
for the faithful discharge of public functions, that neglects 
this indispensable requisite of public health. When a devour- 
ing fire devastates large cities and property interests, the 
economic sense of mankind is severely shocked, and the uni- 
versal feeling is that some great blunder or defect exists, or 
has been committed; some law of public polity violated, or 
it could not have occurred. This feeling is the spontaneous 
promptings of an educated instinct; and the truth it fore- 
shadows is no less true in respect to the prevention of morbitic 
causes than it is to that of the more obvious material calami- 
ties,—fire, railroad collisions, shipwrecks, ete. That shrewd, in- 
telligent insight and foresight which apprehends and averts the 
causes of one set of these phenomena, are fully equal to the 
exigencies of the other; the essential requisite being in either 
instance a clear comprehension of causes, and an intelligent 
application of means to ends—nothing more. 

The sanitary importance of pure water, we have said, is 
second only to that of pure air. In the wise economy of 
organic nature its uses are most apparent. It is not needful 
to remind intelligent readers that the blood of all animals is, 
at least, four-fifths water (in most instances foul at that); nor 
that it is through the solvent and limpid properties of water 
that the elements of nutrition find access to the different parts 
of the living system, and are thus made available to the wants 
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and necessities of organic life. The same properties of water, 
also render it available in depurating the system of worn out 
and effete débris; and of cleansing the various pores and 
channels of the body of that which otherwise would necessa- 
rily obstruct and vitiate it in every part. The external uses 
of this element are in all respects similar to those of the inter- 
nal—dissolving and carrying away from the surface of the 
body foreign and unwholesome accumulations, and enabling 
the skin the more perfectly to perform its several functions. 
Indeed, the complex uses of water in: the animal economy 
may all be summed up in one comprehensive infinitive—to 
cleanse. It cleanses the atmosphere of infusoria, smoke, un- 
wholsome aromas, and noxious gases by absorbing them to 
itself, returning to the air meantime the elements of freshness 
and purity, its own etherial essence—vapor. The air over and 
in near proximity to large bodies of water, therefore, could 
not but be sensibly purer, and better fitted for purposes of res- 
piration than elsewhere. Moreover, it cleanses our homes and 
highways ; taking into itself the noisome accumulations inci- 
dent to all compact communities—of the streets and alleys, 
the drains and the sewers, and carrying them away to the sea, 
Hercin consists one secret of its great beneticence as a sanitary 
agent, and also, of its importance in connection with public baths. 

We have already remarked the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of Boston by the introduction to that city of an 
abundance of pure water. The sanitary condition of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Brooklyn, and other cities has, likewise, 
been greatly ameliorated by the same means, and bear cor- 
roborative testimony of the beneficence of that element. 
So great, however, was the decline of fever in Poston 
the year following the introduction of the Cochituate 
water, that the physicians of that city very generally 
remarked it, and gave willing testimony to the whole- 
some salutary influence of the improvement. “ I have noticed,” 
writes one of the oldest and most experienced physicians, 
“since the time when Cochituate water was introduced, that 
typhoid fever has been less frequent in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, and generally mitigated in its character.” * And 


* Second Annual Report State Board of Health, p. 178. 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. LV. 


2 
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another testifies that fevers in general had been “ comparatively 
less frequent, and much mitigated in severity since the intro- 
duction of pure water.”* Cleanliness is so obviously antago- 
nistic to fevers of every variety, that it would seem super- 
fluous to detail evidence in support of the general sanitary 
influence of those measures best calculated to promote it in 
the bodies and abodes of mankind. The introduction of an 
abundant supply of Cochituate water to the fever districts of 
Boston could not but add a large per cent. to the average 
duration of life among all classes of her dense population, 
unless, indeed, that city were outside the operation of the ordi- 
nary laws of animate nature. 

What Cochituate water and effective drainage has done 
and is doing for Boston, Croton and Ridgewood waters are 
doing for the cities of New York and Brooklyn. In 
these cities, however, the evils of overcrowded tenements, 
in narrow, filthy streets and alleys, resemble those of 
London and Liverpool, and no amount of water alone is 
adequate to give the requisite relief. No class is safe from 
contamination that live in near proximity to them, however 
pure and sweet their own homes may be. The death rate is 
appreciably higher, even among the best class habitations of 
that kind (tenement) than in single dweliings. The following 
tabie on this subject, condensed from one in the First Annual 
Report of the Board of Health of the C ity of New York (1871), 
presents this fact in a clear ligt : 


Comparative Mortality in Tenement Houses, Charitable Institutions, and 
Private Dwellings, during the years 1868, 1869, and 1870—New 








York. 

| 
TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATUS IN THE YEAR ' 1868. 1869. 1870. 

| 
In tenement houses, : : ‘ . | 14,550 13,225 | 18,052 
charitable institutions, ‘ ; ‘ 4,314 4,065 4.945 
private dwellings, . ‘ : 6,025 7,817 | 9,178 

“ + 

Per cent. of death in tenements, : 53.46 52.79 | 48.02 
charitable institutions, 75.59 68.94 | 66.22 
private dwellings, . 24 21 31.06 33.77 


' 





* Second . peer Report State Board of Health, p. 178. 
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After making all reasonable allowance for a variety of causes, 
besides those which may be justly attributed to tenements, 
which unfavorably influence the death-rate among those who 
inhabit tenement houses, the above table clearly shows the 
marked superiority, in point of salubrity, of the private dwel- 
ling over the best tenement. It also exhibits in clear light the 
favorable influence of sanitary reforms, upon the rate of mor- 
tality, which have been enforced upon all classes of dwellings. 
The report indulges in the following just summary of induc- 
tions upon the above figures: 


‘‘Tn 1868, nine thousand six hundred and two tenement houses con- 
tributed fourteen thousand five hundred and fifty deaths, and the 
charitable institutions of the city—most of whose patients came from 
these dwellings—four thousand three hundred and thirteen more, 
being together 75.79 per cent. ofthe total mortality. In 1869, thirteen 
thousand two huidred and twenty-five deaths took place in eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-three tenement houses [a large number 
of the poorer class tenement houses had been pulled down or otherwise 
vacated during the year by order of the board of health], and four 
thousand and sixty-five [deaths] in [the] hospitals, being together 
68.94 [per cent.] of the total mortality. In 1870, eight thousand four 
hundred and nine tenement houses furnished thirteen thousand and 
fifty deaths, which, in conjunction with four thousand nine hundred 
and forty-five [deaths] more in the public institutions, amounted to 
66.22 per cent. of the total mortality. We thus discover a gain of 9} 
per cent. within three years, or, in other words, a saving of two thou- 
sand six hundred lives, which would inevitably have been sacrificed 
had they been exposed to former local insakubrious surroundings, as 
well as to the unfavorable natural conditions of the year.”* | 


Two thousand six hundred human lives saved to them- 
selves, their friends, and to the industry of the state, during 
three successive years, in the city of New York! If we in- 
clude with the rest the savings of an incalculable amount of 
mental suffering which the near prospect of a “leap in the 
dark ” would bring to such a large number of human beings, 
some just estimate of the value and importance of the sanitary 
labors of the Ilealth Board may possibly be conceived of. 
And yet, as good as this showing is, how many more precious 





* First Annual Report N. Y. Board of Health, pp. 260, 261. 
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lives and suffering hearts might not this same Board of Health 
have saved and relieved, if the law under which it was organ- 
ized had given it a greater degree of supremacy in its depart- 
ment, and permitted the exercise of a more arbitrary and 
intelligent discretion in prosecuting sanitary reforms? The 
solution of the problem is amenable to the rule of three. The 
death-rate decreases in the same ratio with which sanitary 
improvements are enforced. In the name of the common 
law what better warrant is required for their full enforce- 
‘ment ¢ 
The close connection which subsists between disease and poor 
habitations, ignofance and crime, drunkenness and poverty, is 
so remarkable, that one cannot think of them except as having 
the relation of cause and sequence. Poor lodgings are invari- 
ably accompanied with ignorance, ill health, immorality, and 
a high death-rate; whereas, on the other hand, comfortable 
homes are everywhere associated with the most improved 
moral and physical conditions. This fact has always been 
prominent in statistical reports of crime and disease, and no- 
where more so, perhaps, than in Boston and New York, except 
it be in the large mining and manufacturing boroughs of 
England. Indeed, it has long been a most noticeable feature in 
the statistical tables of the United Kingdom, and has fre- 
quently called forth legislative interference, and been the ob- 
ject of reform and amelioration by many well-known, large- 
hearted, and practical-minded philanthrophists. The table 
below, taken from Professor Leone Levi’s report in 1866, to 
M. T. Bass, Esq., M. P., on the condition of the working classes 
of England, condenses in a small space a vast amount of infor- 
mation, and affords a very instructive lesson on this subject. 
It will repay an attentive perusal. 
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Influence of Dwellings upon the Inhabitants.* 





InpustrRiaL Disteicts. 


« 


PaRLIAMENTARY BorouGus. 


Rent or Housss 
IN 


Eovcation. 


Signatures by marks | 


In the 
Marriage Register. 


Drunken- 


cane. Mortality. 





Under £7.| £7 to £10. Sak Males. | Femules. 














Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
| 








England and Wales, . .| 30 | 17 53 23 | 32 | 0.50} 2.38 
Cotton Districts,. . . 58 | 18 24 26 57 | 0.80 | 2.63 
Woolen See a mt <r rn 26 23 | 51 | 0.92) 2.71 
Silk ee le 48 | 26 26 19 37 | 0.47 | 2.31 
Hosiery  G a & Oe oe 32 24 | 34 | 0.45 2.91 
Colliery saa oe 66 16 18 34 47 | 0.56.) 2.61 
Earthenware” ... .. 60 | 13 27 35 | 45 1.02 | 2.61 
Metal oe oe 67 16 17 32 | 48 | 1.07 2.69 
Iron Mining " ... . 4! 50 9 48 _ 64 | 0.67 | 2.99 
Hardware " ... 33 | 34 33 29 | 43 | 0.46 | 2.82 
Cutlery 2 @ % ee 26 22 | 36 | 0.53 | 2.78 





These facts and figures show, beyond cavil or conjecture, the 
benign influence of salubrious habitations, and the advantages 
which would accrue to society, as well as to the individual, in 
their general establishment. The remedy for the evils arising 
from the want of them can only be found in such legislation 
as shall prevent over-crowded tenements ; making it obligatory 
upon landlords to construct dwellings, if at all, in accordance 
with the recognized principles of sanitary science, and holding 
them responsible, in the case of tenement houses, especially for 
their sanitary condition; and in so adjusting the relation of 
capital and labor, that the latter shall receive its just reward, 
and the laborer, the independence essential to maintain his self- 
respect. The inevitable corollary of an undue concentration of 
wealth is an increase of the number of the dependent poor; and 
a civilization which permits a social anomaly so clearly abnor- 
mal, or in which its existence is possible, has defécts so mani- 
fest and vital as to render it an object of reproach rather than 
of boastful commendation. 

If anything farther were necessary to be added in sup- 
port of the hypothesis—if, indeed, the subject be not 
altogether removed from the domain of the hypothetical— 
that a large percentage of the annual mortality is under 
the control of sanitary regulations, it will be found in 





* The Jour, Stat. Soc.,vol. xxxii., p. 423. From ‘* Wages and Earnings of 
he Working Classes.” By Leone Levi. London. 1867. 
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the annals of the English Statistical Society, and reports of 
her health commissions. In England, half a century ago, 
the health of many large towns and buroughs was so fearfully 
demoralized that the subject of sanitary reform was forced 
upon the unwilling attention of the people of that Empire. We 
have before us the “ First report of the commissioners” ap- 
pointed by her Majesty’s government for the purpose of “ in- 
quiring into the state of large towns and populous districts.” 
The report was published in two volumes in 1844, and contains 
material enough to satisfy the most greedy fact hunter on 
health topics. In many of the tables a comparison is made 
between the mortality of the three classes of people most 
prominent in English society, namely, gentry, professional, 
tradesmen and operatives or laborers. The last class com- 
prises also in the classification, the vagrants and indigent 
poor. The following table shows the fearful condition of the 
latter class in 1843, at Preston, England. It was calculated 
from statistics in the registrar general’s office, by Mr. 8. Cart- 
wright, on the lives at death of one hundred persons from 
each of the three classes named, for six years ending June 30, 
1843: 


Table showing the progressive decreuse in the sum of vitality of three classes 
of inhabitants, Preston, England :* 


| 1. Gentry. 2. TRADESMEN. 3. Operatives. 
a re ee ee .| 100 100 100 
Remaining at end of 1st year, | 90 8 79.6 68 .2 
24 a 22 73.50 | BT. 
5th i 2.4 61.8 44 6 
10th P ; 81.1 56.6 38.8 
20th - | 76.3 51.6 31.5 
30th ‘= 12.3 45.9 | 25.2 
40th , | 63.4 37.5 20 4 
50th -| 56. 28.1 | 15.6 
60th ; 45.1 20.5 11.2 
70th . 25.4 13.3 6.1 
80th ” ; 8. 4.5 2.1 
90th ” » @ 1.3 8 2 
100th ” ‘ a 03 
Terminates in | Terminates in | ‘'erminates in 
the ninety- the ninety- the one hun- 
second year. sixth year. dred and 


third year. 


* First Ann. Report on the Health of Towns, Great Britain. 1844. 
Vol. 1, p. 174. 
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In this table there are several points which merit special 
notice. It will be observed that the mortality among the 
children of operatives is most fearful between the ages of one 
and five, and five and tc:: years; 44.6 only, out of the hundred, 
surviving their fifth year. Among the children of the upper 
class, on the other hand, 82.4 in the hundred survived their 
fifth year,and 81.1 out of the same number survived their tenth 
year, showing the legitimate effects of defective sewage, under- 
ground abodes and privation of sunlight on infancy and early 
childhood, and the superior advantages possessed by the aftlu- 
ent classes over the poor and destitute in the struggle for life. 
This marked advantage of the affluent over the poorer class is 
maintained through childhood and active life, gradually de- 
creasing, however, with the advance of old age, and finally ter- 
minating in favor of the poorer class; the last of the gentry 
class dying in his ninety-second year; the last of the operative 
terminating in his one hundred and third year. Nothing more 
clearly shows the superior advantages of cleanliness, light and 
airy homes and surroundings than the above table. In London 
during the same period, according to the same authority, the 
average duration of life, among the three classes, including 
the families of each, was as follows: 


Gentlemen, . ; ‘ : ; R : ; ; x f 44 years. 

Tradesmen, ; ‘ : ‘ ' E ; A ‘ , = = 
| 

Laborers, ; ; : , ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ ; i: = * 





Mean age at death, . 324 years* 





| 
Ee SL CTT, 


The following table, giving the death-rate in a certain num- 
ber of deaths in the city or borough of Preston (Eng.,) among 
the above-named classes, was “calculated from the superin- 
tendent registrar’s books,” by the same careful hand: 





* Ibid.,' vol. 1, p. 167. 
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Average age of death in Preston, from 1st July, 1837, to the 30th June, 1848 : 

















| AveRrace AGE oF eS ae Crass | reel 
_ ~ | f Deaths 
CLASSES. (upon 
rotat-| Depth | Avove | Above | Under | "hich the 
Desioe | st sere | Sa | aia | * Sat” | sonar 
1. Gentry and professional men, | af — 
and their families, + ne 47.39 (61.165 76.31 | 82.43 | 17.57 148 
2. Tradesmen and their families, 31.68 54. 73 | 51.83 61.78 | 38.22 764 
Average of the whole,. . . . 19.6 a .25 | 34.11 46.68 | 53 32 |5)8920 
1488 





The table shows a very high rate of mortality, about 3. per 
cent. per annum of the total population. The report says that 
“ during the six years under consideration there have been up- 
wards of 2,800 deaths more than there would have been but 
for the operation of causes, which, to say the least, are suscepti- 
ble of great control.” The excess of mortality, as exhibited 
by the above table, was confined, it is needless to say, to the 
poorly fed and lodged, unclean and ill-conditioned class. 

We cannot forbear to notice in the further elucidation of 
the importance of light and ventilation, the sanitary condition 
of another English city, namely, Liverpool, which is the most 
unhealthy town in the kingdom ; “ and the state of the dwellings 
of the working classes is also worse than in any other town 
in England ;” “the proportion of the working classes inhabi- 
ting cellars” in that city being estimated, in 1840, at 20 
per cent. of the total population (225,000). The mortality 
among children at that time was most frightful, owing, as the 
health inspector’s report shows, to the overcrowding of tenants, 
underground, narrow, and filthy streets, poor water, improper 
food, privation of light, and the numerous underground 
scuools which large numbers of the children of the poorer 
classes frequented. Eighteen per cent. of the ceaths that 


occurred in Liverpool were of consumption, ainung women 
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and children* chiefly, the legitimate consequences of the 
impetus given to the development of scrofula, by foul 
air and privation of light. The greatest scourge of its dense 
population, however, was fever, of which as high a percentage 
as 1 in 27.44 is reported as having occurred in at least one 
ward (Vauxhall). The table below gives the per cent. “ of the 
population of the different districts, who reside in courts and 
cellars, with the proportion of the entire population of each 
district annually attended for fever by the dispensaries, and 
the annual rate of mortality from all causes in each of the 
respective districts, in the years 1838 and 1842,” inclusive.t 


i hana To annually wonneenaiet aod. coed in the districts named > 





| 














| PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN Fever | Total 
BMP E A Rye ial | Cases to | Deaths. 
wanes. Fe | Courts | Ward | ine 
Courts. | Cellars. | a | iemailee Voom, 
a - ———— — | —_—___—_—— —| ——__— — 
| | } j 
| | | lin | 1 in 
Vauxhall, | 45.44| 12.76 58.20} 27.44 | 23.50 
St. Paul’s, 
Exchange, 24. 74 11.33 | 36.07) 37.66 | 30.67 
Castle Street, \ | 
St. Peters, ) | | 
Pitt Street, - | 18.00; 9.00) 27.10! 56.51 | 31.36 
Great George, \ | 
ae . 26.22) 7.83/84.05 109.30 | 31.51 
Scotland, . ; ; ‘ : 31.28 | 9.32 | 40 60) 77.02 | 31.74 
Rodney Street, , : ‘ -Ulaz ag! @ eaaloo ag| oan . 
Abercromby, ; : ' f 15.98 6.38 | 22.3 | 237.18 | 41.62 


| 


This} certainly, is an instructive exhibit; the lesson it 
teaches needs no further argument or elucidation. At 
the time these calculations were made the population of 
Liverpool was a little in excess of 223,000; and the mean 
duration of life 28.75 years, or an annual mortality on the 
total population of nearly four per cent.! This, however, 
represents the state of the public health there in a more fayor- 
able light than is justified by fact; the mortality of by far the 
larger roi the laboring and destitute people, reaching, in 
Liverpool, in 1842, the fearful death-rate of one in fifteen! 
The hae table, compiled from Mr. Chadwick’s Sanitary 





° * Ibid. Dr. Duncan’ 8 Report, p. 142. + Ibid. p. 143. 
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Reports on England, shows the average age at death of the 
various classes in several of the more populous English towns, 
including Liverpool :* 


AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH. 
Towns. : | a screens General 
Gentry and | Average. 
Profi Persons. | Tradesmen. | Laborers, etc. 
| 





Kendal .. ; , ‘ 45 years. | 39 years. 34years. 36 years. 
Bath . . ; ‘ ‘ oe *- | ee _ = ae 
Four Metropolitan Unions . 44 ‘* _ * aw _— 
Leeds ‘ > F : 44 ‘ ae —_— iw 
Bolton . ; ‘ ‘ 34° | 23 = * _. 
Manchester ; : . 38 * 20 * ie _ * 
Liverpool . ... = . | 35 “* | 26 | 15% «| a7 





“No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self.” The truth of scripture is amply corroborated in 
these mortuary figures; the mortality of the affluent and 
professional classes being perceptibly augumented by that 
of the poor and ill-conditioned class living in their midst. 
The report referred to remarks the fact as follows: “That 
the influence of these seats of pestilence is not confined 
to those who reside within their immediate limits, but 
extends itself to the whole town, poisoning the atmosphere 
which all classes are compelled to breathe, is shown by the fact 
that the excess of mortality, as compared to other towns, is 
found to affect the highest as well as the lowest classes of the 
community.”+ Lf, for instance, the death-rates of Kendal 
and Liverpool be compared, the force of the remark will be 
apparent. The well-to-do class in Kendal live an average of 
forty-five years, having a class of laborers who live an average 
of thirty-six years. Liverpool on the other hand, with a 
quarter of her population in courts and cellars, and two more 
quarters belonging to the laboring class, the poorly clothed and 
fed, annually sickening and dying at the high rate of one in 
fifteen, finds the mortality of her upper classes augmented 
twenty-five per cent. over that of Kendal, with no circumstances 
of location nor of social condition between the higher class of 
the population of the two towns to account for it. Surely no 





* Ibid. p. 160. Dr. Duncan's Report. + Ibid. 
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class in a community are unaffected by evils, be they physical 
or moral, which afflict any other class. Quetelet’s “ Average 
Man” comprehends the species and genus homo, without dis- 
tinction of rank, caste, or color. “ All are but parts of one 
’ in the providence of the Creator; and the 
time is fast approaching when the state must give the fact the 
recognition its importance demands, if it would preserve its 
own moral and physical integrity. 

What sewage does for the streets and air of cities, drainage 
does for the soil and atmosphere of the country. The neglect 
of this sanitary measure in the rural districts is the cause of 


stupendous whole,’ 


much physical disability among their inhabitants. In many 
such districts the air, is of inferior quality to that of large towns 
and cities. The “fresh air ” of such places, of which one hears 
so much and knows so little, is of the mythical sort, existing in 
the fancy of enthusiastic lovers of the country ; the real article 
needlessly proving more often a bane than boon. 

It is not an uncommon experience in many favorite places 
of rural resort, during certain seasons of the year, for the 
population of whole districts to be more or less afflicted 
with fever-and-ague, engendered by the malarious exhala- 
tions of a neighboring marsh—poetically termed a “lake,” 
but which is practically nothing but a frog pond! The 
residents of such localities will usually stoutly deny the 
presence of the offence; and like the patient whom 
pride eompels to conceal an unpleasant disease, even from 
the knowledge of his medical adviser, they will strangely 
insist that the malarial pit is a pool of the purest water! If 


** A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” 


surely, a marsh by any other designation would be equally 
infectious: It is strangely interesting to observe with what 
subtle ingenuity many honest, reputable people will sometimes 
exercise in attempting to reason away the presence of evils 
which are identified with their immediate material interests ! 
Of all the many districts where marsh miasm notoriously 
abounds, it may be safely affirmed that few responsible resi- 
dents among them could be induced to make public confession 
of the fact. Every truth-telling, church-going, land-owner of 
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them would continue to shake thrice a week until the day of 
doom before he would admit that ague miasm infected the air 
of Ais dominions! The fever among them will take all 
manner of names but the right one—bilious, remitting, 
synochal ; nervous, relapsing, periodic; rheumatic, gastric, 
epidemic, etc.; and if the medical adviser presumes to intimate 
the idea of ague, malaria, or intermittent, he does so at the 
peril of an ignominious discharge, unless, indeed, he be adroit 
enough to connect the true cause of the periodic malady with 
some other and remote township. We write from experience, 
having at one time an extensive country ride, in one of the 
inland towns not very remote from New York; and having 
been frequently implored not to mention the word aguwe in 
ague-stricken communities, as it would instantly depopulate 
the boarding-houses, and ruin the livery stables! Such is 
a little of the preverse and short-sighted avarice of mankind. 

Malarial fever has from time immemorial needlessly been 
the scourge of the world. Between the disease and its treat- 
ment more people have been put hors du combat than from 
war, pestilence or famine. In the old country the name of 
Richard Talbot, the celebrated quack, was made famous for 
the wide success with which he treated the malady. * In this 
country, even in many of the thickly settled townships, the dis- 
ease continues to war upon the: public health, and to seriously 
eheck productive industry. The health of the country popu- 
lation is not only depressed in consequence, but that: of the 
city population is largely affected by it also. The evil is 
augmented by the custom, now so popular among city folk, of 


* Talbot’s career is curious. Beginning life as an apothecary apprentice 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, he achieved an enormous repu- 
tation and an immense wealth by the bold use of Peruvian bark in the treat- 
ment of fever and ague. His celebrity was as great in Paris as in London. 
He cured the Dauphin and Dauphiness of Louis XIV., and received 2,000 
louis d'or for the secret, besides an annual pension of 2,000 frances. 
‘* Having become rich,” says Russell, *‘ Talbot became respectable. He was 
knierhted, and, as Sir Richard, received the honors of a splendid funeral, and 
a monument at Cambridge.” The profession disliked him, ostensibly for his 


quackery—treally for his superior success—** Lister calls him *a miserable 
quack’; Gideon Harvey, * a debauched apothecary’s apprentice.’ “— Russell's 
History and Heroes of Medicine, p. 255. 
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resorting to the country for a brief sojourn, for change and 
recreation 1 hot weather. It surely is no secret that many of 
such people return to the city in worse health than they left 
it, having absorbed into their systems malarial elements most 
difficult to get rid of, and which has laid the foundation in 
very many instances of permanent ill health, and—-endless doc- 
tor’s bills. 





It would be needless to enlarge upon an evil so obviously 
and widely known, if it were not, at the same time, one whose 
existence is so completely under the responsibility of the social 
state. With proper drainage, easily effected at small cost, the 
rural districts could be relieved of every vestige of those mala- 
rial causes which now involve the physical welfare of so many 

eople, and which so seriously compromise the material pros- 
perity of the state. Such causes do in reality come as clearly 
within the scope of the common law as those of any other class 
which morbidly affect the public good, such, for example, as 
the approach of an infected ship; the sale of diseased food, 
the presence of offal and its allied nuisances ; the retention of 
filth ; the exposure of cases of contagious diseases, the sale of 
poisons and alcoholic liquors ; the presence of gambling hells 
and houses of assignation; the criminal carelessness of public 
servants, ete., etc. If an individual fall into an unguarded pit 
in the public highway and suffers injury thereby, he has a just 
cause of grievance against the public in whose jurisdiction the 
accident occurs, and may collect money damages in a court of 
law. Is not his grievance equally just if he imbibe ague or 
typhus or other infection in consequence of an equally palpa- 
ble neglect on the part of the public to remove the avoidable 
causes of sucha calamity? The cases are clearly analogous, 
as we apprehend them, and the time will come when he who 
suffers any casualty from any obvious neglect of the public to 
fulfil its functions, be it marsh draining, or the removal of any 
other morbific cause no less than injuries by avoidable acci- 
dents on the public highway, will seek and find redress in the 
community where any such accident occurs. 

It requires no super-human gift of discernment to 
trace the connection between the rate of mortality among 
the productive classes, and the material prosperity of 
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a nation. The real wealth of a state is embodied in the 
industry of its citizens; and the loss which a state incurs by 
the death or disability of a citizen is in direct proportion to 
the number of years which, by prudent care and foresight, 
could have been saved to productive industry. The loss, in 
dollars and cents, which the state suffers in the premature 
death or disablement of an able-bodied man is thus susceptible, 
as we have remarked on a previous page, of an approximate 
calculation. It is not essential to our purpose, however, to in- 
dulge in figures of that kind. Enough has already been 
advanced to call serious attention to a phase of public economy 
very commonly overlooked. The interest which the pecuniary 
importance of the subject awakened in the large utilitarian 
mind of England, upon the publication there of health 
statistics a few years since, did more for the introduction of 
rational measures to remove the evils of disease and indigency 
than centuries of inculcations of love for neighbor and 
sympathy with human suffering had done. We do not say this 
in any special depreciation of the morals of Englishmen or in 
derogation of the influence of Christianity. That people 
were moved to act in respect tothe evils referred to by motives 
which ordinarily influence human nature, viz: self-interest: 
No ruling caste, or class, is ever led to redress the wrongs of 
another, from purely religious, or philanthropic considerations. 
It must have some vital, palpable, inspiring, self-interest in- 
volved, in order to enlist the requisite degree of thoughtful 
and earnest attention. The tables of mortality, which were 
calculated at first in the interest of financial transactions, as- 
sociated with the business of Life Assurance, furnished that 
motive. They appealed directly to self-interest. They opened 
the eyes of the ruling class to the grave perils which the 
wretched condition of the poorer classes was involving them 
—drawing upon their surplus. Action in the matter, there- 
fore, was not long delayed. In large towns boards of health 
were organized, and a system of health inspection established, 
whose object it was to prevent the evils of short lives—of over- 
crowded tenements, especially sleeping apartments; restrict 


the number of occupants of the same bed. at the same time ; 
prevent undue accumulations of filth; and generally to com- 
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pel the more ignorant and dependent classes, and especially 
those who had their lives insured, to conform to the more 
obvious laws of health.* The general condition and habits 
of the poor and dependent classes were subjects of thorough 
investigation. And, as a result of it all, measures were 
recommended and finally partially instituted to improve, to 
some extent, the homes of the poor, by means of greater clean- 
liness and ventilation; the establishment of public baths; 
providing a better supply of water ; and more adequate means 
of light, warmth, drainage, ventilation, etc. Sewages were 
more generally introduced in populous towns, and likewise 
drainage of marshes in the rural districts, to the great improve- 
ment of the public health, and general appreciation of human 
life. Indeed, so great is the reduction of the death-rate among 
all classes in England, in consequence of even an imperfect en- 
forcement of. sanitary reforms, that one wonders how an 
intelligent people could have remained so long so stupidly 


* In the Commissioners’ Report of 1844, on the health of towns and 
cities in England, it is expressly stated that in London, Nottingham, Liver- 
pool, and other large cities and buroughs, whole familes occupied one 
room (underground) and frequently, the same bed:—‘‘ A mother and her 
son, being an adult, sleep in the same bed. Grown up females and unmar- 
ried young men sleep in the same room. A man, his wife and his wife’s 
sister, the latter being an adult, sleep together in the same bed ”—Vol. i, p. 
32—In Nottingham, the commissioners report, that ‘‘ Rooms of eleven feet 
square often contain families of four, five, or six, individuals, consisting 
not unfrequently of near-related adults of different sexes, who live and 
sleep promiscuously.”—Jdid. p. 848. Liverpool has still some lodging-houses 
of the worst description, usually kept by Irishmen, and occupied mostly by 
migratory Irish, ‘‘ vagrants and vagabonds of all descriptions. In every 
room of such houses, with the exception of the kitchen or cook-room, the 
floor is usually covered with bedsteads, each of which receives at night as 
many human beings as can be crowded into it; and this, too, without dis- 
tinction of sex or regard to decency. But there are cellars, usually the 
double cellars I have ‘described, which are used for the same purpose; and 
here the over-crowding is carried still further. * * ™* At night the floor 
of these cellars—often the bare earth—is covered with straw, and these lodg. 
ers—all who can afford to pay a penny for the accommodation—arrange 
themselves as best they may, until scarcely a single available inch of space 
is left unoccupied. In this way as many as thirty human beings,or more, are 
sometimes packed underground, each inhaling the poison generated by his 
neighbor, and presenting a picture, in minature, of the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta.”-- pp. 131, 132. 
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apathetic on a subject so vital; and have braved the horrors 
of pestilence and plagues for centuries, without as much as 
thinking of the propriety of even “an ounce of prevention !” 

The precise results of these sanitary reforms upon the 
average mortality of England and Wales are indicated in the 
following tables, calculated in 1870-1: 


Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population. 











Ten 1870. 1871. 
Years, 
NG : : y 73 QUARTERS ENDING Qu Ri 2 
ENGLAND AND WALES. | 1861 .} £ > QUARTERS ENDING 
. to ——— = a a 
| 1870. March. June. Sept. Dec. | March. June. 
Death rate per 1,000 . .| 22.4 | 26.2 | 21.8 22.0 | 22.3 | 24.7 21 .3* 


According to these figures, the average duration of life in 
England and Wales is upwards of forty years, which is nearly 
twenty per cent. greater than it was thirty years ago, or the 
period when sanitary improvements were first initiated; a 
vast saving of human life, to be ascribed solely to the bene- 
ficent influence of sanitary science. The table below contrasts 
the average duration of life in seven English towns in 1840, 
with that of 1871, and shows the improvement in the average 
longevity in each. 

Average mortality of seven towns in 1840,.compared with the average 
mortality of the same towns in 1871 :+ 





1840. | 1871. 
TOWNS. GAIN. 
DEATHS. DEATHS. 
ea 
Metropolis, . . 1 in 37.38 | 1 in 43.29 5.91 years, 
Birmingham, . | ' 36.79 " 43.10 6.31 " 
Leeds,. . . . ' 36.73 | " 43.10 6.37 
Sheffield, .. " 32.92 " 39.84 6.92 
Bristol, ... ' $2.38 52.35 | 19.97 
Manchester, . 29.64 ' 35.58. 5.84 
Liverpool, . . 38.75 29.85 1.10 
| 





* Journal Statistical Soc., xxxii., p. 386. 

+ The mortality for 1840 is taken from the First Ann. Report of the 
Health Comm. Wondon. 1844. Vol. 1, p. 125. That for 1871 is reckoned 
from mortuary tables in Jowr. Stat. Soc., vol. xxx., p. 387. 
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The figures for 1871 are based on the mortuary returns for 
the quarter ending July 1, one of the most favorable for 
health, in England, in the whole year. The exhibit is highly 
creditable to the advance and application of sanitary knowl- 
edge ; and the improvement moreover is shared by all the 
towns in the United Kingdom, with a few exceptions. Liver- 
pool seems, according to the above table, to be one of these, 
but for what reason is by no means quite clear. Its location 
is unexceptionably good for cleanliness and drainage ; but, 
on the other hand, its population is more dense, and consists 
fully three-fourths of the working classes, or did in 1840, and 
the proportion of that class may have largely increased since.* 
Be that as it may, mortuary tables everywhere demonstrate 
that the public health is largely subject to conditions easily 
comprehended, and by means readily applied. If society 
exercised half the vigilance to suppress the causes of disease 
and infection she does to prevent the destruction of property 
by fire or other agencies; or the protection of her commerce, 
foreign or domestic, from dangers, even less under her control 
than disease ; or in watching the course of storm and wind; 
establishing rapid transit and telegraphic communications ; 
making Arctic explorations ; studying eclipses, water-currents, 
tides, etc.; or in prosecuting public works, bridges, highways, 
docks, and general internal improvements ; or in the conduct 
of the great financial and monetary interests of the country, 
disease would be almost as great a rarity in our midst as snow 
in midsummer. 

The task which we would impose upon the state is by no 
means as difficult of execution as it at first sight appears to be. 
In fact itis being done every day to some extent, as the fig- 
ures we have presented abundantly show. The need is a more 
just appreciation of the value of human life,and a more effi- 


* Since this article was written, we have come into possession of mort- 
uary returns of some of the principal English cities, for the week ending 
July 26th (1873), in which the death-rate of Liverpool is set down at 28 for 
1,000 persons, or 2.80 per cent. This would make the average duration of 
life in that city 35.83 years—a very respectable improvement over that of 
1843, to be ascribed to the achievements of sanitary reform. 
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cient organization of health boards, health inspectors, etc., and 
a more thorough discharge of their respective functions. The 
civil police, by perfect discipline and efficient organization, 
have succeeded in nearly banishing the crimes of theft, robbery 
and arson outside of Wall street and the American Congress. 
If life and health were of as much consequence, in the general 
estimation, as money, or the miserable spoils of office, it would 
be an easy matter to organize and equip an army of health 
police, clothed with powers as arbitrary to abate wrongs against 
the physical well being of the individual and the community, 
as have the civil police in arresting the lesser evils of street 
vagrants, drunkenness, private trespass, petty thieving, or high- 
way robbery. The slow progress of civilized society in this 
direction has been due mainly to the uncertain latitude, in the 
mind of the devout and superstitious, of the line which sepa- 
rates man’s responsibility from that of Providence. It is the 
natural tendency of ‘such minds to refer all surprising and 
apparently occult phenomena to a divine agency, or to the in- 
ferual pranks of a demoniacal spirit. Unhappily, morbific 
phenomena, when extraordinary, have usually been classed in 
one or the other of those categories. Thus arouse the custom 
of blindly referring to Providence, or to an evil genius, the visi- 
tations of disease and pestilence when their courses were 
marked by any considerable degree of virulence and fatality. 
Such senseless sentimentality must come to a speedy and an 
inglorious end. The reputation of Providence no less than 
science demands that all phenomena be put to the test of in- 
dependent research and observation ; and that all possible dili- 
gence be exercised by society no less than the individual, in 
abating all evils of whatever nature that offend against the 
welfare of the individual and afflict the social state. 
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Art II.—1. Occasional Papers ; or, The Theory of Glaciers 
By J. D. Forses. 


4 
2. Htudes sur les Glaciers. By L. Acassiz. 1840. 


3. The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By Joun Tynpaur, LL.D., F.R.S. London. 
1872. 


Accorpineé to the conclusions of geologists a few years ago, 
the primeval oceans of our globe were maintained by the 
radiation of heat from the internal fires of the earth, at a much 
higher temperature that at present. The greater dissolving 
powers of warm water, and the constant mechanical action of 
the water, kept in motion by the same causes which still move 
the ocean, would rapidly wear away the solid parts of the 
earth’s crust, and transport the débris to other places. Now, 
whether the waters of the ocean were ever at a much higher 
temperature than at this time, or not, we know from observa- 
tion that they are constantly producing changes in the external 
configuration of the earth; and we hence conclude that the 
same process has gone on in all ages of the world, ever since 
the ocean had an individual existence. Rivers have been no 
less potent in their influence in proportion to their extent ; 
and even rains and snows have added their mite to the great 
changes which the earth’s crust has undergone in past and 
present periods of terrestrial existence. 

The slow revolutions which have been brought about on 
the surface of the globe, by the indirect influence of rain and 
snow, and especially the latter, are wonderful beyond our first 
conception. The melting of the snows which accumulate on 
the tops of the declivities of mountains, in the cold season of 
the year, below the line of perpetual congelation, and the 
rains which fall during the warm portion of the year, give 
rise to streams which wear away the hard material in their 
course, and carry to the valleys and the low lands large pieces of 
rock, which have been loosened by frosts and brought to a 
lower level by the force of gravity, and in this way they con- 
tribute to the change which is constantly taking place. Some- 
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times the sudden melting of large bodies of mountain snows 
produce floods which, in modern times, destroy much property: 
_and otherwise affect the general conformation of the earth’s 
surface to a considerable extent. But it is not of the rains 
which annually fall, nor of the snows which annually fall and 
melt, that we intend to speak at this time ; but rather of those 
vast accumulations of snow which find a resting place on the 
parts of mountains which lie above the line of perennial frosts, 
or which at some former epoch did rest there, and which were 
the sources of glaciers of greater or less extent. 

The height of the snow line, or the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, above the level of the sea, varies with the distance from 
the equator. In Equatorial America it rises to an elevation of 
15,00U or 16,000 feet ; but in the Swiss Alps the snow line de- 
scends as low as 8,500 feet, while the higher peaks of the 
Alpine chain attain an altitude of 12,000 to 15,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. In those higher regions of the earth’s 
surface, the snow accumulates from year to year, and if there 
were no counteracting causes, the frozen mass would add 
almost indefinitely to the altitude of Alpine summits. The 
great weight of these masses of snow presses out the air which 
the snow contains, from the lower portions, and this, with the 
aid of partial thawing and then freezing, gradually converts 
the mass into ice. The force of gravity slowly brings the 
whole down into the valleys between the peaks, thus produc- 
ing glaciers or rivers of ice. Since the snow falls periodically, 
the accumulated mass becomes stratified. This stratification 
extends to the upper part of the glacier, which is here com- 
posed of a coarse granular snow called névé by the French. 
The lowest part of the glacier is composed of solid ice. These 
glaciers are not limited to the regions which lie above the line 
of perpetual snow, but they extend far down below that line, 
into a warmer climate, even so a3 to encroach on fields of 
grain. 


The appearance presented by glaciers is full of picturesque 


beauty, and even sublimity. 


Where the ice-stream descends 
1 steep slope or precipice, an icy cascade is formed, the ice 
being broken by the immense strain to which it is subject, and 
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it thus assumes beautiful forms, with peaks and pinnacles 
which project above the general level. “ If it were possible,” 
says Mr. Higgins, “to imagine the ocean ruffled by a gentle 
breeze, and consolidated, or a boundless mirror of ice, the 
reader might have some idea of the forms in which a glacier 
may be presented to the eye of the traveller ; but nothing less 
than a view can give him a conception of the terrific scene, 
or the amazement, if not the terror, with which the appear- 
ance is first beheld’ The traveller, as he passes over the 
mighty frozen ocean, may well imagine that he feels the bil- 
lows swelling beneath his feet; he stands in a new world, 
surrounded by new scenes ; no living object is there, and no 
sound except his own feeble voice, and the detonations of the 
ice as it tumbles in fragments down the yawning precipice ; 
not a flower or a tree can be seen, except the lowly pine, 
which seems to be left as though to mourn over the grave of 
nature.” This description applies when the day is cold, and 
the feeble influence of the sun’s rays is unable to loosen the 
little streams from their icy fetters. During a day of mild 
rain, however, or of hot sunshine, innumerable little streams 
of clear water flow in icy channels on the surface of the 
glaciers, but at the going-down of the sun these gradually 
freeze up, so that at night all is hushed and silent. 

The little streams which flow in the daytime are often 
precipitated into deep fissures* in the ice, and thus, with 
springs, contribute to the formation of torrents, which flow in 
tunnels at the bottom of the glaciers, for miles, and finally 
issue at their extremities from beneath beautiful caverns or 
arches. Thus, some rivers, like the Rhone, have their source 
in glaciers. Such is a general description of glaciers, as they 
appear to the eye of the traveller. 

The Swiss glaciers have been more thoroughly studied 
than any others which are known. The amount of surface on 
the Alps covered with ice is more than fifteen hundred square 
miles, and its thickness varies from eighty to six hundred 


* These fissures are sometimes twenty, thirty, and even a hundred feet. 
in width. 
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feet. There are thirty-four glaciers which border the snowy 
region of Mont Blanc, and ninety-five square miles of snow 
and ice cover that mountain.* The crests and higher parts of 
the Alps, which are often vast table lands, or plateaux, con- 
taining from one hundred to three hundred square miles, are 
covered with continued magses of ice of considerable thick- 
ness, and through this the lofty peaks rear their summits to 
considerable elevations above. These plateaux are called seas 
of ice (mers de glace), which form the higher parts of the 
glaciers. The length of the Swiss glaciers is sometimes be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles; and their width in the middle 
portion occasionally two or three, with a thickness of six hun- 
dred feet.+ 

At the extremity of a glacier there is usually a heap or 
mound of rocky fragment, of sizes varying from fine material 
to large pieces, and such an accumulation is called a terminal 
moraine. Along the margins of the glaciers, and sometimes 
in the middle portion, there are ridges, or continuous heaps, 
of similar material ; and these are called lateral and medial 
moraines. These moraines are formed by the wearing away 
and the breaking off of the rocks which lie along the edges of 
the ice-streams. The medial moraines are produced by ice- 
streams joining together, as one stream of water flows into an- 
other, and thus becomes a branch. The marginal moraines of 
the main stream and its branch join together, and thus form a 
moraine in the middle portion of the consolidated glacier.t 
We may hence conclude that any glacier which has one or 
more medial moraines, has one or more branches. ‘The motion 
of the glaciers (of which more hereafter) causes the existence 
of continuous ridges, or lateral and medial moraines. 





Since these moraines—and especially the terminal mo- 
raines which are the accumulation, as a general thing, of all 
the others—are not deposited in running water, the material 
of which they are composed is not sorted according to size and 
specific gravity, as is the case where the water is in motion, 
and hence there is no stratification in their structure. 











* Somerville’s Phys. Geog., p.53. + Lycell’s Prin. Geol. vol.i., p. 365. 
¢t Tyndall’s Forms of Water, p. 55. The medial moraines were first 
explained by M. Agassiz.—Htudes sur les Glaciers. 
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Glaciers exist in various parts of the temperate and the 
frigid zones, but they are especially numerous in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. A! mg the central parts of ‘the Alps, 
from Mont Blane on the one hand, to the frontiers of Tyrol 
on the other, there are counted more than four hundred gla- 
ciers, great and small, some of the latter being no more than 
three miles in length, while some of the former, as we have 
said, are more than twenty. It is estimated that more than a 
thousand square miles of surface in Switzerland are covered 
with glacier ice, which forms inexhaustible reservoirs from 
which some of the principal rivers of Europe are supplied. 

The Pyrenees mountains and the mountains of Norway 
have their glaciers, and in South America, in the Patagonian 
Andes, they exist, and in the Andes of Chili they come down 
to the sea, and give origin to icebergs 20° nearer the equator 
than in Europe.* 

The present influence of glaciers on the surface of the 
earth is very limited as compared with what it formerly was, 
since in all temperate latitudes, except in very limited and 
elevated regions, glaciers have entirely passed away. Perhaps 
the best existing representative of the former ice-covered 
earth is found in the interior and the northern parts of Green- 
land. According to the observations of Dr. Rink, of Copenha- 
gen, who spent several years in Greenland, that country is large- 
ly covered with an enormous ice crust, which attains in places a 
thickness of one or two thousand feet, and this great body of 
ice is gradually moving from the interior of the continent. to- 
wards the western ccast.| These vast icy plains of the interior 
abut upon the fiords, and by their motion they graduaily en- 
croach on them. Several of the inlets are completely filled, 
and some of them have the ice extending considerably out into 
the ocean, forming promontories of nosmall height. According 
to the traditions of- the Greenlanders, bays now inaccessible 
were formerly navigated, and others which are now almost 
wholly obliterated formerly extended from sea tosea .{ When 





* Darwin's Journal, p. 283. 
+ Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, p. 235, and Smithsonian Report for 1867, p. 346. 
¢ See Crantz’s History of Greenland, vol. i., pp. 5, 6. 
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we consider that the open ocean is the only barrier in those 
frozen regions that can effectually put a stop to the further 
extension of the ice, we may conclude that there is some prob- 
ability in the traditional knowledge of the inhabitants. 

Where the glacier ice comes down to the sea the waves 
slowly wear away and undermine it as it gradually moves sea- 
ward, and when the unsupported parts above the water become 
too heavy for the cohesion of the particles, they break off and 
plunge into the sea, thus forming those numerous icebergs so 
often met with in the northern ocean. The magnitude and 
appearance of these icebergs are exceedingly variable. Some 
of them have been observed aground in three hundred fathoms 
of water, and since no more than about one-seventh or one- 
eighth of the weight of the mass * remains above water, it is 
concluded that the whole thickness, or height, is not far from 
two thousand feet. Icebergs having a height above the water 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet, are quite com- 
mon; and since the absolute thickness is nearly a thousand 
feet, and the circumference in some cases a mile, the weight 
has been estimated at forty or fifty million tons. But when 
we recollect that these icebergs have already been floating for 
some time in the open sea, and exposed to the wasting effects 
of the waves and currents, we readily conclude that their orig- 
inal size when they were first separated from the parent gla- 
cier must have been vastly greater. These ice mountains are 
carried south by the currents of the ocean, which set in from 
the north through Baftin’s Bay, and they float as far as the 
latitude of the Azores. Captain Scoresby counted five hundred 
of these bergs in latitude 69° and 70° N., which rose above 
the surface of the ocean at heights varying from one hundred 
to two hundred feet, and measuring in circumference from a 
few yards to a mile.t 

During the gradual decay of the icebergs, they often as- 
sume strange and fantastic forms, * more like the vision of an 
eastern poet than the works of nature in an arctic land. Some 


* See Scoresby’s .1rtic Legions, vol. i, p. 234. ¢+Scoresby’s Voyage 
in 1822, p. 233. 
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resemble palaces, churches, or old castles, with spires, towers, 
windows, and arched gateways, fashioned of the purest 
marble, or when the sun shines on them, of the purest silver. 
Others appear like ships, trees, animals, or human beings, re- 
calling-the exquisite works of Grecian artists. Their colors 
are also extremely beautiful, some brilliant as burnished silver, 
others reflecting all the various hues of the rainbow, bright 
green, blue, and orange being the prevailing tints.” It is only 
when at a distance that one can contemplate with pleasure the 
fine appearance which they present, for when near by almost 
the only feeling which they inspire, is that of terror. The 
Greenlanders believe that a loud sound, or the splashing of the 
oars, sometimes loosen a fragment from an iceberg, and hence 
when they are obliged to pass near them, they move along in 
solemn silence till the danger is over, when they burst out into 
a shout of thankfulness and joy.* It is possible that pieces 
of ice may sometimes be in such conditions of unstable equili- 
brium, that the vibrations of the atmosphere caused by a sound 
will cause them to fall. 

To find existing glaciers, however, we need not leave our 
own country. Recent explorations in the states and territories 
of the far west, have revealed the existence of glaciers in the 
mountains of the Pacific slope, of a magnitude corresponding 
with some of the larger of the Swiss Alps. 

In September, 1870, Mr. Clarence King, U.S. geologist, 
in connection with others, visited Mt. Shasta, in northern 
California, for the purpose of making a detailed survey of the 
lava streams, which flow eastward from that peak. They 
climbed to the top of the lesser Shasta, a conical secondary 
crater which juts out from the main mass of the mountain on 
its northwest side. On looking down into a deep gorge, 
between the lesser and the greater Shasta, they saw directly 
beneath them a fine glacier, which commenced almost at the 
very crest of the main mountain, and flowed toward the 
smaller mountain, curving around the circular base of the 


* See Crantz's Hist., vol. i., p. 24. Scoresby’s Arctic Regions, vol. i., pp. 
23, 135. Graah’s Greenland, pp. 93, 104. 
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cone. Its length was not less than three miles, with a width 
of about 4,000 feet, “the surface here and there terribly 
broken in ‘cascades, and presenting all the characteristic. 
features of similar glaciers elsewhere.” The region of the 
terminal moraine was more extended than is usual in the Alps. 
The great accumulation of rubbish upon the end of the 
glacier, indicated a much greater thickness of the ice in 
former days. They afterwards climbed to the extreme summit 
of Mt. Shasta (14,440 feet), and from the northern edge of a 
prominent spur there were visible a system of three consider- 
able glaciers, the largest one being about four and a half 
miles in length, and two or three miles in width. Former 
observers had ascended the mountain from the south side, 
where no glaciers exist, and this is the reason why their dis- 
covery had not been previously made. A further examination 
revealed the fact that, without much doubt, the scattered 
snow-tields, which remain in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, are but the remnants of pre-existing glaciers. They 
are found in the region of the former great névé, but they 
extend down into what was the zone of glacier movement. 

On the eastern side, in a deep cafion, there was found a 
considerable glacier, which has its origin in a broad névé, 
which stretches to the very summit of the peak. The angle 
of the glacier, considering its whole extent, is very great, being 
not less than 28°. “It is one series of cascades, the whole 
front of the ice being crevassed in the most interesting manner. 
Near the lower end, divided by a boss of lava, it forks into 
two distinet bodies, one ending in an abrupt, rounded face, no 
less than nine hundred feet in height. Below this the other 
branch extends down the cafon for a mile and a half, covered 
throughout almost this entire length with loads of stones 
which are constantly falling in showers from the cafon walls 
on either side.” Several other glaciers were found in other 


parts of the mountain. One of them is crevassed in a series 
of immense chasms, some of them two thousand feet long, and 
from thirty to fifty feet wide. Snow bridges, like such as 
exist in the Swiss glaciers, are the only means of crossing 
these chasms; and the reader will at once conclude that the 
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examination of these glaciers is attended with considerable 
danger. All the north face of the mountain was observed 
to be covered with a great body of ice, interrupted by a few 
sharp lava ridges, which project above the general level. “The 
veins of blue ice, the planes of stratification, were distinctly 
observed, but neither mow/ins* nor regular dirt-bands are 
present. Numerous streams, however, flow over the surface 
of the ice, but they happen to pour into crevasses which are at 
present quite wide.” 

The marks of a former extensive system of glaciers were 
everywhere visible, the clearly-detined moraines of which 
forming one of the most interesting features of the country. 
Almost the whole topography of the lower part of the cone 
is modified by the ancient deposition of glacier material. 
Upon the southern or snowless side of the mountain, at an 
altitude of about 8,000 feet above the ocean, there exists a 
great “ plateau-like terrace,” having a width of 2,500 or 3,000 
feet, and extending around one-half of the cone, and composed 
wholly of moraine material.+ 

In 1870, Mr. S. F. Emmons and Mr. A. D. Wilson dis- 
covered some glaciers on Mt. Rainier, or Tachoma. The summit 
of this mountain is formed by three peaks, a southern, an 
sastern, and a northwestern, the eastérn being the highest. 
The two others are distant from this a mile and a half or 
two miles, with deep valleys between. The eastern peak is a 
circular crater, whose sides for sixty feet down are bare, but 
below this limit they are covered with a névé, with a slope of 
from 28° to31°. This xévé extends through a vertical distance 
of 2,000 feet below the crater rim, “an immense sheet: of 
white granular ice, having the general form of the mountain 
surface, and broken only by long transverse crevasses, one of 
those observed being from one to two miles in length ; it is 
then divided up by the several jutting rock-masses, or shoulder 
of the mountain, into the Nisqually, Cavlitz and White River 
glaciers, falling in distinct ice cascades for about 3,000 feet at 

* For an interesting account of moulins, or glaciers mills, dirt-bands and 
crevasses, see Tyndall’s Forms of Water, sections 44, 36 and 48. 

+t See American Journal of Science, 3d series, vol. i., pp. 157-61. 
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very steep angles, which sometimesapproach the perpendic- 
ular. From the foot of these cascades flow the glaciers 
proper, at a more gentle angle, growing narrower and sinking 
deeper into the mountain as they descend. From the inter- 
vening spurs, which slope even more gradually, they receive 
many tributary glaciers, while some of these secondary 
glaciers form independent streams, which only join the main 
river many miles below the end of the glaciers.” Of the 
many glaciers here discovered, the main White River glacier 
is the largest of the whole, being nearly, or quite, ten miles in 
length, and having a width of four or five miles in the broadest 
part, and narrowing down towards its extremity to about a 
mile and a half. 

The great eroding power of glacial ice is well illus- 
trated in this glacier, for it appears “to have eut down 
and carried away, on the northeastern side of the mountain, 
fully a third of its mass.” The thickness of the rock cut 
away, as shown by the walls on either side, was estimated at 
rather more than a mile. The thickness of the ice may pro- 
bably be reckoned in thousands of feet. Some of the medial 
moraines had peaks in them nearly a hundred feet high. 
Some moulins were seen, a double one of which was visited 
where two brooks poured into two circular wells each about 
ten feet in diameter, joined together at the surface, but sepa- 
rated below. They seemed to be of great depth, since stones 
thrown in made no noise that was audible. 

Ten large glaciers were observed, and five or six more 
were hidden by the mountain, all of which proceeded from 
an isolated peak. These, as is evident, must form a remark- 
able system, comparable, even, to the more celebrated and 
better known ones of Europe. The existence of glacier mo- 
tious was quite evident.* 

Besides the glaciers to which we have referred, others were 
discovered by Mr. Arnold Hague, which have their origin in 
Mount Hood, in the Cascade range of Oregen. The crater of 
this extinct voleanv is_about one-half a mile wide from east 


* Am. Jour. of Sei. \3), vol. i, pp. 161-5. 
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to west. The basin is partly filled with snow and ice, the 
inside of the crater-wall rising above them to the height of 
450 feet, while on the outer side it falls off abruptly for 2,000 
feet. Therim of the crater, or the thickness of the wall, is 
very narrow, not more than two feet in some places. Three 
distinct glaciers—the White, the Sandy, and the Little Sandy 
River glaciers—have their origin in the basin to which we 
have referred. 

Without describing these glaciers in detail, we may remark 
that, in the White River glacier, transverse crevasses are of 
frequent occurrence, running nearly parallel with one another. 
Generally, however, they are quite narrow. “One broad 
chasm presented clean, sharply-cut vertical sides, for nearly 
two hundred feet in depth, of clear, deep blue ice. Marginal 
crevasses, ice-caves, and caverns occur ; many of the latter are 
very beautiful, and afford fine opportunities for the study of 
the laminated and veined structure of glacial ice.” Since 
there are no tributary glaciers,no medial moraines exist, though 
lateral and terminal moraines are well-marked and extensive. 
The grinding effects of the glaciers were very evident, since 
the river is heavily charged with a light gray trachytic sand. 
The marks of extinct glacier systems of great extent were 
plainly visible.* | 

In the latter part of the year 1871, John Muir discovered 
a “living glacier” in the Sierras of California. -On Mount 
McCiure he found a glacier half a mile long and the width 
about the same. Others exist on Mount Lyell and on Mount 
Hoffman.+ 

We have already referred to the existence of glacier mo- 
tion. It appears that M. Agassiz} was the first to commence, 
in connection witha skilful engineer, M. Escher von der Linth, 
a series of exact measurements, in L841, to ascertain the laws 
of glacier motion. Contrary to what was expected, he soon 
discovered that the motion of the glacier was slower at the 





* Am: Jour. of Sei. [3], vol. i., pp. 165-7. + See Am. Jour. Sci. [3], 
vol. v., pp. 69-71. 
tSystéme Glaciaire, by MM. Agassiz, Guyot, and Desor, pp. 436-445. 
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sides than in the middle, and more rapid in the central por- 
tions than at the extremity. Professor J. D. Forbes visited 
Agassiz while the latter was engaged in his measurements, and . 
he soon after undertook an independent series of similar 
measurements, which enabled him to arrive at like results 
with Agassiz. He found the laws of glacier motion about the 
same as those governing the course of rivers—more rapid in 
the middle parts than at the sides, and more rapid at the top 
than at the bottom. 

M. Agassiz performed his experiments on glacier motion 
on the Unteraar glacier, and Prof. Forbes his on the Mer 
de Glace. To determine the motion of the Aletsch glacier, 
M. Escher von Linth, drove wooden stakes in the ice, but the 
rapid melting of the ice soon caused them to fall. To prevent 
this result, M. Agassiz carried boring tools to the Hotel des 
Neuchatelois, as the hut was called in which he and his 
companions took shelter. With these instruments he pierced 
the Unteraar glacier at six different places, to the depth of 
ten feet, in a straight line across the ice. In the holes piles 
were so firmly driven and fixed that they remained a year, 
and in 1842 the displacements of all of them were deter- 
mined. Commencing at one side and continuing across to 
the other side, the motion of each was as follows: 160, 225, 
269, 245, 210, and 125 feet. Thus we see the more rapid 
motion of the central stakes. Subsequently M. Agassiz em- 
ployed the theodolite, by means of which the motion of the 
glacier can be detected within a short space of time.* 

The same year in which M. Agassiz employed the theodo- 
lite on the Unteraar glacier, Professor Forbes employed it on 
the Mer de Glace. He showed that with a correctly adjusted 
theodolite the motion of the glacier can be measured from 
day to day; and he affirmed that it may even be determined 
from hour to hour. Le triangulated the Mer de Glace, and 
made an excellent map of it.+ 

In 1857 Professor Tyndall reexamined the motion of the 
Mer de Glace, and he arrived at some very important conclu- 


* See Systeme Glaciaire. .+ See Forbes’ Travels in the Alps. 
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sions in relation to glacier motion. He found that where the 
ice-stream curves, the line of swiftest motion is not in the 
centre of the glacier, but it lies nearer the convex side of it. 
He gives the law in the following words:* “ When a glacier 
moves through a sinuous valley, the levers of the point of 
maximum motion does not coincide with the centre of the 
glacier, but, on the contrary, always lies on the convex side of 
the central line. The locus is therefore a curved line more 
deeply sinuous than the valley itself, and crosses the axis of 
the glacier at each point of contrary flexure.” We thus have 
the very important conclusion, that the river of ice follows 
the same general law as the river of water.+ 

The cause of glacier motion has given rise to much discus- 
sion, and although able minds have devoted much attention to 
the subject, according to one hypothesis or another, yet the 
matter does not seem to be entirely settled to the complete 
satisfaction of all enquirers. Since the motion of glaciers, as 
a whole, is down hill and not in the reverse direction, we may 
conclude that the primary cause of the phenomenon is the 
force of gravity ; and the question that remains to be settled, 
is how the force of gravity can produce the motion when the 
form of the glaciers and their general physical condition are 
considered. 

Since water expands when it freezes, this is the cause of 
glacier motion, according to the views of Scheuchzer, a cele- 
brated naturalist of Zurich, who visited the Swiss glaciers in 
1705. According to him the water in the fissures of the 
glaciers, freezes, and by its great expansive force it urges the 
ice, on the lower side, along. This theory is not without some 
plausibility, and many years subsequently this theory was 
more completely worked out by M. Charpentier, and it was 
long known as “ Charpentier’s Dilatation Theory.” M. Agassiz 
at first adopted this theory, but he subsequently proved that 
the motion of glacier cold is untenable, and the theory has 
generally been abandoned. 





* Forms of Water, section 25. 
+ For a somewhat detailed account of the motions of glaciers and their 
measurement, see Tyndall's Horms of Water. 
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The “Sliding Theory” was proposed in 1760 by Altmann 
and Griiner. According to this, glaciers move by sliding over 
their beds. Many years afterwards M. de Saussure revived it, 
and it has been called “ De Saussure’s Theory.”* But the 
description which we have given of glacier motion, and the 
laws which govern it, would naturally lead one to the conclu- 
sion that glacier ice is viscous, or plastic, since we cannot at 
first see how solid ice could be squeezed up and forced 
through a narrower passage between the rocks. M. Bordier, 
of Geneva, in a book published in 1773, suggested the notion 
of plasticity in glacier ice.t For years this suggestion was 
unheeded. Rendu, a Catholic priest, proposed anew the 
theory of plasticity, and being a man of an acute and power- 
ful mind, he developed the theory with great skill. In 1841 
he laid before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Savoy, his 
theory of glaciers. 

It was Professor James D. Forbes, however, who more 
thoroughly developed the theory of Bordier. According to 
his view, a glacier is asemi-fluid or viscous body, and it is urged 
down slopes of certain inclination, by the natural pressure of 
its parts, or the force of gravity. Our every day experience 
teaches us, however, quite the contrary of the idea of viscosity 
—ice appears to be solid, hard, brittle. Some other considera- 
tions, therefore, require to be introduced, before we can 
account for the observed motion of glaciers. The resistance 
to the motion of the ice by particles, or its shearing-force, 
must be overcome in some way. Canon Moseley has shown 
that the shearing-force of ice is about seventy-five pounds to 
the square inch of under surface, and that this must be re- 
duced by some power to about one and a third pounds to the 
square inch. That is, in order that a glacier may be able to 
move according to the laws which regulate the motion of a 
river, as we have seen that it does—differentially, or particle 
by particle—the foree which binds the ice together in a solid 
body must be temporarily destroyed, or counteracted by some 
other force: or the shearing-force must be reduced to the 





* Forms of Water, p- 156. + Iad., p- 157. 
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fortieth part, at least, of what it actually is. The question 
now is, what power is capable of doing this, and yet leave the 
ice in the solid state, at least to all appearance ? 

That solar heat has some influence on the motion of 
glaciers, is evident from the fact that the winter motion is con- 
siderably less than the summer motion. We have found no 
measurements that give us the spring and fall rates of motion. 
According to Professor Tyndall’s measurements, the motion 
of the Mer de Glace near Montanvert, in the summer, near 
its middle parts, is about twenty-five inches in twenty-four 
hours ; * while in winter the motion at the same place is only 
about sixteen or seventeen inches in twenty-four hours. t 
Thus the winter motion is no more than two-thirds of the 
summer motion. According to Principal Forbes’ measure- 
ments the motion in the night is about the same as in the day- 
time. 

Mr. J. Croll, of the Geological Survey of Scotland, has , 
given an explanation of the manner in which solar heat assists 
the glacier te descend.t According to this author the motion 
of the glacier is molecular. “The ice descends molecule by 
molecule. The ice of the glacier is in the hard crystalline 
state, but it does not descend in this state. Gravitation is a 
constantly acting force; if a particle of the ice lose its shear- 
ing force, though but for the moment, it will descend by its 
weight alone. Buta particle of the ice will lose its shearing 
force for a moment if the particle loses its crystalline state for 
the moment. The passage of the heat through the ice 
whether by conduction or by radiation, in all probability, is a 
molecular process; that is, the form of energy termed heat is 
transmitted from molecule to molecule of the ice.” As the 
heat passes through each particle, it is in a different state from 
what it was previous te the moment when the heat entered it, 
and also immediately after the heat has left it. If the energy 
of the heat is sufficient to convert the particle into the liquid 
state, the fever of gravity will cause the glacier to move. Mr. 


* Forms of Water, p. 69. + Id., p. 93. 
¢ Philosophical Magazine, for September, 1870. Am. Jour. Science, 
January, 1871, p. 65. 
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Croll rather favors the idea that the particle is, for the moment, 
liquid. There is some plausibility in this explanation, but the 
question seems to be rather more complicated than this solu- 
tion would seem to imply. The fact that the particles of ice 
are subject to great pressure, quite evidently, judging from 
certain experiments, has something to do with their motion. 
According to some experiments on the crushing of ice, by 
Canon Mosely,* he arrives at the conclusion that if a glacier is 
over 710 feet in thickness, the under surface of the ice must 
be crushed by the incumbent weight. Professor Philips 
experiment, however, led to the conclusion that the ice might 
extend to 1,000 or 1,500 feet in thickness, after which, if this 
number was exceeded, the ice would lose its solidity. Mr. King 
judged the ice, in one of the glaciers of Mt. Shasta, to be at 
least “from eighteen to twenty-five "hundred feet” thick. 
The Humboldt glacier, in the north of Greenland, has a thick- 
ness, according to Dr. Kane, of more than 2,000 feet ; and Dr. 
Ilayes saw icebergs (that is, pieces of glaciers) in Baftin’s 
Bay, aground in half a mile of water. We may, hence, con- 
clude that it is possible for ice to exist as ice, and yet have ¢ 
thickness of two thousand feet or more. But according to 
the experiments to‘which we have referred, ice formed under 
a pressure of 1,000 feet of ice, would be crushed under a 
pressure of 2,000 feet of ice. But being crushed it would 
immediately resolidify from the property of regelation, of 
which more presently. If this crushing took place suddenly, 
the solidity of the ice would not be continuous; but if the 
increase of pressure were gradually applied, the change in the 
nature of the solidity would take place as gradually. We 
may hence infer that the glacier ice—which is subject to im- 
mense pressure from the accumulation of snow on the tops 
aud sides of mountains where glaciers exist, and the changes 
in the form of the valleys through which glaciers pass—is 
able to accommodate itself to the changes of form required of 
it. That is, it obeys the laws of the forces which act upon it, 
which are, as we have seen, the same as those which act upon 


* Phil. Mag. for January, 1870. 
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rivers ; at least, the phenomena which glaciers and rivers pre- 
sent, very closely resemble one another. It seems highly 
probable that if the present state of mathematical analysis 
would enable us to treat the problem of the motion of glaciers 
by means of it—taking into consideration pressure, the force 
of gravity, heat and friction—the results to which we should 
arrive would closely correspond with observed appearances. 
The disturbing causes are so great and so numerous—the per- 
turbations so large—the plain problem gives results that are 
scarcely approximate. 

It has been satisfactorily proved that the freezing point of 
water is lowered by pressure; and Professor James Thomson 
has proved that ice can be liquified by pressure. Professor 
Mousson has also been able to liquify large masses of ice by 
the force of a hydraulic press. But there is still another 
element which is not usually considered, the heat developed 
by the pressure td which the ice is subject ; that is, the mechan- 
ical work of the force of gravity in its tendency to urge the 
ice from a higher to a lower level, tends toward the liquifac- 
tion of ice. 

Some experiments on the physical properties of ice, by Mr. 
John Aitkin, have a bearing on the problem of glacier motion. 
It was noticed that the same water, after being frozen and 
melted several times, finally burst the tube in which it was 
frozen. For the first two or three times the water was frozen, 
the resulting ice possessed a certain degree of viscosity so that 
it could adapt itself to the shape of the tube. The air con- 
tained in the ice rendered it apparently viscous, at least it en- 
abled it to adapt itself to the form of the tube in which it was 
frozen. The continued repetition of the freezing process, de- 
prived the ice of air which it at first contained, and with it of 
its viscosity. To test the truth of this explanation, he dis- 
solved a large quantity of air in a glass tube of water, two- 
fifths of an inch in diameter, and then froze it. The ice beams 
thus formed (twelve inches long) were taken from the tubes 
aud placed upon props, eight and a half inches apart, and a 
one-pound weight suspended from the centre. The beams be- 
gan to bend at once, and continued to do so as long as the 
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weight was left on them. This would seem to prove the vis- 
cosity of ice of this character. He next formed some ice as 
nearly resembling glacier ice as he could, and the beams so 
formed were more easily bent than the others. The temper- 
ature of the experiments was that of three degrees Fahrenheit 
below the freezing point. The lower the temperature the 
more slowly the ice-beams bent. 

He afterwards attempted to make ice rings of bars of ice 
one-fifth of an inch in diameter. The ice yielded to the pres- 
sure for a time without breaking, but at first he could not suc- 
ceed in forming any rings. by reasoning upon the matter he 
concluded that by allowing the ice a little time to resolidify, 
or regain its natural structure, at proper intervals during 
the bending, he could form the rings, and in this way he suc- 
ceeded. “These conditions,” says he, “of alternate rest and 
pressure are, in all probability, those which exist in glaciers. 
After pressure has acted at one part of the. glacier, bending 
takes place, so relieving the ice at that part from the pressure 
which comes to bear on another part of the glacier, and before 
the pressure again comes to bear on the first part, its strength 
and plasticity or viscosity has been restored by rest.”* To 
sum up, then, we may conclude that the motion of glaciers is 
due to various causes, among which we may enumerate heat, 
pressure, the viscosity of ice, the sliding of the ice over its 
channel, where it must have a tendency to melt ; and possibly 
the old dilatation theory explains something in this motion. 
In all cases of melting from pressure the principle of regela- 
tion, first noticed by Professor Farady, comes into action. 
The same causes which move a glacier to-day, must have 
moved them in all ages of their existence. 

We have now given the reader some account of existing 
glaciers, their observed motions, and the causes of those mo- 
tions so far as they are known, but of the influence of glaciers 
we have said but little, nor have we more than occasionally 
referred to extinct glaciers, or such as once existed and are 





* Nature, Feb. 13, 1873. Am. Jour. Sei. [3], vol. v., pp. 305--7. 
+ See Tyn. Forms of Water. 
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now passed away, leaving behind them unmistakable evidence 
of what they once were, and of the extensive modification 
which they were able to produce in the surface features of the 
earth. Just how near the tropical regions of our globe they 
once extended, we are not able to say, for those regions have 
not been so thoroughly examined as the temperate latitudes. 
It may yet be found that they have left traces of a feeble if 
not a vigorous existence, where at present it is not supposed 
that they extended. 

M. Agassiz found, during the Hasler expedition in 1872,* 
not only numerous existing glaciers in the southern portion of 
South America, but abundant evidence of pre-existing glaciers 
of wide extent, which have grooved, scratched, and polished 
the rocks, transported boulders, ground down pieces of rocks 
to pebble size, and in short they have produced the various 
phenomena which are known to be due to the motion and the 
mechanical action of glaciers. The great glaciers during the 
glacial period proper, moved, in the southern part of South 
America, from south to north according to the observations of 
Agassiz.t Glacial phenomena extend as far north as the par- 
allel of 37°. 

Glaciers once existed in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, and their phenomena have been somewhat carefully 
traced by geologists. A little farther north, in Iceland, gla- 
ciers still exist. Those which now exist in the mountains 
of the Scandinavian peuinsula { are only the remains of exten- 
sive seas of ice which covered the country as Greenland is 
now covered. 

At the beginning of the quaternary period, the European 
continent, though of less extent than at present, was wrapped 
in a shroud of snow, and closely resembled the present aspect 
of the polar regions. Enormous glaciers covered Iceland, 
Scotland, and Scandinavia, and the valleys of the Carpathian 
mountains, the Balkan, the Apennines, and the Pyrenees, 


* See his letter to Prof. Peirce, published in the N. Y. Semi-weekly 7'ri- 
bune of July 2, 1872. + Am. Jour. Sci. [3], vol. iv., p. 135. 
t La Névé de Justedal et ses Glaciers, par C. de Seve. Christiania, 1870. 
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were filled to their summits with ice. In middle Europe, on 
both sides of the Alps, in the Vosges, the Black Forest, and in 
other great mountain ranges of the continent, erratic blocks, 
rolled pebbles, grooved and polished rocks, tell us of the 
former action of glaciers, where at present they cannot exist. 
The ancient glacier of the Rhone, the boulders carried by 
which were traced by Professor Guyot from the Juras across 
the plains to their sources in the Alps,* has recently been 
traced by MM. Falson and Chantre, all the way from Lake 
Geneva southwestward to Lyons, passing by Seillon, Chatillon, 
Ars and Sattonay, and even to Vienne in Dauphiny, some ten 
miles farther south.t+ 

When we consider the hardness of ice, and its power to 
resist impressions, we can easily imagine that a mass of it 
from a mile to two or three miles wide, with a thickness of six 
hundred or a thousand feet, constantly in motion, must not 
only wear away the rocks beneath it and at its sides, but when 
we recollect that a vast amount of pieces of rock of angular 
shape, and small stones, are frozen in the ice, we see that the 
rocks over which the glacier moves, will be scratched, and 
these scratches will be parellel with one another. These par- 
allel marks, where they are found to exist, are evidence of 
glacier work. The front end, or nose of the glacier, plows up 
and scoops out the rocky and earthy material, when the tem- 
perature of the air permits it to advance, and in this way lake- 
basins are sometimes formed. The material carried down by 
the moving ice is deposited at the extremity where the ice 
continually melts.t and thus large heaps of unstratified mate- 
rial, consisting of the de4ris of rocks, are formed, constituting 
what are called terminal moraines. The existence of these 
is another evidence that glaciers have once occupied such 


* Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, pp. 298, 300. + Bibl. Univ., tome xliv., 
p. 46. 1872. 

{ When the Alpine glaciers reach a situation such that they are not more 
than 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea level, they melt so rapidly that they 
cannot extend any farther, unless the temperature changes. These precise 
limits vary from yearto year, and still more when larger periods of time are 
considered. In one instance it is known that one receded half a mile in a 
single year. 
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places. Since frosts and various other causes occasionally 
separate large masses from the parent rocks of the valleys 
through which the ice stream moves, these will lodge on the 
surface of the glaciers, and they may in this way be trans- 
ported to distant places, and even deposited on mountain 
sides and other elevated places. The following extract from 
Lyell* will give the reader an idea of the great transporting 
power of glaciers : 

‘* Now, some or all of the marks above enumerated—the moraines, 
erratics, polished surfaces, domes, striz, and perched rocks—are ob- 
served in the Alps at great heights above the present glaciers, and far 
below their actual extremities ; also in the great valley of Switzerland, 
fifty miles broad ; and almost everywhere on the Jura, a chain which lies 
to the north of this valley. The average height of the Jura is about one- 
third that of the Alps, and it is now entirely destitute of glaciers ; yet 
it presents almost everywhere moraines, and polished and grooved sur- 
faces of rocks. The erratics, moreover, which cover it, present a 
phenomenon which has astonished and perplexed the geologist for 
more than half a century. No conclusion can be more incontest- 
able than that these angular blocks of granite, gneiss, and other crys- 
talline formations, came from the Alps, and that they have been 
brought for a distance of fifty miles and upwards across one of the 
widest and deepest valleys of the world ; so that they are now lodged 
on the hills and valleys of a chain composed of limestone and other 
formations, altogether distinct from those of the Alps. Their great 
size and angularity, after a journey of so many leagues, have justly 
excited wonder, for hundreds of them are as large as cottages; and 
one in particular, composed of gneiss, celebrated under the name of 
Pierre i Bot, rests on the side of a hill about 900 feet above the Lake 
of Neufchatel, and is no less than forty feet in diameter. But there 
are some far-transported masses of granite and gneiss which are still 
larger, and which have been found to contain 50,000 and 60,000 cubic 
feet of stone; and one limestone block at Devens, near Bex, which 
has travelled thirty miles, contains 161,000 cubic feet, its angles being 
sharp and unworn.” 

The European glaciers have, in many places, worn the 

rocks into rounded or hemi-spheroidal form, which, at a dis- 
tance, resemble sheep lying down, and they are hence called, 
in Switzerland, roches moutonées or sheep-back rocks. These 
rocks were found by Lyell and others, in North Wales, 





* Antiquity of Man, pp. 294-5. 
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Sweden, and North America; and Agassiz found them in 
considerable abundance in the southern part of South America, 
and even as high as fifteen hundred feet above the sea. In 
North America the vroches moutonées are found scattered 
over a considerable part of the northern United S:ates, in 
New England, the Middle States, the Rocky Mountains, and 
the mountains farther west. 

Under the general name drift, geologists have for years 
described a somewhat peculiar formation which has left 
extensive markings all over the northern part of this country. 
This drift consists of materials derived from all the earlier 
formations of the earth’s crust, accordingly as they were ex- 
posed to its action. These materials are in all stages, from 
the finest sand to boulders and fragments of rocks of e1ormous 
dimensions. These are, in many cases, thrown confusedly 
together, without sorting or stratification. The thickness of 
the drift material is not uniform; some places, the rocks 
beneath are nearly bare ; in others, it is piled up in ridges and 
hills of considerable height. The boulders are almost every- 
where sufficiently numerous to be noticeable ; but in some places 
they are so thickly strewed as to attract special attention. Near 
Squam, in Gloucester, Mass., they are to be reckoned by hun- 
dreds. The west part of Cape Ann,in the same state, exhibits 
them in very great abundance.* 

The rocky fragments, boulders, and other materials of the 
drift, are found to be of a different structure -and mineral 
composition from the underlying rocks, and hence they were 
derived from a distance. That these materials have been 
moved from the north towards the south has been made evi- 
dent by observation. As a rule the ledges from which boul- 
ders have been derived, can be found to the north of the present 
position of the boulders; and in many instances they have 
actually been traced out. Sometimes they have been carried 
for miles; in others, only fora few rods. Islands along the coast 
of the Eastern States are covered with boulders derived from 


edges on the continent ; and boulders derived from the coun- 


Hitchcock's Geology, p. 207. 
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try north of the great lakes, are scattered over the Western 
States. In numerous instances large fragments of rocks from 
one range of hills or mountains have been carried across the 
intervening valleys, often of great depth, as we have seen was 
the case in Switzerland. Huge boulders have been lodged on 
the sides of hills and mountains and in other places, and so 
poised on other rocks that a small paver can rock them, 
though an immense force would be required to dislodge them, 
and they are consequently called rocking stones. 

Throughout the regions to which we have referred, where 
drift material exists, the rocks in places, or such as were de- 
posited there, are more or less polished, straited, or grooved. 
Marks of this character are an essential part of the record of 
the great changes which once swept over the northern and 
southern parts of America, and at least over the northern part 
of Europe. Where this record has not been effaced by subse- 
quent causes, or buried beneath an accumulation of material 
carried and deposited by water, to a depth so great that obser- 
vation is impossible, these markings are conspicuous. As a 
general rule the grooves, which are parallel to one another, 
are no more than a fraction of an inch in depth, and from one- 
fourth to four inches in breadth, but rarely as much as a foot, 
with a depth of three or four inches. On the other hand, the 
markings are so small as to be scarcely visible ; and on quartz 
and similar hard material the microscope reveals delicately 
and definitely cut striz. In other places the surface is 
smoothly polished. The direction in which the boulders 
moved, indicates the direction of the striz. The northern 
sides of mountains are more numerously marked than the 
southern sides; the former are more rounded, while the latter 
are left more angular. Such is a brief description of the drift 
phenomena of North America, and it will apply with but 
little change to the same formation in other parts of the 
world. 

There is no longer much doubt as to the primary cause 
which produced all these phenomena; but such was not the 
case a few years ago. We then had the iceberg theory, in 
which these floating masses were supposed to have been carried 
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southward by ocean currents, setting in that direction, carrying 
in them and on them an immense amount of detritus, the 
rocks frozen in the body of the ice, producing the scratches 
and other marks in the rocks still in place, while the continent 
was still beneath the surface of the ocean.* Icebergs have 
unquestionably produced some changes. 

There was also the theory which ascribed the phenomena 
of drift to the rise of large areas beneath the Artic and 
the Antarctic oceans, by which means their waters have been 
driven towards the equator, bearing along with them ice 
loaded with detritus. Further, there may have been, accord- 
ing to the theory, a succession of vertical movements, which 
produced successive waves; and thus the waters must have 
repeatedly risen and fallen, and by freezing at their ebb, vast 
masses of ice may have risen, and been floated along, carrying 
their load of material to be deposited where the ice melted, 
sometimes on the sides of mountains, where it was forced by 
the immense pressure to which the water was subject. The 
markings to which we have referred were supposed to be pro- 
duced in this manner.t 

There were others, however, relying more on a careful 
examination of the phenomena, and a better acquaintance 
with the action of glaciers, saw no other means to explain al] 
the appearances which the drift formation presents, than the 
action of those great ice streams, whose remnants we have 
already briefly described as existing in different parts of the 
temperate and the arctic zones. The early writers on the subject 
could scarcely get rid, however, of the idea of sudden changes 
in bringing about the phenomena which the formations in the 
earth’s crust present. We need not go back more than a 
quarter of a century, in the history of geological books, to find 
very many changes described as having taken place com- 
paratively suddenly. The existence of Siberian mammoths 
frozen in the mud and ice, was thought to be almost sure 
proof of a very sudden change in the climate about the 
glacier epoch. 





* See Lyell’s Principles, chap. x., vol. i. 
+ De la Beeche's Geological Manual, p. 172. 
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As there are those who still cling to the iceberg theory to 
explain the events of the glacial era in American geology, we 
may mention that Agassiz and Guyot, on their arrival in New 
England, saw only the effects of glaciers. These eminent 
men, to whose labors we have already referred, were among 
the most active and learned of Alpine explorers, and having 
become familiar with the phenomena of glaciers, they were 
well prepared to give an intelligent decision in relation to the 
matter. 

Professor James D. Dana has entered into a detailed ex- 
amination of the glacial phenomena presented in the New 
Haven regions and he pronounces decidedly in favor of 
glaciers ; not only as pertaining to that region, but the whole 
interior of New England.* Without discussing this part of 
the subject farther, we may safely conclude that the time is- 
not far distant when there will scarcely be two opinions on 
the subject. 

Professor Dana has discussed the great extinct glacier of 
New England, and deduced various conclusions respecting it. 
That it was of great thickness is proved by the fact that 
scratches are found at the height of 5,000 to 5,200 feet above 
the sea. It is inferred that the glacier had a thickness of 
5,000 to 6,500 feet in northern New England, and an average 
of 2,700 in southern. A mass of ice of this enormons thick- 
ness would press with extraordinary power on the rocks be- 
neath it, and as it moved along, its power of abrasion must 
have been very great. Fragments of rocks, lodged on the 
surface of this glacier, would be transported from one moun- 
tain to another, across intervening valleys of great depth, by 
the motion of the ice-stream. As the glacier melted, some of 
these masses of rocks would be left on mountain sides and 
even on summits.. According to Dana, the melting went on 
slowly at first, but near the close of the era it was more rapid. 
Since this was a continental, and not a valley glacier, there 
were no lateral moraines. Of the material deposited by the 
inelting of the ice, that which fell so as not to be acted on by rune 


* Am. Jour. of Sci. [3], vol. i., pp. 1-5. 
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ning water would not be stratified, while the part sorted by 
streams of water would show stratification. 

This great glacier came from British America, where its 
thickness was probably considerably greater. The elevation 
of the land in the higher latitudes was probably much greater 
than at present, sv as to cause the glacier to descend in a 
southerly course.* That continental areas are gradually 
changing their relative level, is a well-established fact of ob- 
servation.+ 

According to Professor Joseph Le Conte, glaciers once 
existed in the Sierras of California. Ile says: “There can be 
no doubt, I think, that the Yosemite valley was once filled 
to its brim by a great glacier.’ This he infers from the 
glaciated forms which he says are unmistakably observable on 
the walls of the valley in many places. Old terminal moraines 
are not perfectly distinctly made out; but he thinks there 
is no difficulty in tracing the existence of half-eflaced mounds 
of this character in the Yosemite valley. The bottom of this 
valley consists of a succession of level meadows covered with 
grass and flowers, separated by higher ground overgrown with 
pines. The soil of the meadows is composed of stratified 
sand and gravel, but the higher ground is composed of wn- 
stratified boulders of all sizes, as is the case with terminal 
moraines, as we have already mentioned. “ These boulder 
piles are certainly terminal moraines, and the meadows are 
ancient lakes or marshes, produced by the damming up of the 
river waters by successive terminal moraines left by the retreat 
of the glacier and afterward filled up by river silt.” Professor 
Le Conte has traced the former existence of branch glaciers, 
and of glaciers of other valleys. 

Glacier work has been traced in many other places in this 
country ; and recently one has been traced in Virginia.§ The 
cause of the glacial climate forms an interesting chapter in 
geological science, but this paper has already reached too 
extended limits to treat it at this time. 


* Am. Jour. of Sci. [3], vol. ii., p. 324; and vol. v., p. 188. +N. Q. R., 


No. LIL, p. 367. { Am. Jour. of Sei. [38], vol. v., p. 825. — § Ibid., vol. vi., 
p. 371. 
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Arr. ITL.—1. Jeelandic Poetry, or the Edda Saemunda. 
Translated into English verse by A.S. Corrie. Bristol. 
1797. 


bo 


Literature Scandinave. Xaver Marmier. Paris. 1840. 


3. Lieder der alten Edda herausgeghen durch die Brueder 
Grimm. (Songs of the old Edda. Edited by Grom 
srothers.) Berlin. 1815. 


4. Mythologie Celtique traduite par P. H. Matier-. 


On 


TTistoire de Danemark. Mauer. Vol. 2. Geneve. 1787. 


In contemplating the intellectual life of nations as exhibi- 
ted by their literature we shall often have an opportunity to 
find striking contrasts as well as certain similar features. 
Comparative history and the philosophy of languages have 
done much, in our age, to facilitate the intercourse of science 
in generalizing it and promulgating cosmopolitan views and in- 
terests. The intellectual horizon of our generation is widening 
rapidly, though we cannot always deny that we lose in depth 
of speculation what we gain in breadth and liberality of 
views. 

There seems to be a certain connection of the political and 
intellectual life of nations. 


There are various means for pro- 
ducing a thriving state. 


The same circumstances that caused 
the golden age of Roman literature, for instance, vast wealth 
accumulated for centuries, luxury, munificence of the Maece- 
nas of that time, fine taste for sculpture and architecture, an 
existence brought up in the great style of life—all of it caused 
also the downfall of Roman power. 

But not those nations which were the strongest in num- 
bers and territory have always attained the first rank in_his- 
tory ; often small ones have risen from a comparatively weak 
state to grandeur and intellectual importance. The unfertile 
rocks of Phoenicia which embraced only a small and _ barren 
strip of land between the Mediterranean Sea and the Lebanon 
have produced the most enterprising nation of antiquity, to 
which we are indebted for numerous inventions and improve- 
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ments. Athens contained only forty-five thousand citizens 
at its most flourishing, epoch in the Periclean age; never- 
theless it was beyond all comparison the most important 
centre of culture in its time. Two thousand years have 
passed by and still we venerate Greek genius, and strive only to 
reach it—often vainly—in literature and art, architecture and 
sculpture ; in all that was termed xaddy xudéyaddér, beautiful, 
good and ethical. The little Dutch republic having made 
herself free from Spanish tyranny, claimed an unrivalled mari- 
time preponderance for many decades, and succeeded in con- 
quering or establishing some of the most important commer- 
cial emporia of the world, such as Calcutta, Batavia, Cape 
Town and even New York. In our own time England rules 
from her island home over an empire equal to that of Rome 
in its palmiest days. In a similar way Iceland. though inhab- 
ited by few men, became destined to play an important role on 
the world’s theatre—for many centuries during the medieval 
time. 

There are six branches of the great tree of Germanic lan- 
guages, the most ancient being the Gothic offset, that has left 
us only few evidences of its existence—the translation of the 
Bible, by Bishop Ulphilas, kept now in the library of Upsala, 
and well known to linguists as the “ codex argenteus.” Next 
to the Gothic stands the Anglo-Saxon literature, which has be- 
come rejuvenated in the English language, while the Gothic 
has left no younger child. The third is the Icelandic, or old 
Northern language, kept to this day nearly in the same form 
as it was centuries ago in that lone island, the younger danghters 
of it being the Swedish and Danish languages. The fourth 
branch, the Frisian, lives only in a few law books. The fifth, 
the old Saxon, has become divided into Low German and 
Middle Dutch, the young branches being the Flemish and 
Dutch dialects; and the sixth into the old German and High 
German, or German proper. 

Some highly interesting lectures of a talented young: [ce- 
lander, lately delivered at London to a full audience of scientitie 
men, seem to have revived the sympathy of learned men for 


that rarely-visited, half-forgotten island amidst the two great 
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civilized continents; though we certainly cannot entirely for- 
get the existence of a language we may call our cousin; of a 
mythology giving everywhere its clear proofs of a vigorous 
significance in our modern life; of a history closely connected 
with the most ancient ages of our country, and of a literature 
that has become a “ Castalian fountain ” for all the classical 
periods of England, Sweden, and Germany. 

It is doubtful whether the Romans knew Iceland. Vari- 
ous and acute speculations have been made upon the 
subject of the “ultima Thule,” as mentioned by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Seneca. This much seems to be certain, Iceland 
was not inhabited at those remote ages. Its history begins 
with that of Norway, its mother country, long after the great 
thunderstorm had subsided that came roaring down from the 
tops of the German oaks, and caused the decline and utter fall 
of the Roman Empire. Some centuries after the dawn of 
humanity, christianity rose even for those distant and 
almost unknown northern countries. -In 875 Harold Har- 
fagr, the fine-haired king, pledged by a solemn oath to a 
handsome lady that had refused to marry him whilst only 
the sovereign of one of those petty kingdoms of Norway, 
“threw up the shield,” as the Northmen say, and went out to 
unite the country under his sway. He swore never to shave 
his beard nor cut his hair before he had fulfilled his vows. 
Years passed by and fortune smiled upon the bold youth— 
many a hard pitched battle was fought, and after a successful, 
though bloody war, and many protracted struggles, Harold 
succeeded in conquering Norway, having slain and defeated 
the Northmen, as well as the Swedish Goths that had come to 
their assistance. Then the lady consented to marry him, and 
he was deprived of his hair that had surrounded his gigantic 
form in heavy curls like a royal cloak. Harfagr reigned in 
Norway with despotic sway, and the Christian faith came with 
him. 

But not all of that freedom-loving nation surrendered to 
him. Iceland had been discovered by a Norwegian a short 
time previously, and as its climate had little to terrify men 
accustomed to the bleak mountains of Norway, or to a life 
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spent chiefly upon the ocean, Ingulf and Hiorlef, about the 
year 847, found no difficulty in conducting thither a colony. 
After Harold’s successful wars, more followed that are said 
to have belonged to the proudest and wealthiest of the 
aristocratic class. They resolved to leave the country, and 
to carry with them their old habits and usages, that had 
become dear to them in the course of centuries, their old 
pagan gods, and their free institutions, to a corner of the 
earth where there were no tyrants, no slaughter and slavery, 
to establish that new Eden—often sought for by mankind 
in all ages, but seldom found. They emigrated to Iceland, 
fixing their penates on that solitary spot, where they were 
allowed to worship their old and much-beloved gods ; active, 
industrious, simple, and pure men, like our Pilgrim fathers. 

The history, life, and nature of that ice-covered island are 
intimately mingled with its literature, which may be fully un- 
derstood only after having considered the circumstances by 
which, and according to which, it was brought to thrive. The 
Icelandic language and life remained nearly unchanged. “ Elle 
apparait,” says Xaver Marmier, “ encore anjourd’ hui a peu 
prés telle qu’on la trouve dans ses premiers monuments.” 
The rural life of Iceland was homely and simple, of a won- 
derful naiveté. Up to this day it has had a continual struggle 
for the existence of man against a wild, rough, and almost 
indomitable nature, such as may be exhibited by no other 
courtry. “Le sol aride,” says Ampere, “le vent qui gronde 
sous un ciel nébuleux, la mer qui frappe avec des gémissements 
de doulear son lit de roc, la lutte pénible de VPhomme avec 
le sort et avec les éléments!” Tor wild, indeed, is the 
scenery of Iceland, presenting high cliffs, and nearly unsur- 
mountable rocks covered by snow, and partly by everlasting 
ice, a chaos of stone. , 

Wild waves, cataracts of water and foam, are lashing and 
dashing against the rocky coast; you hardly hear the voice of 
an organized being, only the howling, mad sounds of an un- 


organic world that seems to be intent on overpowering man, 
and which appears inspired by a strange, powerful, demoniae 
life; infinitely long are the nights, illuminated by magic, 
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bloody streams of undulating, flashing torrents of light, the 
magnificent, awful midnight sun of the North; the hot geyser 
breaks through the lasting fields of ice, with its boiling waters, 
agitated to angry tunes by a stone thrown into its unfathom- 
able abyss, like the giant of Greek mythology buried under 
the weight of mountains, and fettered with strong chains by a 
god. Hecla and Crabla, active volcanoes, throw out enor- 
mous masses of sulphur, of glowing brimstone and lava, being 
in a continuous, fierce, almost insane struggle against each 
other—with such auspices, in such environs, Icelandic litera- 
ture grew up, a wild child of nature and superstition, of 
old Pagan reminiscences and everlasting combat. “ Methinks,” 
says Robert Southey, 


‘* Amid such scenes as these the poet's soul 
Might best attain full growth.” 


Icelandic poetry belongs to the most peculiar revelations of 
poetical genius. Only a short history is connected with it. 
Up to the year 1261, the island remained Pagan, free and in- 
dependent. But some years before the time we mentioned 
above, Icelandic merchants, as some say, residing one year in 
Norway, or, as others say, Norwegian merchants sojourning in 
Iceland for some time, brought to the island the doctrine of 
Christ. A great change was produced by it, and much was lost 
for the Icelanders, in a worldly and poetical point of view, 
when they became converted. When the long and dreary 
winter came over sleepy nature, and wrapt everything into its 
great white funeral cloak, interrupted by glowing geysers and 
inflamed volcanoes; when the judges lad retired from the 
courts to their winter mansions, and the farmer became unable 
to leave his hut and there was an end of tilling the soil, of har- 
vesting and working, and the peasant went home to his fire- 
place, they were wont to comment, with their families or 
guests, near the blazing fire, the stories of old myths and 
legends of lore. Then a new world of remembrance was 
opened to them. Surely the Icelanders got deprived of more 
than any other people when they had to forget the old gods 
and to accept the faith of Christ, whom they called the White. 
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They lost everything of which they were masters, their old 
views of nature and witn them the origin and the cause 
of their science, their doctrine of the world’s creation and 
fall, all their rich fancy, the son of their poverty, and 
their only consolation for so many solitary days and nights. 
For a long time they did not understand the sacred music 
of the Christians, or their images. They never became 
able to erect cathedrals like those in Europe, which we 
still admire, relics of the medieval age, that stand mourn- 
fully dreaming, as if reminding us of a time when Christian 
faith had filled the very heart of humanity. But they gladly 
accepted the art of letters—reading and writing—giving up 
their runic signs, and applying the new imported alphabet to 
their language carefully and joyfully. Christianity came not 
by force to Iceland, but peacefully and quietly, a remarkable 
contrast to the manner in which it was introduced by Charle- 
magne, and even later, when the Bible was forced upon men 
by fire and sword, “in majorem dei gloriam.” 

The Icelanders’ life at home being lonesome and weary, 
many of them went abroad to England and the Orkneys, to 
Normandy and the islands of the Mediterranean, even to Con- 
stantinople and Russia. They were free like the waves that 
wash Iceland’s shores, calling themselves Franklins (Anglo- 
Saxon), Frey-sassen (German), or free bondsmen; and when 
they entered a crusade, making piratical excursions to fe reign 
countries, Sea-kings or Vikings. Enterprising and daring as 
they were, they first discovered the most northern country of 
America, and named it Greenland—afterward they found 
Labrador, and a part of the New England States, and came 
down as far as Massachusetts, which they termed Vinland.* 

It is uncertain and doubtful whether they made perma- 
nent settlements in the new continent, or vanished after 
some decades, either slain by the Indians, or laving joined 
them. Not all traces of those very first settlers have disap- 
peared, however ; for instance, an old tower at Newport, R. L, 
reminds us of Northern or Icelandic architecture 


* Thormodur Torfesen: IJ/istoria Vinlandie Antique. Copenh., 1705. 
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Icelandic literature developed itself according to the 
habits of life of the people and was refined by northern My- 
thology. “In Northern poetry,” says Geijer,* a famous 
Danish historian, “deep feelings and power of fancy seem 
to slumber far away in the depth of the soul, without 
being inactive, so, if you compare northern literature to 
that of other nations, the former, at first, will appear 
severe and almost rough.” The same impression was made 
upon Alfieri, the great Italian dramatist, who candidly 
professes he felt awed by the solemn calmness and the monot- 
onous, enormous silence of northern life, nature, and poetry. 

The most prominent work of Icelandic literature is the 
older Edda. We may only mention the younger prose 
Edda, a collection by Snorri Sturleson,+ containing valuable 
information for s/a/ds (poets) in the art of poetry, the runic 
art of writing, and religious doctrines. Many sagas (legends) 
were written at or about the same time, as well as Icelandic 
history, Annales Icelandicxe, by Are Frode, Saemund Frode, 
Gunlang, Oddur, and others. After Iceland was united 
to the crown of Norway scarcely any sagas were written, 
history being replaced by dry chronicles, which also ceased 
with the great plague Up to the seventeenth century Ice- 
landic literature and life seemed to slumber. 

The elder Edda is a work of poetry collected by a well 
educated Icelander, named Saemund Sigfusson.g Various in- 
terpretations have been given of the word Edda, which in 
Icelandic simply signfies the great-grandmother. This work, 
too, was forgotten ; when at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the valuable manuscript of it was discovered at Saltholm, 
an Icelandic town; in 1787 it was printed at Copenhagen. 
There are three distinct parts of the Edda. I. Songs of the 
Gods (in Icelandic, Voeluspa, Grimnisinal, Thrymskoidha). 
Northern mythology is too well known to need here any 
further commentaries, but its most valuable and almost only 


* Geijer, History of the North, 1., i., 315. + 1241. 
¢ The Black Death, A. D. 1350, a dreadful pestilence, ravaged the whole 
of Europe, destroying about five millions of men. $ 1133. 
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source is this part of the Edda. It is the history of a faith, 
described by Southey as: 


‘*A strange and savage faith 
Of mightiest power! it fram’d the unfeeling soul, 
Stern to inflict and stubborn to endure, 
That laugh’d in death !” 


Odin or Wuodan, the chief god (Wodan’s day, Wednesday), 
created the earth, as is said in the Edda :* 


‘* From the limbs of Ymer (a giant) 
Was the earth created, 
And the mountains were formed 
From his bones : 
From his blood flow all the waters, 
And the vaults of heaven are formed from his skull,” 


The Edda sings of the cosmogony : 


‘* A tale well worth to hear, 
In mystic Runie writ ”— 


and as given by Oehlenschlaeger : 


‘* Of th’ Aser and the giants, 
Their long and fatal strife, 
Of true love’s firm reliance, 
Of Loke, with treasons rife, 
Of Odin and Valhalla 
It sings, of Thor the strong.” 


Thor is the god of strength and thunder (Thor’s day, 
Thursday). THe is the Hercules of the Edda’s mythology ; 
Freya, the goddess of love (friday), appears to be similar to 
the Greek Aphrodite. In the celestial fort there is the castle 


* Or Ymis holdi 
Var iverp vm scavpop 
enn or beinom biverg 
Himin or harsi 
ins hrimkalda ictvnns 


Ennor sreita sior. 
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where Heimdaller* resides, that sacred guardian of heaven 
who drinks divine hydromel in the secure and tranquil 
palaces of the gods. Loke is called the calumniator of the gods, 
the grand contriver of deceits and frauds, the reproach of 
gods and men, and the architect of guilt. He is beautiful in 
his figure, but his mind is evil, and his inclinations inconstant. 
He surpasses all mortals in the arts of perfidy and craft. 

It seems obvious to compare the life of the northern gods to 
that of the Greek deities on Mount Olympus. The Edda says: 


‘* All the Einherier (Odin’s companions) 
In Odin’s domain 

Fight together daily 

And chose their prey of death: 

From the battle they ride 

Afterwards, and sit down 

To drink beer with the Asas, 

And likewise in joy and unity 

They feed together on the bacon—” 


words that may strongly remind us of the life on Olympus, as 
sung by Homer, but sung rather differently! The brightest 
and most beautiful god of the Edda is Baldur, the symbol of 
light and innocence. Tis death, caused by Loke, that made 
his blind brother Hoedur throw a misletoe after him, forms a 
most important epoch in northern mythology. From hence 
dates the entrance of vice, violence and crime into the world, 
and a state of continual warfare in the heavens, on the earth 
and beneath the earth, as the consequence,—which state is to 
last until the day of Ragnarok, called otherwise in the Edda, 


* As is said in the Edda: 
Enn par Heimdall 
Ovepa valda veom : 
Parvorpr goda drecer 
Ivaero ranni 
Glapr hinn goda midr. 


At ibi Heimdallum 
Ajunt praeesse domiciliis 
Ibi vigil deorum bibit 

In amvena domo 

Hilaris bonum medium. 
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the Twilight of Gods—shall arrive. Then even the ash-tree 
Yggdrasil will tremble, the greatest of all trees, the branches 
of which cover the surface of the earth, while its top reaches 
to heaven, that gigantic tree that is supported by three vast 
roots, one of which extends to the ninth world, or hell. Then 
the giants will come forth, one of whom the Edda describes 
as follows: 
** His long jagg’d iron teeth 
Were set in double rows, 
His mouth of monstrous width— 
His nails—like vulture’s claws— 
His body—meagre, gaunt — 
His eyes two live coals seem’d— 
, His cheeks—of ashy tint, 
Fire from his nostrils gleamed.” 


Then the wolf Fenris shall break loose from his chains and 
open his enormous mouth, which reaches from heaven to earth, 
the fire shall flash out from his eyes and nostrils, he shall de- 
vour the sun, and a great dragon that follows him shall vomit 
forth upon the waters and into the air great torrents of venom. 
In this confusion the stars shall fly from their places, the 
heavens shall cleave asunder, and the army of evil Genii and 
giants, conducted by Surtur, the Black, and followed by Loke, 
shall break in to destroy the gods. Everything will perish 
then, except, says the Edda, the great ash: 

** Ygedrasil’s Ash 
Totters, but stands.” 

Fire will devour heaven and earth in the end, as Ovid says 
in a similar way : 

‘* Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur adfore tempus, 
Quo mare guo tellus arreptaque regia coeli 
Ardeat et mundi molestoperasa laboret.” 


“La saga de Frithiof,” says Marmier, “est la reproduction 
exacte de la saga islandaise,” therefore we quote Tegnér: 
‘* The tree of time 
Then withering fell into yellow leaf, 
And Nidhoeg gnaw’d its root, then broke their chain 


The powers of gloomy night, the ancient anarch. 
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Then Miggard’s serpent struck the affrighted sky 
With venom-swelter’d tail, then Fenris howl’d, 
And Surtur’s sword of flame from Muspelheim 
Like lightning blaze” ; since then eternal rage 
Throughout the who's creation, war and strife. 
In Vallhall crows the cock provoking god’s and men 
To never ceasing combat, o’er the earth 

And eke beneath— 

The high and mighty Asas 

Themselves have fallen: their day of expiation 
Is Ragnarok—a day of blood in Vigrid’s plain— 
The earth one day shall sink beneath the main; 
The brilliant army of the stars on high 

Shall disappear from heaven, and nature all 

In one vast sea of flame be overwhelm’d.”— 


But after all a new creation will take place : 


‘* When the fire is extinguished, 
Vidar shall construct anew 
The domain of the gods 
And Vala with him. 

Then finally shall peace 
Succeed the long strife.” 


and, as Edda says in another verse: 


** A hall I see 
More brilliant than the sun, 
Roofed with gold, 
On the summit of Gimle (the highest heavens) 
There shall dwell 
A virtuous race 
And enjoy blessedness 
To time eternal.” 


The most interesting of the Songs of Heroes, the second 
part, are well known among all nations—they have become 
household tales of Gur modern time. French and German, 
English and Swedish pvets have used the poetical fables con- 
tained inthem. The Heroic Saga is a younger reproduction 
of the saga of the gods, and is given alse in the “ Skalda,” the 
continued younger Edda. To mention some instances: The 
legend of the Swan is the real essence of Richard Wagner's 
well known opera, Lohengrin. Another well known saga is 
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told after the Edda by Tennyson, in his Idyls of the King— 
Bedivere casts away King Arthur’s sword: 
‘* Then, with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I looked again, behold an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 


The same poet laureate gives us a charming, humorous 
little piece, taken from the Edda, the very ancient legend of 
the Sleeping Beauty. It is the Edda’s Sigurd: 

‘* He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks, 
He breaks the hedge—he enters there— 
The color flies into his cheeks : 
He trusts to light on something fair—” 
And after: 


‘¢ The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 
The parrot screamed, the peacock squall’d, 
The maid and page renew’d their strife, 
The palace bang’d, and buzz'd, and clackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life, 
Dash’d downward in a cataract.”’ 


We mention these merry verses of Tennyson in order 
to show the contrast. The Edda’s Sigurd is the worthy repre- 
sentative of a sombre tragedy unsurpassed in literature by 
sublime thoughts and deepest feelings. No hero of the Ice- 
landie poem is fitter to be compared to the most renowned 
hero of Greek literature, to Achilleus. Both are stronger 
than men—almost godlike—both are nearly invulnerable. 
Sigurd became almost incapable of being wounded, by killing 
the monstrous dragon, Tafnir, and bathing in its blood, which 
was said to have covered his body like a horn shirt of mail. 
Achilleus, when a child, was put into celestial fire by his 
mother, Thetys, but both remained susceptible of external 
injuries. Sigurd’s shoulder was touched by a leaf from a near 
linden tree, which left open a little space that could not be 
covered by the dragou’s lblood—Achilleus’ heel, by which his 
mother held him, remained vulnerable. But, says Dwight, 
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“There will never be wanting a Paris to infix the dart.” 
Both died after having done many glorious deeds, not being 
killed in open battle array, but slain by villanous murder, 
both by the hands of their brothers-in-law. Achilleus may be 
deemed to be the ideal of Greek legends, the Greek standard 
model of all that is beautiful, gallant, noble, and high- 
minded. Sigurd’s fate appears more tragic. He is more 
harsh and hard, but at the same time more pure, chaste, and 
untouched by the common vices of man So Marmier: 
‘* Mais ce qu’ ilga de plus beau dans ces chants de Sigurd, si gros- 
q siers qu’ils puissent étre, c’est la painture si rude et si vraie des 
peuples du Nord, ce sout des figures monumentales taillées & grants 
coups de ciseau dans un rocher de granit.” 


And the Edda’s saga of Sigurd contains even more than 
that: a very thoughtful, philosophical idea of deepest specula- 
tion. Sigurd represents an allegorical idea; he denotes the 
spring-time of life and nature, the bright god of light. 
Brunhild, the sleeping beauty, a valkyriar of Odin, is saved 
by him, and he marries her, but her honey-moon is short. 
Sigurd must leave her, like the year, like time, that is march- 
ing on, restlessly, without any mercy; he must withdraw from 
the first love of blooming spring, ond devote himself to the 
second love of glowing summer. 

The third part of the Edda consists of didactic songs, wise 
sayings, and proverbs of the three Nornies, Urda, Verdandi, 
and Skulda. In Icelandic this part is called avamal, and is 
full of philosophical speculation, as well as of a practical wis- 
dom of life, which is real and natural indeed. We quote 
some specimens: 

3 
‘* All are doomed to tread the road 
That leads to Hela’s (Death's) dark abode. 


9 
we 





** Cattle will die,* 
Friends die, 


At last you die yourself ; 








* Deyr fé 
Dyia fraendr 
Deyr sidlfrit sama 
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But nevermore 
Your glory will die, 
And the name you gained.” 
3. 
** You need wit 
For a long journey ; 
The ignorant 
Will become a mockery, 
Sitting with his kinsmen.” 


4. 

‘* Haste to take the goblet, 
But empty it slowly, 
Speak well or be silent. 
He talks too much 
That never will stop 
To use idle words.”* 


The Edda is entirely epical, and at the same time dramatic, 
containing numerous dialogues. There is no arbitrary fiction 
in it. It is a historical saga, relating the most ancient legend 
of the nations of the North, told to us according to Icelandic 
ideas, brought up by Icelandic Pagan faith, by superstition and 
reminiscenses from the earliest ages of mankind. Icelandic 
poetry may be termed sound, healthy, strong—there is only 
little lyrical sentimentality in it—it is Pagan poetry, longing 
for fierce struggle and remorseless war, thirsty for blood and 
slaughter. For at those remote ages revenge for blood was a 
holy duty, handed down from generation to generation. But 





En orz-tirr 
Deyr-alaregi 
Hoeim er sér-gédan gétr. 

* At the time of the Edda no Women’s-right associations appear to have 
existed. The poet is rather strong in blaming women for mischief which 
has come by them. 

Ta faer er fridr 
He suffers who loves. 
or, 
Opt fa 4 horskan 
Er 4 heimskan mé fa 
Lost-fagrir litir. 


Saepe capiunt sapientem 
Qui insipientem non capiunt 
Venusti cultus. 
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at the saine time Icelandic poetry is full of great and sublime 
thoughts, of peculiar beauty, and of the highest ethical ideas. 
Only one idea paganism was unable to conceive and to appre- 
ciate, that ethical idea which has reformed the world—Love 
your enemies. It was Christianity that laid down this 
maxim, and so caused the ruin of the Pagan world, creating 
a new empire--the kingdom of Christian Humanity. With 
the same idea Tegnér winds up his sa 


ga: 


‘* Rumour hath reached me of a Southern Baldur, 
Son of a virgin, by Alfader sent 
T’ expound the runes mysterious, that are graven 
On the fate’s sable buckler, yet unravell’d. 
Peace was his end and aim, his falchion love, 
And like a dove sat innocence upon 
His silver helmet— 
The day will come, and I foresee it clear, 
When o’er the rugged mountains of the north 
*T will spread its dove-like pinions, and on high 
Will wave victoriously its sacred banner.” 





Arr. 1V.—1. Antiquitates Americane, sine Scriptores Septen- 
triondles Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in America. 
Edidit Societas Regia Antiquarionum Septentrionalium. 
Hafnie. 1837. 


2. The Northmen in New England, or America in the Tenth 
Century. By Josuva Toutmry Smira. Boston. 1839. 


3. Introduction a I? Histoirede Dannemare. Par M. Mauer. 
Copenhagen. 1755. 

Tue strict critical spirit of modern times is proving fatal 
to many a deeply founded reputation, and rending the laurels 
from brows to which they had seemed fitted by nature. We 
are becoming unwilling to take anything upon report, and have 
a question ready for every claim, a doubt for every obscurity. 
We accept nothing as proved, unless it be illuminated by 
evidence of noonday brightness; we receive nothing as 
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probable unless it is credible in itself and founded upon 
original documentary testimony. Modern historical writers 
are no longer satisfied to make their works mere com- 
pends of the blindly accepted stories of their predecessors. 
They aspire to go to the fountain head for every narration, to 
consider every event from the light of contemporary docu- 
ments, and to sift the grain of truth from the bushel of narra- 
tive relating to every historical individual. 

This spirit of strict investigation, which has been growing 
upon the literary world throughout the present century, has 
become almost a passion with our living historians. No repu- 
tation is too lofty for their attacks, no story too sacred for them 
to tread with feet of doubt within its hallowed bounds. 
Among others who have felt their unsparing blows the heroic 
William Tell, whom the world at large believed in with un- 
questioning faith, has vanished into the realms of myth and 
exists no more in the material universe. Coming to later days, 
Captain John Smith has been declared a mere boaster and his 
romantic adventures to be framed “of such stuff as /ies are 
made of.” We have left the age of faith. Welive in the age 
of doubt. The fate of the two names mentioned is that of 
hundreds who had attained to distinction in the world’s annals. 
And as some fall others rise. Names which have been 
buried, centuries deep, beneath the snows of time, are being 
thawed ont by the searching rays of investigation, and are 
reassuming their ancient place in the world’s lists of the 
glorious. 

Our tutelar saint, Columbus, has not passed unscathed 
through this fire. The ordeal las tried even his firmly based 
claims to credit. Highly meritorious we must continue to 
acknowledge him, but if we accept the estimate of northern 
antiquarians, we cannot avoid placing him on a somewhat 
lower pedestal than that upon which his memory has so long 
stood. It is not the well-known fact that he was merely stri- 
ving to reach the coast of Asia by a new path, and never dis- 
covered that he had achieved anything greater ; it is not even 


the less known fact that the existence of a western territory 
was written down in Europe centuries before his time. Be- 


i 
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yond these lies the fact that he made a voyage to Iceland in 
his youth, * that this island was simply an outlying portion of 
the western continent, and that here were kept numerous manu- 
scripts relating to a discovery of America five centuries before. 
It was well known that the Northmen had gone still further 
west from Iceland and discovered and settled the western coast 
of Greenland. It was equally well known in this island that the 
American continent had been long before discovered, and had 
been visited by numerous expeditions. From these premises 
Rafn and others hold it as highly probable that in his thirst for 
geographical knowledge, he became acquainted with these 
facts and made them the basis of his subsequent actions. 

However this be, it has been fully ascertained that he 
was not the original discoverer of America. Just five centu- 
ries before he visited its shores it was reached and colonized by 
the Northmen. And these bold navigators had the superior 
credit of knowing that they had reached a new continent. 
But they knew better how to wield the sword than the pen. 
They wrote their annals in characters of blood on nameless 
battlefields, or traced them with adventurous keels upon the 
broad surface of virgin oceays, and the world rested in igno- 
rance of their achievements. The interest of the civilized 
world was not enlisted in their cause. They did not appear in 
history with the pathetic story or the romantic adventures of 
the Genoese discoverer. They sailed theirown craft, cast their 
sails to the breeze with a wild song to the powers of victory, 
and a muttered prayer to Odin, and their deeds were written 
down in the bare annals of a distant and hardly-known island, 
reaching even the half-savage shore of Norway in vague 
and exaggerated tales. It is not strange, then, that southern 
Europe remained ignorant of their achievements, and gave to 
Columbus the full glory of discovery. 

There is no more striking spectacle in history than that of 
these bold Norse adventurers, these untamable and unconquer- 
able sea kings, setting sail upon unknown seas in their imperfect 
vessels, without compass to direct their course, only their keen 


* Finn Magnusen has fully established this fact. 
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eyes and strong arms to guide them, only their bold hearts to 
sustain them, passing leagues of open sea, heedless of storm 
or distance, and descending like swarms of armed birds of 
prey upon the shrinking coasts of southern Europe. 

With yet bolder assurance we see them bending their sails 
and coursing due west, reckless of the icy breath of the seas 
into which they sailed, daring death and danger as they trav- 
ersed a new ocean, not with the known and attractive lands of 
Europe as their goal, but with an utter blank before them, a 
fearless trust in fortune and the wild hope of the adventurer 
to cheer them, as the days moved by and the unending void 
of waves still clipped them round. 

Thus in the waste of the northern seas the vikings of 
old discovered Iceland, and established on this far-off isle one 
of the most interesting of human settlements. In this small 
community, cut off from the struggling and uneasy life of 
Enrope, literature was pursued to an extent to which it had 
never attained in the mother country of these adventurers. 
Here were first written down the strange mythologies of the 
Scandinavian races; here was preserved a most interesting 
chapter of human history, to be ‘handed over, in its original 
perfection, to modern searchers into antiquity, and to prove 
of the rarest aid in the work of collating the earliest traces of 
man’s mental growth. 

3ut their literature is not alone a record of myths. They 
still preserve annals of the doings of the Icelanders through 
many centuries. Of these annals the authenticity is unques- 
tioned, and no doubt is entertained of their credibility, both 
as to date and the facts narrated. Their style has not the 
imaginative and florid breadth of romance. It rather wears 
the severe and simple garb of truth. It isa barren detail of 
facts, invested with just,enough of the fable of superstition 
to prove its origin in the age and among the people to whom 
it is ascribed. 

The internal evidence of these annals is quite as strong as 


is their external. The writings of various authors, at various 
dates, approximate in point of fact sufficiently to show that 
they refer to the same events, and differ in detail sufficiently 
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to show that they are not simply copied one from the other. 
The habits of thought, the stage of the language, the super- 
stitions and social customs preserved in these documents are 
also strong evidences of their authenticity and their origin at 
the period claimed. 

The first modern account of these documents, and their 
unlooked-for contents, was published by Torfceus, in 1705.* 
Wormius, Malte Brun, and numerous others, have written 
concerning them, yet the world at large remains in ignorance 
of the highly interesting discoveries which they chronicle. 
The original documents from which these writers have derived 
the material of their works are still in existence, and in good 
preservation. They have been published by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquarians, at Copenhagen, with a critical de- 
scriptive text that lays to rest all question of their authenticity, 
or of the truth of the discoveries which they chronicle. 

The documents in question consist of manuscripts, or 
ancient copies of manuscripts, written shortly after the occur- 
rence of the events which they describe, long preserved in the 
archives of Iceland, and now kept in the Royal and other 
libraries at Copenhagen. In proof of the reality of the dis- 
coveries related are monuments actually existing at the 
present day in the conntries claimed to be discovered, which 
bear the strongest evidence of having been the work of the 
Northmen. The facts of their discovery of Greenland, and 
of the continent of America, were, in short, known centuries 
ago in Europe. They are alluded to casually in a number of 
ancient works, treating on diverse subjects. Among these are 
the works of Adam, of Bremen, who wrote in the eleventh 
century, long before the voyage of Columbus. In his work on 
“The Propagation of the Christian Religion in the north of 
Europe,” he speaks in the plainest language of a country ly- 
ing in the western ocean, that is, the ocean extending between 
Norway, Iceland, and Greenland, “ which is called Winland, 
because vines grow there spontaneously. Corn likewise 
springs up there without sowing. This we learn not from 





* Historia Vinlandie antiqua, seu partis Americe Septemtrionalis. 
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fabulous reports, but from the accurate account of the 
Danes.”* 

We will now proceed to relate the contents of these ancient 
manuscripts, in such measure as they refer to the discoveries 
of which we have spoken. It is now one thousand years ago 
since the bold sea adventurers of Norway discovered and 
settled Iceland, the former event occurring in 861, the latter 
in 875. Certain events in the mother country caused a con- 
siderable emigration to this newly discovered soil, and the un- 
inviting island became the seat of a hardy and intelligent 
community, independent of European control for several cen- 
turies. Here, while intellectual darkness overspread Europe, 
letters were highly cultivated, and a native literature sprung 
up which has become of the highest interest to modern anti- 
quaries. 

There are two principal narratives extant among the 
literary remains of this period of Icelandic civilization, which 
detail the explorations and discoveries referred to, but these 
are strengthened and corroborated by passages in more than a 
dozen ancient manuscripts, besides several minor narratives 
dwelling upon the same subject. 

One of these narratives relates the deeds of Eirek the Red 
and his sons. The other describes the achievements of another 
northern hero, named Thortinn Karlsefrio. They each relate 
the same general facts, but differ in each bearing more parti- 
culary on the deeds of its special hero, and also in matters of 
detail in which diversity is one of the strongest internal evi- 
dences of the authentic character of the narratives. The first 
of these stories, entitled * Account of Eirek the Red, and of 
Greenland,” seems to have been originally written in the 
latter country, and to have been subsequently taken to 
Iceland.+ 


* We append the original Latin text of the author, who claims to have 
received his information from Sveyn Ethrithson, king of Denmark, 1047- 
1076: **Preterea unam adhuc regionem recitavit, a multis in eo repertam 
oceano, que dicitur Winland, eo quod ibi vites sponte nascantur, vinum 
optime ferentes ; nam et frugesibi non seminantas abundare, non fabulosa 


opinione, sed certa comperimus relatione Danorum.”’ 
t+ Antig. Amer. Pref., p. 15. 
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In describing, in some detail, these discoveries, we must 
again refer to the discovery of Iceland. This island was first 
visited in the year 861 by a pirate, or trader—nearly synony- 
mous terms in those days—named Naddodd. It was colonized 
in 875 by Ingolf, a Norwegian, and his followers. There is 
reason to believe, however, that it had been settled by Euro- 
peans at an earlier period. In the celebrated Landnamabok 
(or land roll of the first settlers in Iceland), it is stated that 
the Northmen found in this island a race of men called by 
them Pap. “These men were Christians, and are believed 
to have come from the west, over the sea.” 

By the west the Northmen were in the habit of designating 
Ireland. The remainder of the passage quoted says, “ there 
were found Irish books, and various instruments, whence it 
was known that they were Westmen.” This clearly traces the 
first settlemert to Ireland, a country to which the Northmen 
were accustomed to make trading and plundering voyages, 
and whose inhabitants seem to have been daring navigators 
at an early date. ' 

Kirek the Red* and his father had been compelled to fly 
from Norway, in consequence of a homicide committed by 
them. They settled in Iceland, at that time thoroughly colo- 
nized. Here Thorvald, the father, soon died, but Eirek seems 
to have inherited his spirit, for he got into a quarrel with his 
neighbors, of which homicide was again the result. Having 
been condemned by the court, he was permitted to fit out 
a vessel, and to take his departure from the island. He 
informed his friends that he had determined to seek a land 
reported to have been seen by one Gunnbiorn, who had been 
driven by a storm into the western ocean. . 

This land, known as the /2ocks of Gunnbiorn, seems to 
have been situated about half-way between Iceland and 
Greenland. There is no such land known now in the situa- 
tion described. If it had a real existence in that day, it has 
either been submerged, or is lost through the danger and dif- 


* The Saga of Eirek the Red, now in existence, forms part of a collection 
of Sagas, on vellum, transcribed from older MSS., between 1387 and 1395, a 
century before the voyage of Columbus.—WNorthern Antig., p. 251. 
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ficulty of traversing that region of the ocean. At the period 
of the early Norman voyages, the difficulty appears to have 
been much less than at present. The ocean in this region has 
since then become gradually blocked up by the descent of 
Arctic ice, rendering impassable the track formerly traversed. 
This change has also rendered itself apparent in Greenland, 
which is much less habitable now than at the period of its 
first settlement. 

Eirek set sail from the western coast of Iceland, and con- 
tinued to direct his course westward, till he too found land, 
ealling the place Midjokul. Thence he coasted along the 
shore in a southerly direction, in order to discover if the land 
were habitable. [He passed the first winter at a station which 
he named Eireksey (Eirek’s Island). In the following spring 
Eirek resumed his voyage, entering an inlet which he 
named Eireksfiord. Here he fixed his residence. During 
the following summer he explored the western part of the 
country, naming various localities. He passed the next winter 
also in this land; returning to Leeland in the summer succeed- 
ing. He called the land which he had discovered Greenland, 
saying that so inviting a name would induce men to emigrate 
thither. 

In the ensuing summer he returned to the newly discovered 
territory, to fix there his permanent residence. The names of 
many persons are recorded who accompanied him on this 
second expedition. The colonizing fleet was composed of 
twenty-five ships, of which only fourteen reached Greenland, 
the rest being lost, or driven back to Iceland. Among those 
which reached Greenland was the ship of Heriulf, the father 
of Biarni-Heriulfson. We mention this particularly, as it has 
an important bearing on subsequent events. The narrative 
adds: “ This event happened fifteen winters before the Chris- 
tian religion was established in Iceland.” We know that the 
latter occurrence took place, through the efforts of Olaf, king of 
Norway, in the year 1000. The colonization of Greenland 
took place, therefore, in the year 985. 


These enterprising navigators were not content with 
simply discovering the coast region and forming a settlement 
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in this new land. They made voyages of discovery in the 
seas surrounding Greenland, in which they reached a high 
northern latitude. There is reason to believe that their ex- 
plorations reached far up what is now known as Baffin’s bay, 
and through Wellington.channel. They have, indeed, left an 
undeniable record of these explorations in an inscription which 
was found in the year 1824 in the island of Kingiktorsoak, on 
the western coast of Greenland, in latitude 72° 55’ north. It 
is in unmistakable Runic characters, and is in possession of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians. We will allude 
to it more particularly when we come to describe the monu- 
ments of the Northmen. 

The discovery of (rreenland was, to all intents and _pur- 
poses, a discovery of the American continent, this island 
being a constituent portion of the western hemisphere. It 
was followed, however, almost immediately, by a discovery of 
the main land of the continent, the first sighting of the latter 
being the result of an accident, but an accident of that char- 
acter which only happens to the bold and_ enterprising. 
Heriulf, whom we have named as one of the companions of 
Eirek, had a son named Biarni, a youth possessed with a great 
desire to trave!, and who was absent on a trip to Norway at 
the time of Eirek’s voyage of colonization of Greenland. He 
arrived at Iceland on his return voyage the same summer, and 
shortly after Eirek’s departure. He was troubled on learning 
of his father’s voyage, and unwilling to disembark. On being 
questioned by the sailors as to his intentions, he replied that 
he wished to spend the winter, as usual, with his father, and 
would follow him to Greenland, if they were willing to ac- 
company him. It did not take long for men who were accus- 
tomed to all the dangers of the seas to assent to this long 
voyage over an unknown ocean, and they put to sea again as 
soon as they had refitted their vessel. Biarni is credited with 
the remark: “ Our course seems somewhat foolish, when none 
among us has ever crossed the Greenland ocean.” But this 
obvious fact appears to have had no power to deter them from 
the dangerous voyage. 
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As the manuscript proceeds to relate,* they made sail for 
three days, passing far out of sight of land. The fair wind 
which they had thus far had now failed them, and strong 
northeasterly winds sprang up, together with thick fogs. They 
were borne for many days before the wind, not knowing 
whither. At length the light of day and the clear face of 
heaven once more gladdened their fog-wearied eyes. Sailing 
onward for one day more, land appeared to the storm-tossed 
navigators. A discussion arose as to what land this was, 
Biarni deciding that it could not be Greenland. On ¢pproach- 
ing nearer, they discovered that the land was not mountainous, 
a fact very noticeable to men who had spent their lives in, or 
in the seas between, very mountainous countries. 

They perceived, also, that the land was covered with woods, 
and had rising grounds in many parts. Leaving the land to 
the left, they put the ship about, and set sail to the northward. 
They now sailed two days before again seeing land. Biarni 
was asked again if he thought this was Greenland. He de- 
cided in the negative, “ for they told me,” he said, “that there 
are great mountains of ice in Greenland.” Drawing nearer, 
they saw that this land was low and level, and overgrown with 
wood. Here the fair wind failed them, and some of the 
sailors wished to land, but Biarni would not permit it. The 
sailors strongly urged him to land, pretending that they needed 
wood and water. “You lack neither of these,” said Biarni ; 
aud, despite the complaints of his companions, he had the 
sails hoisted, and again put to sea. 

This lack of curiosity on his part seems strange, but is 
generally considered an indirect proof of the authenticity of 
the narrative. A fabricated story would scarcely have simply 
mentioned that they came within sight of land. But it was 
late in the season when the voyagers had left Iceland. The 
season of storms was approaching. The land they sought lay 
an unknown distance to the north. Biarni seems to have 
mingled that boldness and caution which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of successful men. (Greenland was his present 


* Mallet, p. 176. 
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goal. There was time enough in the future for further ex- 
ploration of these new lands. He could not now afford to risk 
his safety and that of his companions by delay. 

Such, at least, seem the probable reasons of his haste to go 
forward, though the narrative gives but the simple record of 
their movements and discoveries. They now sailed three days 
with a southwest wind. At the end of that time land was 
again sighted. This land was high and mountainous, and cov- 
ered with ice. There was again a desire of the sailors to land, 
but their leader still proved obdurate, saying that the land ap- 
peared to him little inviting. They, however, coasted along 
the shore till they perceived that this was an island. They 
then put the ship about, with the stern towards land, and stood 
again out to sea. The wind continued from the same quarter, 
but now blew much more strongly, so that they were obliged 
to shorten sail. After sailing for four days in this course they 
saw land for the fourth time. Biarni being asked whether he 
thought this was Greenland or not, replied, “ This, indeed, 
corresponds to the description which was given me of Green- 
land. Let us make land.” They did so, approaching, towards 
evening, acertain promontory. It was on this very promon- 
tory that Heriulf, the father of Biarni, dwelt. Biarni betook 
himself to his father’s house, and having relinquished a sea- 
faring life, remained with his father as long as he lived; and 
after his death, took possession of his estate. 

So ends the account of the voyage of Biarni Heriulfson, a 
very simple and condensed narrative of the first well authen- 
ticated discovery of these American shores. There is in it 
nothing of the romantic interest which surrounds with a poetic 
glamour the voyage of Columbus. Round this latter enter- 
prise gathers a sense of pathos which irresistibly wins the at- 
tention of mankind. Its details are full of excitement; its 
results have a splendor and a sensationalism that will ever give 
the story an absorbing interest. But in this bare description 
of the voyage of a reckless adventurer, in a barbarous age, 
and among a rude people to whom the sea was a constituent 
portion of their empire, the wild winds now their lullaby and 
now their requiem, there was nothing to attract the attention 
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of the world,—no details of striking adventure and remarkable 
results to draw this narrative from the annals of the distant 
isle among whose records it lay buried. 

When brought to the surface in these latter days it was 
questioned and scoffed at, and, although now generally ac- 
cepted by historians, it has failed to awaken sufficient interest 
in the world at large to make it generally known. The great 
mass of people are now fully satisfied that Columbus was the 
original discoverer of America, though these undeniable rec- 
ords are yet in existence, and though numerous other less 
authentic evidences exist, of voyages hither, and of settlements 
on these western shores, in those far past times, when history 
had not yet emerged from the domain of fable. 

The details of Biarni’s voyage have been closely traced out, 
and have been found to agree remarkably with known facts. 
Leaving Iceland with a northeasterly wind, he is driven for 
many days through a region of heavy fogs. Shortly after the 
fogs clear off, he sights land. This has been supposed to be 
one of the American headlands, and the details seem to point 
to that formed by the States of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, of which the most prominent point is Cape Cod. The 
natural features of this headland agree with those given in the 
narrative. 

Leaving this coast they sailed northwardly for two days, 
with a favorable wind. The point of land next reached is 
supposed to have been Cape Sable, in Nova Scotia. This is 
distant two hundred and ten miles from Cape Cod, a fair two 
days’ sail. Nova Scotia is the second great headland on this 
portion of the American coast, and the description of the shore 
as “low and level, and overgrown with wood,” is closely ap- 
plicable. The next land reached is supposed to have been the 
coast of Newfoundland. The time occupied was three days, 
which, allowing the same average sailing time as before, would 
make the distance about three hundred and fifteen miles. 
This land is said to have been “high and mountainous, and 
covered with ice ;” it was “little inviting,” and was found to 
be an island. All these points apply well to the coast aspect 


of Newfoundland. Again sailing northward, four days’ run 
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brought them to the coast of Greenland, distant six hundred 
miles. This would need a much higher average rate of sail- 
ing than before. But we ure particularly told that now the 
wind blew much more strongly and bore them directly on their 
course so that their speed would necessarily be much aug- 
mented. 

This account, in short, agrees so closely, in the essential 
particulars of the physical character of the land seen and the 
distances traversed, with the real features and distances of the 
northern American headlands, that it takes the coincidence 
out of the domain of pure chance, and forms a powerful in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of the narrative. 

As the account proceeds to relate, Biarni subsequently 
visited Norway.* Here he met and had an interview with 
Leif, the son of Eirek the Red, who visited Olaf, the king of 
Norway, in the year 999. Olaf was a zealous Christian, and 
succeeded in converting Leif, who was baptized, with all his 
men. The result of this was the introduction of christianity 
into Greenland, on the return of Leif to his father’s home. 
The story of Biarni so inflamed the imagination of the young 
man that he determined to prosecute the same voyage. With 
this intention he purchased and manned the vessel of the dis- 
coverer. 

In the succeeding words of the narrative: “ All being 
ready, they set sail, and the first land to which they came was 
that last seen by Biarni.” Leif was probably accompanied by 
some of Liarni’s former companions, which enabled him to 
speak thus positively. Unlike Biarni, he made haste to land. 
He found the land to be destitute of herbage, with frozen 
heights above, between which and the sea were bare, flat 
rocks. Leif named this land //e//wland (land of broad stones). 
They again put to sea, and sailing, probably, under the direc- 
tion of “Biarni’s companions, next reached the second land 
seen by the former voyager. The two descriptions are identi- 
cal, but that of Leif goes further. He landed and explored 
the shores, finding in many places white sands and a gradual 








* Antig. Am., p. 26. 
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rise of the coast. These white sands have been described by 
all travellers to this coast. 

He called this land Markland (land of woods). Again 
putting to sea, they sailed two days with a northeast wind, 
when land again appeared. This same time had been occu- 
pied by Biarni, sailing in the opposite direction, with a south- 
west wind. It is probable, then, that they had now reached 
the first land seen by him. 

Approaching land they touched upon an island lying oppo- 
site the northeasterly part of the main land. Here they 
landed, and found the air remarkably pleasant. ‘They ob- 
served the grass covered with much dew. When they touched 
this accidentally, and raised the hand to the mouth, they per- 
ceived a sweetness which they had not before noticed. This pre- 
cise narration applies closely to the island of Nantucket, which is 
situated as described, and in which honey dew is known to occur. 
Returning to their ship, they sailed through a bay which lay 
between the island and a promontory running to the northeast. 
In this bay, when the tide was low, there were shallows left of 
very great extent. The men were very anxious to land, and took 
the vessel into the mouth of a river which emptied into this 
bay. Passing up this some distance, they emerged into a lake. 
They cast anchor in the lake, disembarked, and erected habi- 
tations, having determined to pass the winter here. Both in 
the river and the lake there was an abundance of salmon, of 
greater size than they had before seen.* We have here 
abundant particulars, and all exactly agreeing with the known 
conditions of the supposed locality. 

The continued description adds to these coincidences. 
The land appeared good to them, and free from the intense 
cold of their own land, the grass not withering much, so that 
cattle might have found provender through the winter. The 
length of the days was greater than in Greenland and Iceland. 
On the shortest day the sun remained visible from half-past 
seven in the morning till half-past four in the afternoon. 
This fact was one to which the Northmen were not accus- 





Northmen in New England, p. 1038. 
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tomed, and which they would have been most unlikely 
to introduce in a fictitious narrative, but which would seem 
a striking peculiarity to them, of their newly discovered land. 
They did not, it is true, calculate time as we do. They 
divided the day into eight portions, each of which they called 
an eykt. Each eykt had its particular name, and there were 
two points in the first day of winter which had special names, 
these names indicating the points of time at which, on that 
day, the sun rose and set in one of the principal places in Ice- 
land.* A paraphrase of the passage mentioned, then, would 
read: “On the shortest day the sun rose and set at the same 
time that it rises and sets on the 17th of October at Skalholt, in 
Iceland.” The hours indicated are those above-mentioned. 
The account, in fact, is carried into a detail which we have 
not space to follow, every point closely agreeing with the real 
conditions of the country in question, so that all possibility 
of error in assuming this as the locality is well nigh eliminated. 
We will give one more important extract from the story. 
They were in the habit of sending out daily exploring expedi- 
tions. One evening one of the company, a German, named 
Tyrker, was missing. Leif blamed them for returning with- 
out him, and set out himself, with a party of twelve men, in 
search of him. They had not gone far before they met him 
returning. He, however, behaved strangely, answering their 
questions in German, rolling his eyes, and twisting his mouth, 
After some time he spoke in the Norse tongue. “ I have some- 
thing new to tell you,” he said ; “ 1 have found vines and grapes.” 
“Ts this true?” asked Leif. “ Yes,” he replied; “I was 
brought up in a land where there was. abundance of vines and 
grapes.”+ The contortions of face mentioned were, no doubt, 
his mode of expressing joy at his discovery. His using his 
native language, too, was a very natural effect of association 
of this fact with his memories of his youth. We refer to this 
fact as from it arose the name given by the discoverers to this 
land ; namely, Vinland, or, as anglicized, Vineland. The dis- 





* Antiq. Am., p. 435, note. Other writers doubt the correctness of this 
interpretation of the somewhat obscure passage in the MSS. 
+ Smith, p. 110. 
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covery of grapes is also an important point of evidence in 
favor of the narrative, as they grow abundantly in the sup- 
posed locality. 

Spring having arrived, they loaded the ship with timber, 
filled the long boat with grapes, and set sail northward, safely 


reaching the icy shores of Greenland. This ends the narrative. 


of Leif’s voyage, with the exception of his describing that he 
found a wrecked ship on a rock near Greenland, and brought 
off the unforturate mariners, sending his vessel back a second 
time for their goods. 

The next narrative relates the expedition of Thorvald.* 
This was a brother of Leif, who considered that the new 
country had been too little explored. He setsailin the year 1002, 
arriving safely at Vinland. Passing the winter there, he de- 
voted the spring and summer to exploring the coasts. He de- 
scribes the country as fair and woody, with little distance 
between the forest and the ocean, and much white sandy shore. 
There were numerous islands aud shallows. The description 
of the same coast given in the narrative of the voyage of 
Verrazzani, the French navigator, in 1524, corresponds closely, 
in brevity and language, with this more ancient account. It 


says: “ All the shore was shoal, but free from rocks, and cover-, 


ed with fine sand ; the country was flat.”+ 

It is supposed that this expedition may have extended to 
the coast of the Carolinas, or still further, from the time it 
occupied. Unfortunately no details of its results are preserved. 
Another winter was passed, and the next summer Thorvald 
and his men coasted to the northward. Their ship was 
stranded by a storm, on what seems to have been the neck of 
Cape Cod. It was repaired, however, and they continued 
their course. 

The account of their next landing is curious, as it intro- 
duces us, for the first time, to the native inhabitants of this 
newly-discovered land. Approaching three elevations which 
appeared on the sandy shore of the bay, they found them to 
be canoes, made of skins, and under each three men. They 


* Mallet’s Introduction, etc., p. 180. 
+ Bancroft’s Hist. U. S., vol 1, p. 16. 
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seized and killed all these but one, who escaped with his 
canoe. ‘Thus was inaugurated that treatment of the natives 
by the whites of which there are so many more modern illus- 
trations. In this instance it was signally avenged. The 
mariners betook themselves to sleep, no watch being set. They 
were aroused by one more wakeful than the others, and found 
a vast multitude of canoes approaching from the inner bay. 
They were immediately attacked, and defended themselves 
with difticulty behind protections raised on the sides of the 
ship. The Skroelings (as they called the natives) cast their 
weapons for a time, and then precipitously retired. But they 
had succeeded in striking Thorvald under the arm with an 
arrow, which seems to have been poisoned, for he shortly after 
died from the wound. He was buried where he fell. His 
followers passed the following winter, that of 1004-5, at 
Vinland, preparing quantities of grapes to carry home. 
Early in the following spring they returned, arriving safely in 
Greenland. 

This expedition was followed by one by still another son 
of Eirek, named Thorstein. His adventure, however, was 
unsuccessful. They were driven by storms, the whole sum. 
mer, on the seas, and made a port of Greenland in the first 
week of winter. Here Thorstein took sick and died, of a 
pestilence that also carried off many of his sailors. 

We have thus given the main points of the first of the two 
manuscripts mentioned. We will now glance more briefly at 
the story given in the second manuscript, which is known as 
the “account of Thorfinn.” It opens, as do indeed most 
of these Icelandic documents, with a long genealogy of the 
hero, extending back through several generations. Among his 
ancestors we may name his father, Thord Horsehead, whose 
mother was named Thorhild the Partridge. There are also in 
the list a Ragnar Lodbrok (Hairy-breeches), a Biarni Lronsides, 
and Biarni Butter-tub. * 

Thorfinn was engaged in mercantile affairs, in which he 
had been successful. He arrived in Greenland in 1006, and 


* Antig. Am., p. 130. 
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hearing it remarked that an expedition to Vinland held out a 
fair prospect of gain, he made preparations to gothither. His 
expedition set sail in 1007, and was joined by quite a number 
of the Greenlanders, there being in all three ships, manned by 
one hundred and sixty men. On their waysouth they stopped 
at Newfoundland, and at several other points, which they de- 
scribed in termsclosely accordant with facts. Among others, the 
account gives an exact description of the neck of land forming 
Cape Cod. Thorfinn, in fact, describes carefully all the coasts he 
visited. Ie put two Scots ashore at a place which answers to 
Nantucket bay. These were a man and a woman, who were very 
swift-footed. He directed them to run over the country to the 
southwest for three days, and thenreturn. All we are told of 
their expedition is, that when they returned, one carried in his 
hand a bunch of grapes, the other an ear of corn. They set 
sail again, entering another bay (probably Buzzard’s bay). 
Outside this bay lay an island, on each side of which were 
rapid currents. Eider ducks were found there so plentifully 
that they could hardly walk without treading on the eggs. The 
eider duck is still found on some of the Massachusetts islands. 
The currents mentioned may have been caused by the gulf 
stream, which formerly approached the coast more nearly than 
at present. 

They passed the winter on the shores of this bay, taking on 
shore every kind of cattle, for which they found abundant 
pasturage. Here a son was born to Thorfinn, the first of 
European blood of whose birth in America there is any record. 
From this first American of European descent, born in the 
present State of Massachusetts in the year 1007, and named 
Snorri Thorfinnson, was lineally descended the celebrated 
sculptor, Thorvaldson, besides a long train of learned and illus- 
trious characters, who have flourished during the last eight 
centuries in Iceland and Denmark. * ; 

They passed a severe winter, during which they were in 
great straits for provisions. In the succeeding summer they 
commenced again the work of exploration. The next winter 





* Northmen in New England, p. 177. 
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seems to have been passed at the same point at which Leif 
wintered, supposed to be the shores of Mount Hope bay. 
They called it, indeed, Hép, a word having the same sound as 
the Indian Haup, of which Mount Hope is a corruption. 
There was, in fact, a tradition among the Indians of this 
region, that a wooden honse, with men of another country 
in it, came swimming up their river, and that these men fought 
the Indians with mighty success.* 

The name given by the Indians to Cape Cod is almost pre- 
cisely similar to that given by the Northmen. As for the 
fighting mentioned, it is\also accordant with the narrative of 
Thorfinn. This describes the natives as using canoes, as being 
swarthy in complexion, short and savage in appearance, with 
ugly hair, great eyes, and broad cheeks. ‘These came in such 
great numbers in their canoes that the waters looked as if they 
were sprinkled with cinders. They wished to barter goods 
with Thorfinn, desiring, above all things, to obtain red cloth, for 
which they offered various kinds of skins, some perfectly gray. 
They desired also swords and spears, but this Thorfinn forbade. 
For a narrow strip of red cloth they gave a whole skin, tying 
the cloth round their heads. As the cloth began to run short 
Thorfinn had it cut into much smaller pieces. For these, 
however, the Skreelings gave as much as, and even more than, 
before. As the cloth ran out, the women of the Northmen 
made milk porridge.t The natives, having tasted this, were 
so pleased that they would buy nothing else, but gave skins for 
this. The barter was ended by a bull belonging to Thorfinn’s 
party. This animal rushed from the woods and bellowed so 
loudly that the natives took to their boats in affright and rowed 
hastily away. It was three weeks before they returned. On 
this occasion they made a fierce attack upon the Northmen, 
and achieved a momentary advantage. But one of the wo- 
men seized a sword and attacked them, which seemed to so 
greatly astonish and alarm them that they at once fled to their 
canoes, having first lost very heavily. 

* Lort’s Arch@ologia, 1787, vol. viii., p. 290. 
+ Antig. Am., p. 59. 
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These details, of which many more might be given, had we 
space, are none of them discordant with the condition of the 
country and the character of the inhabitants, and are related 
in a simple, straightforward manner, which, in itself, goes 
far to compel conviction in the honesty of the writers of this 
account. We need not repeat that the known antiquity of 
the manuscript, and the striking coincidence of its details 
with the real character of the northern American coast lands 
and their inhabitants, are the very strongest evidences of the 
truth of the narrations, and place the authenticity of the dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen beyond any reasonable 
doubt. We will pass over the remainder of Thorfinn’s ad- 
ventures. fle returned to Greenland in the year 1010. 

There are other ancient works in which Vinland is incident- 
ally mentioned, and which allude to the histories of the parties 
we have named. Among these is a very ancient ballad, still 
preserved in manuscript in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. 
It was made in the Faroe Islands, and gives an extravagant 
description of an expedition from Ireland to Vinland. Sub- 
sequently to the voyage of Thorfinn, a daughter of Eirek, 
named Freydis, visited Vinland. We are indeed told that 
expeditions thither become frequent matters of consideration, 
the journey being esteemed both lucrative and honorable. 
There is some reason to believe that settlements were made 
there which existed for a considerable period. There are 
doubtful accounts of visits to this country, by an Irish priest, 
named John, in the year 1059, and by two Venetian brothers, 
named Zeni,in the fourteenth century. We have a more re- 
liable account in the contemporary and authentic “ Annals of 
Iceland,” that Eirek, bishop of Greenland, sailed to Vinland in 
the year 1121.* 

There are several other descriptions, in narratives consid- 
ered authentic, of visits to the American coast, one as late as 
the year 1347. But these need not be detailed, as we have 
described the most important expeditions. 

It may appear strange that the fact of these discoveries 


* Antig. Am., p. 256. 
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should had died out of general knowledge. But it must be 
remembered that these expeditions were chiefly made from 
Greenland, and that the once flourishing colonies in Greenland 
underwent the same fate. They were gradually destroyed by 
changes in the climate, by contests with the natives, and by 
neglect of the parent state. The last bishop of Greenland 
was appointed in 1406. Since that date the colony has never 
been heard of. It, at that time, consisted of two hundred and 
eighty villages. When Greenland was again visited only ruins 
remained to tell of the ancient settlements, which for three cen- 
turies had been lost to the ken of civilization. 

We may here incidentally allude to the belief entertained 
by the Northmen, that the Irish were in the habit of visiting 
America. The land visited was called Huitramannaland, or 
Irland It Mikla (Great Ireland), and was supposed by the 
Northmen to lie beyond, but to adjoin, Vinland. One of the 
authorities for this is the Icelandic Landnamabok, whose 
authenticity is beyond doubt. This work details the voyage 
of one Ari Marson to Huitramannaland, in 983, “ which lies 
in the western ocean, near to Vinland the Good, west from 
Ireland.”* 

There are records of voyages to the same land by other 
Icelanders. One Biorn Asbrandson, whose history is given 
in great detail, sailed west, and disappeared, and one Gudleif 
Gudlaughson, who sailed from Dublin, in Ireland, visited this 
western land, saw Biorn there, and returned again to lreland. 
It must be admitted, however, that these latter accounts are 
greatly shrouded in doubt, and are far from being as trust- 
worthy as the records of the voyages to Vinland. 

We will close with a brief description of the monuments 
left by the Northmen in the countries visited by them. These 
are of two kinds, ruined buildings and inscriptions. Ruins of 
ancient buildings exist abundantly in Greenland, in the local- 
ities settled. Among these are the remains of a large church, 
which correspond to the situation of a cathedral, known to 
have been built at a place called Gardar. Near Newport, in 


* Antig. Am., p. 210. 
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Rhode Island, exists a singular ruin, known as the old mill, 
though it never was a mill within the memory of man, and is 
unsuited for any such purpose. It is composed of eight mas- 
sive stone columns, a yard in diameter, supporting a tower of 
some fifteen feet diameter. The whole structure is about 
thirty feet high. The edifice is throughout very singular, the 
columns being of no known order of architecture. This 
erection has been ascribed to the Northmen, principally from 
the facts that the Greenland ruins are of like massiveness, 
that this is in the supposed locality of Vinland, and that it 
cannot be ascribed to modern builders. 

Of the inscriptions mentioned, one oceurs on the island of 
Kingiktorsook, in 72° 55’ north latitude. It is a genuine 
Runic inscription, describing a voyage made here by certain 
parties, in the year 1135. In Iceland is a remarkable Runic 
inscription, in a celebrated cave known as the Cave of Para- 
dise. It is very ancient and obscure, but has been deciphered, 
and is found to relate directly to the subject of the discovery 
of America. 

On what is known as the Dighton Writing Rock, near the 
Taunton river, is an inscription closely resembling the Ice- 
landic one in many parts. It has on it a bird, the ancient 
emblem of navigation, and a recumbent bullock, probably the 
emblem of settlement. The name of Thorfinn is said to have 
been distinctly read, as also the numerals cxxxi.* This same 
number is given in the manuscripts as the number of Thor- 
finn’s companions when he went to Hop. <A great part of the 
inscription is made up of what appear to be Runic crypto- 
graphs, like those in the Cave of Paradise. These have not 
been deciphered. 

Other inscriptions are reported to have been found, and a 
skeleton exhumed, having on it remains of metal armor, which 
has given warrant for Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” 





* It must be admitted, though, that Rafn’s reading of this inscription 
has been shrewdly questioned, and that Percy considers it but a series of 
rude marks, without discoverable meaning, and unlike any Runic inscription. 
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But we have given sufficient details of the Icelandic narra- 
_ tives, and of their cognate evidences, to render it, at least, 
strongly probable that they describe a real discovery, and that 
they cannot be, in any conceivable manner, the work of 
fabrication. 


Arr. V.—1. Old Plays. A Select Collection. 12 vols., 12ino. 
London. 1780. 


2. Shakespeare and his Times, including the Biography of 
the Poet, and a History of the Manners, Customs and 
Amusements, etc., of his Age. By N. Drake. 2 vols., 
4to. London. 1817. 

3. A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Buack, and revised according to the last 
German Edition. By A. W. Scurxert. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 1546. 

4. Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who lived about 

the time of Shakespeare, with Notes. By Cuartes Lame. 

8vo. London. 1854. 

Works of Christopher Marlowe. With Notes and some 

account of his Life and Writings. By Avexanprer Dyce. 
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3 vols., post 8vo. London. 1850. 


In the average thought of English speaking men and 
women, the name of Shakespeare holds a somewhat singular 
position. Consider it in whatever light we may, the popular 
verdict concerning our great dramatist—not always based on 
an intimate acquaintance with the subject—appears to be 
something like this: Here was a man, who, without culture or 
education, with the fewest opportunities and meanest advan- 
tages, at once and without an effort, mounted the intellectual 
throne and donned the “round and top of sovereignty,” never 
to be laid aside in the progress of the centuries. By certain 
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processes, which we cannot fathom, he gained the clearest in- 
sight into the marvellous heart of man that has ever been ac- 


corded toa human being. He was so strictly impersonal in’ 


his writings that we can form no estimate of his private life 
or character. His royal thought embraced the world, yet could 
stoop to the very lowest form of humanity and comprehend 
without difficulty its secret struggles after perfection. He 
was wiser than the school-men and the sages, yet it was a sort 
of semi-barbarous, untaught wisdom that came not from com- 
mon place methods of study and learning. In short, he wasa 
miraculous creation—a man without any precedent, destined 
to have no successor, unlike any being of his age, incompara- 
bly greater than all who have since lived ! 

This extravagant phase of the Shakesperian mania is of 
comparatively modern origin, and is by no means approved by 
all countries or peoples. (sermany, indeed, has so enthusias- 
tically received him that he may fairly be said to have be- 
come “ naturalized ” in that country, and it is doubtless true 
that his works have there received more philosophical study 
and criticism than in England and America. But with this 
single exception, Europeans in general have wasted no empty 
laudations upon Shakespeare’s plays, regarding them as “ mon- 
strous productions which could only have been given to the 
world by a disordered imagination in a barbarous age.” The 
opinion of Voltaire concerning him is well known, and this 
sarcastic Frenchman could find no milder expression for his 
judgment of Hamlet than to call him “the work of a drunken 
savage.” 

Shakespeare’s total disregard of “the unities of time and 
place.” his utter lawlessness and intellectual vagrancy have 
never been forgiven him by those who cherished the old 
classic models—the great dramatists of Greece, who in that 
golden age of literature wrote for all periods and for all nation- 
alities. ‘“ The remains of the Greek theatre are, perhaps, the 
most beautiful of all things. ... An enthusiastic admirer has 


boldly asserted that Sophocles was the most felicitous of mor: 
tals. Euripides provoked Philemon to declare, that ‘if the 
dead still have feeling, as some suppose, he would hang him- 
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self for the sake of seeing Euripides.’ ”.... The three great 
dramatists of Greece, Zschylus, Sophocles and Euripides stand 
’ as the models and guides of all succeeding writers of tragic 
verse, and nothing can be more certain than that, to them, 
Shakespeare and his English followers are often under the 
greatest obligations. Aischylus is, in truth, the creator of 
tragedy. In his great Trilogy—the Agamemnon, the Che- 
phorae and the Eumenides, the wonderful union of simplicity 
with sublimity has never been surpassed. The gloom of horror 
is often brooding over all—like a relentless fate which never 
‘ ceases to pursue its victim. In the plays of Sophocles we 
live in a gentler clime, where deeds of the loftiest heroism are 
yet possible —witness the immortal tragedies of Antigone and 
(Edipus. Euripides, says Schlegel, sought to fill up the chasm 
that yawned between his contemporaries, and introduced his 
spectators to a sort of familiar acquaintance with his heroes. 
Sophocles affirmed that he drew men such as they ought to 
be ; Euripides such as they are. 

Though Rome never rivalled Athens in dramatic litera- 
ture, the plays of Seneca, Plautus, and Terence are still read 
by scholars, and are destined never to grow old, bnt retain 
immortal youth. Spain has had her Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, one work of the first-named, The Destruction 
of Numantia, possessing great elevation of character, and is 
apparently modelled after old Grecian tragedy. 

Was Shakespeare familiar with these and kindred works 
of the fruitful past? Antiquaries and literary students have 
left no room for doubt that he had recourse to the writings of 
many authors, ancient and modern, in preparing his own 
. great dramas. Reed, an acute critic, says that he “ was not 
unacquainted with the most popular authors in Italian prose, 
and that his ear had listened to the enchanting tones of 
Petrarca, and some other of their great poets.” He is known 
to have possessed treatises on French and English, and Latin 
and Italian grammars. Classical learning was very common 





in Shakespeare’s time, and he had access to a large number i 
of translations—for at that day not a single classic of value iM 

. ey. . ~ ° Hi 
was unfamiliar to the more cultivated English reader. iH 
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Drake, who has investigated the subject most thoroughly, 
says: “ We are convinced, from a study of his writings, that 
so extensive was his range of reading, that not a translation 
from the Greek, Latin, the Italian, Spanish or French ap- 
peared but what was soon afterwards to be found in the 
hands of Shakespeare.” The old romances—La Morte D’Ar- 
thur, Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwicke, Seven Champions 
of Christendom and others-—are frequently alluded to in his 
plays. They were still, it seems, sung by minstrels of that 
day, as Puttenham speaks of “the blind harpers, or such like 
tavern-mminstrels that gave a fit of mirth for a groat, their mat- 
ter being for the most part stories of old time, as the Tale of 
Sir Topas, the reports of Bevis of Southampton, and such 
other old romances or historical rhymes.” An examination 
of Shakespeare’s dramas shows conclusively that, with rare Ben 
Jonson, he “ invaded authors like a monarch,” and bore away 
his spoils without always crediting his authority. Hence the 
force of Robert Green’s bitter accusation, in which he refers 
to “ an upstart crow, beautitied with our feathers.” A few in- 
stances of this wholesale “ adaptation” may be cited. The 
fairy-frolics of the Midsummer Night’s Dream can be traced 
to Gervase of Tilbury, Agricola, and particularly to Scot, who 
describes Robin Goodfellow, and has the first suggestion of Bot- 
tom in his transformation of a man into an ass. Romeo 
and Juliet is founded on an old Italian story of Luigi da 
Porta, and as a drama, called the “ Tragical History of Romeo 
and Juliet,” had been known for many years before Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. Of the three plots of the Merchant 
of Venice, two are taken from a play called “The 
Jew.” Gosson, in 579, speaks of “The Jew shown at the 
Bull, representing the greediness of worldly choosers, aud the 
bloody minds of usurers.” The famous Gesta Romanorum 
contains the story of the trial-caskets. Measure for Measure 
finds its original in a drama by George Whetstone, called 


Promos and Cassandra. The resemblance of Macbeth to 
the Trilogy of cEschylus has been often noted. The English 
tragedy follows its Greek model in the narration of the crime, 
the abuse of power, and the final doom—with the furies of 
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remorse and despair driving their victim to madness. In the 
witches of this terrible drama, Shakespeare followed the pop- 
ular conception of the day. Scot speaks of witches as “ wo- 
men which be commonly old, lame, blear-eyed, pale, foul, and 
full of wrinkles.” The Tempest was doubtless suggested by a 
pamplet entitled “A Discovery of the Bermudas.” The Ber- 
mudas, “as every man knoweth that hath heard or read of 
them, were never inhabited by any Christian or heathen, 
but ever esteemed and reputed a most prodigious and en- 
chanted place, affording nothing but gusts, storms, and foul 
weather.” Literary history tells a curious tale concerning the 
estimate placed upon Shakespeare by those of his own dra- 
matic guild and profession. It is most strange to see how the 
name which more than two hundred years have only served to 
render mure illustrious was during its owner’s lifetime banded 
about as familiarly as that of the most insignificant penny-a- 
liner of them all. 

In a singular play called “ The Return from Parnassus,” 
acted by students at St. John’s College, occur some curious 
criticisms of contemporary authors, among others Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Marlowe, Marston and Churchyard. 
Spenser is called 

‘** A sweeter swan than ever sung in Po, 
A shriller nightingale than ever blest 
The prouder groves of self-admiring Rome.” 

Daniel is termed “sweet honey-dripping Daniel,’ and 

Drayton’s 
‘* Sweet music is like a sanguine dye, 
Able to ravish the sweet gazer’s eye.” 

+ Llowever,” the author adds shrewdly, “he wants one 
true note of a poet of our times. [le cannot swagger in a 
tavern, nor domineer in a pothouse.” Of the unfortunate 
Marlowe, he says: 

‘** Marlowe was happy in his buskined muse, 
Alas, unhappy in his life and end ! 
Pity it is that wit so ill should dwell— 
Wit lent from heaven, but vices lent from hell. 
Our theatre hath lost, Pluto hath got 
A tragic penman for a dreary plot.” 
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Ben Jonson is styled “ the wittiest fellow of a bricklayer 
in England,” and concerning Shakespeare we have this stanza : 
‘** Who loves Adonis’ love or Lucrece’s rape, 
His sweeter verse contains heart-robbing life. 
Could but a graver subject him content, 
Without love's lazy, foolish languishment.” 


John Webster, the author of the Duchess of Malfy and the 
White Devil—two of the most powerful tragedies in the Eng- 
lish language—says, in his note to the public, introducing the 
last-named drama, that he cherishes “ the full and heightened 
style of Master Chapman, the labored and understanding 
works of Master Jonson, the no less worthy composures of the 
both worthily excellent Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher, 
and lastly (without wrong last to be named) the right happy 
and copious industry of Master Shakespeare, Master Dekkar 
and Master Heywood, wishing what I write may be read by 
their light.” Certainly, in view of the estimate which has 
since been placed upon these various dramatists this singular 





passage possesses an extraordinary interest. Whipple suggests 
that “this is not half so felicitous a classification as would be 
made by a critic of our century who should speak of the ‘ right 
happy and copious industry’ of Master Goethe, Master Dick- 
ens and Master G. P. R. James.” It is also a noteworthy 
fact that in the time when Webster’s dedication was written 
the plays of “ Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher” were 
far more popular than those of Shakespeare, two of theirs 
being played to one of the Bard of Avon. Robert Greene, an 
author of no mean ability, in his pamphlet entitled “ A Groats- 
worth of Wit,” addresses Lodge and Peele, two dramatists of 
that period—calling the former “ that biting satirist that lately 
together with me writ a comedy ; ” and the latter, Peele, “ thou 
no less deserving than the other two ”— Marlowe and Lodge 
“in some things rarer, in nothing inferior.” Then follows 





this passage, which is usually thought by eritics to refer to 
Shakespeare: “ There is an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that -with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player's hide, 
supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the 
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his own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.” From 
which enrious criticism we may infer that even in those early 
times jealousy among dramatic authors was not a thing un- 
known. In the same line with these remarks we may note 
that Henry Chettle, in 1592, published an edition of Robert 
Greene’s works, in which the author speaks very severely of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe and others. Later, as if to make amends 
for his act,the same publisher printed “ Kind Hart’s Dreame,” 
with this remarkable address to “ the gentlemen readers :” 


** About three months since died M. Robert Greene, leaving many 
papers in sundry booksellers’ hands ; among others, his ‘ Groatsworth 
of Wit,’ in which a letter written to divers play-makers is offensively 
by one or two of them taken, and, because on the dead they cannot be 
re-avenged, they wilfully forge in their conceits a living author, and 
after tossing it to and fro, no remedy but it must light upon me. How 
I have all the time of my conversing in printing, hindered the bitter 
inveighing against scholars, it hath been very well known, and how in 
that I dealt I can sufficiently prove. With neither of them that take 
offence was I acquainted, and with one of them (Marlowe) I care not 
if I never be. The other (Shakespeare) whom at the time I did not so 
much spare as since I wish I had; for that as I have moderated the 
hate of living authors, and might have used my own discretion (espe- 
cially in such a case, the author being dead) that I did not, Iam as 
sorry as if the original fault had been my fault. Because myself have 
seen his demeanor no less civil than he excellent in the quality he pro- 
fesses. Besides divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing, which argues his honesty and his facetious grace in writing 
that approves his art. For the first, whose learning I reverence, and 
at the perusing of Greene’s book struck out what then in conscience 
I thought he in some displeasure writ ; or, had it been true, yet to 
publish it was intolerable : him I would wish to use me no worse than 
I deserve.” 

The Return from Parnassus, before-mentioned, contains 
this strong intimation, that the works of Shakespeare were at 
that time popular: “ Few of the University pen plays well ; 
they smell too much of that writer, Ovid, and that writer, 
Metamorphosis, and talk too much of Proserpine and Jupiter” 
(possibly a hit at the mythological plays of Lyly and the 
Masques of Jonson). 


‘*Why, here’s our fellow, Shakespeare, puts them all down—aye, 
and Ben Jonson, too. O! That Ben Jonson isa pestilent fellow ; he 
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brought up Horace, giving the poets a pill, but our fellow, Shake- 
speare, has given him a purge that made him bewray his credit.” 


An old letter of Mrs. Joan Alleyn to her husband, Edward 
Alleyn, a celebrated actor of that period, has an interesting 
passage which presents Shakespeare in a simple, every day 
light that is not often cast upon him. It is this: “About a week 
ago there came a youth who said he wes Mr. Francis Chaloner, 
who would have borrowed ten pounds to have bought things 
for, and said he was known unto you, and Mr. Shakes»eare, 
of the Globe, who came, said he knew him not, ouly he heard 
of him that he was a rogue, so he was glad that we did not 
lend him the money.” 

Henslowe’s Diary gives the receip's for several nights in 
1594-1595, when Hamlet, Taming of the Shrew, Ceesar, and 
other plays, probably Shakespeare’s, were performed, and 
these figures show that the audiences on those occasions were 
unusually large, doubtless on account of the popularity of the 
plays. We may also notice a verse of this time in an address 
to the same favorite actor, Edward Alleyn, which says: 

‘*Will’s new play 
Shall be rehearst another day.” 

The “ Will” of this stanza_.is generally inferred by crities to 
be no less celebrated an individual than Will Shakespeare. 
These contemporary notices are of value, as indicating, to a 
slight degree, the estimate in which England’s greatest 
dramatist was held by those with whom he familiarly worked, 
and who must have been, in some sense of the term, his com- 
panions. A strong human interest is thus attached to the 
man who, of all writers of the English language, is, perhaps, 
the most impersonal and nnguessable, while a new light and 
meaning are thrown upon the age in which he lived. 

The works of these minor dramatists whom we have 
quoted, have never received the attention of the general read- 
ine world which their merits deserve. Students of old English 
literature are geuerally more or less acquainted with the 


ponderous tomes of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 


Massinger and Ford, but the number of those who have even 
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hastily glanced over the dramas of Lyly, Marlowe, Webster, 
Marston, Dekkar, Chapman and other play-writers of this 
period, is undoubtedly small. Even editions of these works 
are rare, to be found only in large libraries or in the collections, 
of antiquaries. Those, however, who have become familiar 
with the selections of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt’s entertaining 
essays, the pleasant pages of Hazlitt’s “ Age of Elizabeth,” and 
Whipple’s critical volume upon the same period will long ere 
this have suspected the existence of that mine of wealth which 
lies hidden within these old volumes. We propose a brief 
examination of afew dramas of this class, confining our attention 
to such writers of the early Elizabethan epoch as Lyly, Peele, 
Kyd and Marlowe,—tracing in them indications of that wonder- 
ful fire of genius which burned so brightly in the larger 
natures of Ben. Jonson, Webster, Fletcher and Ford, and which 
found its fullest expression in Shakespeare. 

John Lyly, born about 1554, was at one time a most 
popular writer. His editor declares that “he sate at Apollo’s 
table, and that the god gave him a wreath of his own bays, 
without snatching.” His prose work, “ Euphues and _ his 
England,” was held in such high esteem at court that some 
one has said: “It began first the language. Our nation are 
in his debt for a new English which he taught them. All our 
ladies were then his scholars, and that beauty in court who 
could not parley Euphuism was as little regarded as she which 
now there speaks not French.” An adequate idea can be 
obtained of this once fashionable production by the following 
quotation, which is a fair sample of its stilted formality : 

‘**'There is no privilege that needeth a pardon, neither is there any 
remission to be asked where a commission is granted. I speak this, 
gentlemen, not to excuse the offence which is taken, but to offer a 
defence where I was mistaken. A calm conscience is a sure ecard: 
truth hath the prerogative to speak with plainess, and the modesty to 
hear with patience. . . . If I should go about to make amends, I were 
then faulty—in somewhat amiss—and should show myself, like 
Appelles’ prentice, who, coveting to mend the nose, marred the neck ; 


and not unlike the foolish dyer, who never thought his cloth black 
until it was burned.” 


What can we say of the good sense of a time when such 
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jargon as this was the popular language at court—when the 
most fashionable knights and ladies sought to rival each other 
in exchanging such meaningless and high-sounding sentences! 
Yet it is plain that Lyly, in his day, was regarded as a man of 
great learning and much talent. An old chronicler speaks of 
Archbishop Parker, who was such a lover of books that he 
kept in his house “ drawers of pictures, wood-cutters, painters, 
limners, writers, and book-binders: one of these was Zyly, an 
excellent writer, that could counterfeit any antique writing. 
Him the Archbishop customarily used to make old books com- 
plete.” Oldys says of him— 


** Lyly was a man of great reading, good memory, ready faculty of 
application, and uncommon eloquence ; but he ran into a vast excess 
of allusion—in sentence and conformity of style he seldom speaks 
directly to the purpose, but is continually carried away by one odd 
allusion or simile or other (out of natural history, that is yet fabulous 
and not true to nature), and that still overborne by more—thick upon 
the back of one another.” 


It is this overabundance of quaint conceits which Shake- 
speare’s Holofernes ridicules when he says: “He is too picked, 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as 
I may call it. He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. I abhor such fanatical 
phantasimes, such insociable and point-devise companions, 
such rackers of orthography.” It has also been thought that 
Seot caricatured this Euphuism in the conversation of Sir 
Piercy Shafton, in the “ Monastery.” 

3ut Lyly was not merely the foolish pedant and writer of 
odd conceits ; he has many claims to our notice as a true poet. 
His dramas abound in beautiful imagery, and contain a wealth 
of illustration which becomes fairly wearisome. Tis endless 
mythological allusions are often tedious, but the careful student 
cannot fail to find in his pages many certain indications of 
a poetic mind, and even of something akin to genius. White 
says— 


‘*Lyly’s pieces are pure fantasy ; pieces in which the personages 
are a heterogeneous medley of Grecian gods and goddesses and impos- 
sible, colorless creatures, with sublunary names, all thinking with one 
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brain and speaking with one tongue—the conceitful, crotchety brain 
and the dainty, well-trained tongue of clever, witty John Lyly.” 


Ilis plays were generally written for court entertainments, 
and were often performed by the children of St. Paul’s. One 
of his most popular dramas, “Alexander and Campaspe,” has 
several dialogues between the various Grecian sages— Plato, 
Diogenes, and others. It contains the well-known song begin- 
ning with “Cupid and Campaspe played with cards,” a dainty 
aud fanciful conceit. In the drama of “Sappho and Phaon” 
occurs this characteristic bit of satire upon, the customs of the 
time: 

‘‘It is good to see them (the courtiers) want matter, for then they 
fall to good manners—having nothing in their mouths but ‘‘ Sweet 
mistress!”” wearing our hands out with courtly kissings when their 
wit fails in courtly discourses. Now ruffling their hair, then setting 
their ruffs ; then gazing with their eyes, then sighing, with a wring of 
the hand, thinking us like to be moved by signs and ceremonies.” 

And in “Mother Bombie” there is another very savage 
thrust at women, whom he was ever pleased to hit with his 
delicately-pointed weapons: 

‘¢ Tt is all one in Venus’ wanton school 
Who highest sits, the wise man or the fool. 
Fools in love’s college have far more knowledge 
To read a woman over than a neat, prating lover. 
Nay, ‘tis confessed that fools please women best.” 


Lyly’s fairy songs are very graceful. Here is one of 
them : 

‘* By the moon we sport and play, 
With the night begins our day ; 
As we dance the dew doth fall, 
Trip it little urchins all. 
Lightly, as the little bee, 
Two by two, and three by three, 
And about go we.” 


In “Endymion” occurs a passage which was greatly ad- 
mired by Hazlitt, who says of it: “ The Phrygian shepherds, 
afraid of betraying the secret of Midas’ ears, fancy that the 
very reeds bow down, as though they listened to their talk. 
The narrative is wandering, but I can conceive of nothing 
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more beautiful, more simple or touching than this exquisitely 
chosen image. ‘The twig to which thou laidest down thy 
head is now become a tree ;’ a dumb proof of the manner in 
which he passed his life from youth to old age in a dream— 
a dream of love. Happy Endymion! whe would not wish to 
pass his life in such a sleep—a long, long sleep, dreaming of 
some fair heavenly goddess, with the moon shining upon his 
face, and the trees growing silently over his head. ‘It is 
silly sooth, and dallies with the innocence of love, like the 
old age.’ ” 


** Cynthia. Well, let us to Endymion. I will not be so stately, 
good Endymion, not to stoop to do thee good ; and if thy liberty con- 
sist in a kiss from me, thou shalt have it. And although my mouth 
hath been heretofore as untouched as my thoughts, yet now to re- 
cover thy life (though to restore thy youth is impossible) I will do 
that to Endymion which never yet mortal man could boast of hereto- 
fore, nor shall ever hope hereafter. 

[She kisses him. ] 

** Humenides. Madam, he beginneth to stir ! 

** Cynthia. Soft, Eumenides, stand still. 

** Eumenides. Oh, I see his eyes almost open. 

** Cynthia. I command thee once again, stir not! I will stand 
behind him. 

**kumenides. Endymion! Endymion! Art thou deaf and dumb ? 
or hath this long sleep taken away thy memory. Ah, my sweet Endy- 
mion, seest thou not Eumenides ; thy faithful Eumenides, who for thy 
sake hath been careless of his own content? Speak, Endymion, 
Endymion ! Endymion ! 

** Endymion. Endymion! I call to mind such a name. 

‘* Fumenides. Hast thou forgotten thyself, Endymion? Then 
do I not marvel thou rememberest not thy friend. I tell thee thou 
art Endymion, and I Eumenides. 

Endymion. What doThear? What!a gray beard, hollow eyes, 
withered body, decayed limbs, and all in one night ! 





*‘Eumenides. One night! Thou hast slept here forty years—by 
what enchantress is as yet unknown ; and behold the twig to which 
thou laidest thy head is now become a tree.” 


Six of Lyly’s comedies were published, with the following 


introduction, which indicates the manner in which they were 
performed, and the estimation in which their author was held : 
* Six court comedies, often preserted and acted before Queen 
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Elizabeth by the children of her majesty’s chapel and the 
children of Paul’s, written by the only rare poet of the time, 
the witty, comical, facetiously quick and unparalleled John 
Lyly, Master of Arts.” We can easily understand that his 
plays were fitter for courtly than for popular audiences. He 
remained, nevertheless, a favorite poet for many years. Dray- 
ton ascribes his overthrow to the influence of Sir Philip 
Sydney, who 
“* did first reduce 
Our tongue from Lyly’s writing then in use, 


Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similes.” 


George Peele, Thomas Nash, and Robert Greene, minor 
dramatists, who lived in about the same time, deserye a pass- 
ing mention. The most celebrated plays of Peele were his 
“David and Fair Bethsabe” and “Absalom.” Nash rated 
him as “ the chief supporter of pleasance, the Atlas of poetry, 
and primus verborum artifes.” Old Authony Wood says that 
his plays were “ not only often acted with great applause in 
his lifetime, but did also endure reading with due commen- 
dation many years after his death.” He had an elegant fancy, 
a graceful expression, and real melody of versification. His 
“ David and Bethsabe” is probably his best work, though it 
has little to recommend it save its agreeable versification. It 
was published in 1599, after his death, “ to show what could 
be made ont of a correct, moral, and religious play.” An 
extract from this drama will give a fair idea of its quality: 

‘* Now comes my lover, tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 
To joy her love [ll build a kingly bower, 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams, 
That for their homage to her sovereign joys, 
Shall, as the sepents fold into her nest 
In oblique turnings wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious waiks, 
And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows.” 


Charles Lamb, commenting upon this passage, says quite 
severely: “'There is more of ‘this stuff, but I suppose the 
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reader has a surfeit; especially as this canticle of David has 
never been suspected to contain any pious sense couched un- 
derneath it.” 

Robert Greene, from what we can learn of him through 
the meagre records, must have been a singular character. His 
private life scarcely bears close inspection. He was con- 
stantly sinning and repenting. He is accused of having de- 
serted his wife, though he is also said to have supported her 
for a longer or shorter time after their separation. He led a 
profligate life in London, and many of his remarkable tracts 
seem to suggest his own unfortunate condition. These are the 
titles of some of them: “ Greene’s Mourning Garment, given 
him by Repentance, at the Funeral of Love, which he pre- 
sents to all young gentlemen that wish to wean themselves 
from wanton desires.” ‘“ Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, bought 
with a Million of Repentance, describing the Folly of Youth, 
the Falsehood of Makeshift and Flatteries, and the Misery of 
the Negligent. Published at his Dying Request.” “ Repent- 
ance of Robert Greene, Master of Arts; wherein by himself 
is laid open his loose life, with the manner of his Death.” 
Harvey describes the circumstances of his unfortunate end, 
and tells how “his hostess, with tears in her eyes, and sighs 
from a deeper fountain, told me of his lamentable begging of 
a penny-pot of malmsie, and how he was fain, poor soul, to 
borrow her husband’s shirt whilst his own was a washing, and 
how his doublet and hose and sword were sold for three 
shillings.” Greene himself wrote this letter from his death- 
bed to his abandoned wife, in behalf of his host: “ Doll, I 
charge thee, by the love of our youth and by my soul’s rest, 
that thou wilt see this man paid, for if he and his wife had not 
succored mel had died in the streets.” Can anything be 
more pitiful than this simple confession of a man who had 
tasted all the pleasures of a gay, reckless life about town, only 
to coine to such a miserable end ! 

As a writer, he was full of affectation, but generally ele- 
gant, and sometimes eloquent, imitating Lyly in style and 
thought. His great fault was a want of simplicity. He wrote 
five plays, of which “Orlando Furioso” and “¢ teorge A. 
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Green” are the best known. Of the former, some one has 
said: “ His Orlando Furioso seems to have attempted to ex- 
hibit an unusual variety of characters in the dresses of Euro- 
peans, Asiatics, and Africans, and to mix them up with as 
much rivalship, love, jealousy, and fighting, as could be brought 
within the compass of five acts.” 

From “ The Scottish History of James the Fourth, slain at 
Flodden,” we extract this quotation. One of the characters 
Says : 

‘¢ Madam, by right this world I may compare 
Unto my work, wherein with needful care, 
The heavenly Workman plants with curious hand, 
As I, with needle, draw each thing on land, 
Even as he list. Some men, like to the rose, 
Are fashioned fresh ; some, in their stalks, do close, 
And born, do sudden die. Some are but weeds, 
And yet from them a secret good proceeds. 
I, with my needle, if I please, may blot 
The fairest rose within my cambric plot : 
God, with a beck, can change each worldly thing, 
The poor to earth, the beggar to a king.” 


Thomas Nash is somewhat-famous for the bitter contro- 
versies which he had with Gabriel Harvey, so that, at one 
time, an order was issned that “all Nash’s books, and all Dr. 
Harvey’s books, be taken wheresoever they may be found, and 
that none of the said books be printed hereafter.” Harvey 
himself said, in the preface to one of his works: “I have 
brought him low, and surely broken him. Look on his head, 
and you shall find a grey hair for every line I have written 
against him; and you shall have all his beard white, too, by 
the time he hath read over this book.” 

As a wit and satirist Nash was superior to his contempora- 
ries, though he ranks below most of them as a poet and 
dramatist. Dekkar apostrophizes him as “Ingenious, in- 
genuous, fluent, facetious T. Nash, from whose pen honey 
flowed to thy friends, and mortal aconite to thy enemies. 
Thou that made the Dr. (ilervey) a tlat dunce, and beat him 
at two sundry tall weapons—poetry and oratory. 


Sharpest 
satirist, succulent poet, elegant orator!” Both Gabriel Har- 
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vey and Thomas Nash are now forgotten by the world, and 
“thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.” 

A single play of Thomas Kyd, “ Hieronymo, the Spanish 
Tragedy,” was at one time immensely popular, running throngh 
more editions than any drama of that period. Some of its 
finest passages —which have been called “ the very salt of the 
old play—without them it is but a caput mortuom”—are 
thought to have been written by Ben Jonson. It is full of 
bombast, and was the incessant object of ridicule by the critics ; 
still, it contains a few scenes of great dramatic vigor, and 
Collins even places its author, as a writer of blank verse, next 
to Marlowe. Llieronymo has been driven crazy by the mur- 
der of his son, and in the scene with a painter, he bids him 
put upon the canvas all that he shall describe. It has been a 
favorite passage with many lovers of the Elizabethan drama. 

‘* Hieron. Art a painter? Canst paint mea tear, a wound, a groan, 
or a sigh? Canst paint me sucha tree as this? Do yousee? I’d 
have you paint me in my gallery, in your oil colors matted, and draw 
me five years younger thanIam. Do yousee, sir? Let five years go, 
let them go. My wife, Isabella, standing by me, with a speaking look 
to my son Horatio, which should intend to this: God bless thee, my 
sweet son; and my hand leaning upon his head—thus, sir, do you see ? 
May it be done? Then, sir, would I have you paint me this tree, 
canst paint a doleful ery ? 

** Painter. Seemingly, sir. 

‘* Hieron. Nay, it should ery; but all is one. Well, sir, paint a 
youth run through and through with villians’ swords, hanging upon 
this tree. Then, sir, after some violent noise, bring me forth in my 
shirt and my gown under my arm, with my torch in my hand, and my 
sword reared up thus, with these words—What noise is this? Who 
calls Hieronymo? Can it be done ? F 

‘* Painter. Yea, sir. 

‘* Hieron. Let the clouds scowl, make the moon dark, the stars 
extinct, the winds blowing, the bells tolling, the owls shrieking, the 
minutes jarring, the clock striking twelve. And then at last, sir, 
starting, behold a man hanging and tottering, and tottering, as you 
know the wind will wave a man, and I with a trice to cut it down. 
And looking upon him to find it to be my son, Horatio. Then you 
may showa passion, there you may show a passion! Draw me like old 
Priam of Troy, crying, The house is afire! the house is afire! and the 


torch over my head. Make me curse, make me mad, and in the end 
leave me in a trance. 
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‘** Painter. And is this the end ? 

‘« Hieron. O, no, there is no end; the end is death and madness.” 

The greatest name in English dramatic literature before 
we reach the immediate time of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Jeaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, and Ford is un- 
doubtedly that of Christopher Marlowe. We find in at least 
three of his tragedies hints and gleams of passion and power 
which startle while they delight us. Everything is lawless, 
irregular, without method or judgment—often degenerating 
into bombastic absurdity—but the herculean power still re- 
mains and the passion is unquestionable. A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review says of him: ‘ The spirit of extravagance 
seems to have dwelt in his brain and to have imped him on to 
the most extraordinary feats, but his muse had a fiery wing 
and bore him over the dark and unhallowed depths of his sub- 
ject in a strong and untiring flight. This poet is less remark- 
able for his insight into human character than for his rich and 
gloomy imagination, and his great powers of diction—for 
whether stately, or terrible, or tender, he excels in all.” 

Marlowe’s life-story is sad enough. Taine sums up his 
history in this very forcible language: “From his father’s 
shop, crowded with children, from the stirrups and awls, he 
found himself at Cambridge, probably through the patronage 
of a great man, and on his return to London, in want, amid 
the license of the green-room, the low houses and the taverns, 
his head was in a ferment, and his passions were heated. He 
turned actor; but having broken his leg in a scene of de- 
bauchery, he remained lame and could not longer appear on 
the boards. He openly avowed his infidelity and a prosecution 
was begun, which, if time had not failed, would probably have 
brought him to tlie stake. Ile made love to a drab, and try- 
ing tv stab his rival, his hand was turned, so that his own 
blade entered his eye and brain, and he died still cursing and 
blaspheming. Ile was only thirty years old.” 

He was the first who dared in his writings to reject what 
he calls “the jiggering vein of rhyming mother-wits,” and the 
faine of Marlowe’s mighty line has not yet passed away. He 


seems to have been the terror of his companions, and the ob- 
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ject of many severe flings and sarcastic sneers. He was 
thought to be “ a scoffer of God, and a standing monument of 
His justice.” Thomas Beard, a zealous Puritan, in his Theatre 
of God’s Judgment, held him up as a notable offender, calling 
him “a poet of scurrility, who, by giving too large a swing to 
his own wit, and suffering his lust to have the full reins, denied 
God and His Son, Christ, and not only in word blasphemed the 
Trinity, but also (as it is credibly reported) wrote books against 
it, affirming Our Saviour to be but a deceiver, and Moses to be 
but a conjurer and seducer of the people, and the Holy Bible 
to be but-vain and idle stories, and all religion but a device of 
policy.” Vaughan says, in recording his miserable death: 
“Thus did God, the true executioner of Divine Justice, mark 
the end of impious atheists.’ And Robert Greene, in his 
Groatsworth of Wit, addresses the dead Marlowe in this solemn 
language: “ Why should thy excellent wit, God’s gift, be so 
blinded that thou shouldst give no glory to the Giver? The 
brother of this diabolical atheism is dead, and in his lifetime 
had never the felicity he aimed at, but as he began in craft, 
lived in fear and ended in despair.” Tamburlaine, Doctor 
Faustus, The Jew of Malta, and Edward IL, are his most 
celebrated plays. The authorship of Tamburlaine is, indeed, 
disputed, though from a Prologue to the Jew of Malta, written 
by Heywood, it is inferred to be Marlowe’s. <A passage in 
Black Book suggests that it was the work of Thomas Nash: 


‘* The spindle-shank spiders went stealing over his head, 
As if they had been conning of Tamburlaine.” 


In Henslowe’s diary we find this passage, which seems to be 
conclusive: “ Paid to Thomas Dekkar, 20th of December, 
1597, for additions to Faustus, 20 shillings, and 5 shillings 
more for a Prologue to Marlowe’s Tamburlaine.” This re- 
markable drama was the first written in blank verse ever act- 
ed. Nash calls it “the swelling bombast of bragging blank- 
verse.” The scene in which Tamburlaine is drawn in a 
chariot by the captive kings is well known for its absurd 
magniloquence, but in the same play occurs this dainty little 


passage, where Zenocrate, at point of death, cries : 
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‘* Now walk the angels on the walls of heaven, 
As sentinels to warn the immortal souls 
To entertain divine Zenocrate.”’ 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta is chiefly interesting as suggesting : 
in the character of Barrabas the part of Shylock in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Lis philosophy, surely, is not unlike 
Shylock’s : 
‘Tt is no sin to deceive a Christian ; 
For they, themselves, hold it a principle 
Faith is not to be held with heretics, 
But all are heretics that are not Jews.” 
His love of gold is as intense as that of the Jew of Venice, 
and he bears its loss with no more calmness than does Shy- 
lock when he learns of the manner in which Jessica has been 
throwing away his hard earned ducats for rings and monkeys. 
Some of his speeches are so strongly suggestive of Shylock’s 
that one might fancy the cry of plagiarism would have been 
raised more than once at the appearance of Shakespeare’s 
greater tragedy. lor instance, Barrabas says : 
‘* We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please, 
And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 
As innocent and harmless asa lamb’s. 
I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
And duck as low as any bare-foot friar, 
Hoping to see them starve upon a stall. 
His speech before the governor, who has taken from him his 
property, is certainly very like Shylock’s pitiful ery for mercy 
in the court-room cf Venice. The Prologue of the Jew of 
Malta contains this interesting passage : 
‘* We know not how our play may pass the stage, 
But by the best of poets in that age 
The Malta Jew had being and was made, 
And he, then, by the best of actors played. 


>b) 


This “ best of actors.” who won 


‘The attribute of peerless, being a man 
Whom we may rank with (doing no one wrong) 
Proteus for shapes and Roscins for a tongue "— 


is undoubtedly Edward Alleyn, who is said to have “ surmount- 
ed in the Orlando Furioso of Greene, in Barrabas and Faustus, 
and was also the original actor of Tamburlaine. 
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The epilogue at court still further apologizes for any defects 
that may be noted in the play: 

“‘ It is our fear, dread sovereign, we have been 
Too tedious; neither can’t be less than sin, 
To wrong your princely patience. If we have, 
Then low, dejected, we your pardon crave, 
And if aught here offend your ears or sight, 
We only act and speak what others write.” 


“Doctor Faustus” is by many critics considered Marlowe’s 
most striking work. It doubtless contains many fine and ex- 
tremely dramatic passages, and it is interesting to compare it, 
rude and roughly fashioned as it is, with Goethe’s great 
tragedy upon the same subject. The story of Faust seems to 
have taken a strong hold upon Marlowe’s mind, and his con- 
ception is wonderfully vivid and realistic, without any neutral 
tints or shading. His Mephistopheles lacks the cunning and 
diablerie of Goethe’s creation, but he is a very terrible being, 
and he has no pity upon his victim. There is something abso- 
lutely overpowering in the simplicity of the formal contract 
with which Marlowe’s Faustus signs away his soul: “I, John 
Faustus, of Wittenburg, doctor, by these presents, do give 
both body and soul to Lucifer and his minister, Mephistoph- 
eles; and furthermore grant unto them, four and twenty 
years being expired, full power to fetch or carry the said 
John Faustus’ body or soul into their habitations whereso- 
ever.” 

In the midst of all the gloom and horror of the drama 
occurs this touching scene, in which Faustus, just before his 
doom, holds conversation with several scholars of the univer- 
sity, who were his friends and comrades before the evil days 
fell upon him: 


Fuvst, Grammerey, Wagner! Welcome, gentlemen ! 

Scholar. Now, worthy Faustus, methinks your looks are changed. 

Faust. Oh, gentlemen— 

Scholur. What ails Faustus ? 

Faust. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow ! had I lived with thee, 
Then had I lived still; but now must die eternally. 
Look, sirs! Comes he not? Comes he not ? 

Scholar, He is not well with being solitary. 
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Scholar. ’Tis but a surfeit, sir ; fear nothing. 

Faust. A surfeit of a deadly sin that hath damned both body and 
soul. 

Scholar. Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven, and remember mercy is 
infinite. 

Faust. But Faustus’ offence can never be pardoned. Oh, gentlemen! 
hear me with patience, and tremble not at my speeches, though my 
heart pant and quiver to remember that I have been a student here 
these thirty years. Oh! would that I had never seen Wittenberg— 
never read book. And what wonders have I done all Germany can 
witness. Yea, all the world, for which Faustus hath lost Germany 
and the world—yea, heaven itself! Heaven, the seat of God, the 
throne of the blessed, the kingdom of joy—and must remain in hell 
forever. Sweet friends, what shall become of Faustus, being in hell 
forever ? 

Scholar. Yet, Faustus, call on God! 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured? O, my God! I 
would weep, but the devil draws my tears. Gush forth blood, instead 
of tears—yea, life and soul! Oh, he stays my tongue! I would lift 
up my hands, but see, they hold ’em, they hold ’em! - 

All. Who, Faustus ? 

Faust. Why, Lucifer and Mephistopheles! O, gentlemen, I gave 
them my soul for my cunning! 


The concluding scene of this drama has been greatly ad- 
5 
mired on account of its terrible realism and ghastly gloom. 
Faust stands awe-struck before the thought of his horrible 
fate. He calls upon the “ ever-moving sphere of heaven” to 
stand still, “that time may cease and midnight never come.” 
As the hour draws near he cries in agony : 
‘¢ Oh, if my soul must suffer for my sin, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 
Let Faustus live in hell athousand years, 
A hundred thousand and at last be saved ! 
No end is limited to damnéd souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast.” 


He has awful visions of gaping hell, of adders and ser- 
pents, and with the last shrill ery, 


‘¢ Tl burn my books—O Mephistopheles ! "— 


the wonderful creation of poor Kit Marlowe’s half-crazed 
brain passes into the shadow. 
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“ Edward IL” an historical play, contains some very fine 
passages. The character of Gaveston, the favorite of the un- 
fortunate king, is well conceived, and the story of Edward’s 
fall from royal power to the condition of a miserable prisoner, 
who is finally murdered by his own subjects, is most pathetic 
and impressive. Says Charles Lamb: “The reluctant pangs 
of abdicating royalty in Edward furnished hints which Shake- 
speare scarcely improved in his Richard the IL, and the death 
scene of Marlowe’s king moves pity and terror beyond any 
scene, ancient or modern, with which I am acquainted.” 

Lightborn, who has been sent upon the bloody errand, 
arouses the poor king and tells him that he has come to mur- 
der him, though he cannot refrain from weeping at beholding 
Edward in this pitiable condition. 

s 
Edward. Weep’st thou already ? List awhile to me. 
This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falis. 
Light. Oh, villain ! 
Edward. And there in mire and puddle have I stood, 

This ten days’ space, and lest that I should sleep, 

One plays continually on a drum. 

They give me bread and water, being a king, — 

So that for want of sleep and sustenance 

My mind’s distempered, and my body’s numbed. 

And whether I have limbs or not I know not. 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I looked not thus 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And for her sake unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont. 
Light. O speak no more, my lord, this breaks my heart. 
Edward. These looks of thine can harbor naught but death. 

I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 

Yet stay awhile—forbear thy bloody hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light. Tf you mistrust me, Dll be gone, my lord. 

Kdward. No, no, for if thou meant to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again—and therefore, stay. 

Light. He sleeps. 

Edward, O \et me not die! Yet stay—oh, stay a while. 

Light. How now, my Lord! 
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Edward. Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 
And tells me if I sleep I never wake. 
This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 
And, therefore, tell me, where‘ore art thou come ? 
Light. To rid thee of thy lie. Matrevis, come ! 
Edward. T am too weak and feeble to resist. 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 


It may be interesting to notice the estimation in which 
the dramas of this and a later period were held by so eminent 
a critic as Sir Philip Sidney, in his “ Apologie for Poetrie,” 
written in 1595. After condemning “ our tragedies and com- 
edies (not without cause cried out against), observing rules 


> 


neither of honest civility nor of skilful poetry, excepting 
Gorboduc” (a stilted tragedy of the time, long since forgotten 
by all save antiquaries), he proceeds to a discussion of their 
constant violation of the “ unities” of time and place; and 
then says: “ But besides these gross absurdities, how all their 
plays be neither right tragedies nor right comedies; mingling 
kings and clowns, not because the matter so carrieth it, but 
thrust in clowns by head and shoulders, to play a part in 
majestical matters, with neither decency nor discretion. So 
as neither admiration and commiseration, nor the right sport- 
fulness is by their mongrel tragi-comedy obtained. ... So 
talleth it out, that having indeed no right comedy, in that 
comical part of our tragedy we have nothing but scarrility, 
unworthy of any chaste ears: or some extreme show of dolt- 
ishness, indeed fit to lift upa loud laughter and nothing else, 
where the whole tract of a comedy should be full of delight 
as the tragedy should be still maintained in a well-raised ad- 
miration.” 

An acute critic of modern times’says of these early Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, that they seem to indicate, in some rude 
way, that the drama is “ going to be created.” <A large de- 
gree of praise might perhaps be granted to men who gave to 
English literature the fantastic imagery of “ Endymion,” the 
mingled power and absurdity of “'The Spanish Tragedy,” the 
wealth of thought, passion, and dramatic intensity of Mar- 


lowe’s “Edward IT.” and “ Doctor Faustus.” These men 
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wrote in such a rude, simple period that a stationer, one 
Francis Kirkman, in editing a drama, could write: ‘ I believe 
future ages will not credit the transactions of our later times 
to be other than a play or romance. I am sure, in most 
romantic plays there hath been more probability than in our 


true (though sad) stories.” 


They lived in an age of little real 
refinement or culture, and their writings naturally reflect 
much of the ignorance and coarseness of their time. But it 
was the hour for a great dramatic reformation, and Lyly, 
Peele, Kyd, Marlowe and their compeers were, assuredly, the 
heralds of the dawn. 
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Or 


Ix the presence of a great assemblage of the citizens of 
New York, who were gathered in front of Trinity Church to 
pay the last honors to the mortal remains of [amilton, “I 
charge you,” said the eloquent orator of the day, Gouverneur 
Morris, “to protect his fame ; it is all he has left ; all that these 
poor orphan children will inherit from their father.” This was 
in July, 1804, and seventy years are now gone by since that 
event; and those sons are still living, some of whom have 


largely contributed to protect the fame of their father, by 
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writing his life and editing his works. Indeed Hamilton’s 
works would not have been so well collected and his life so 
well known except by the industry of his children, as well as 
by the exertions of his widow, who survived him fifty years. 
Gouverneur Morris was Hamilton’s friend, and on that sad 
occasion he poured out his own sorrow in praise of the dead, 
and he foresaw that it was necessary to protect Hamilton’s 
fame. 

Hamilton died and there was no longer a wise and 
great leader of the Federal party; for Washington was 
no more; and Jay and John Adams had withdrawn from 
political strife. There were many clever men, but there was 
no first-class statesman who had the position and ability to 
guide and direct the Federal party, founded and cemented into 
a solid organization under the lead of Hamilton and Wash- 
ington. So with the death of these great leaders, and the 
success of the Republicans from 1800 to 1824, the Federal 
party had wholly disappeared. Indeed, it became weakened 
und broken up, as a great national party, after the war of 1814, 
because of its sturdy opposition to it, although very many of 
its leaders supported the war themselves. Thus disappearing 
as an organized party, Hamilton, whose policy and fame 
were so identified with its existence, suffered in America a 
temporary eclipse, just as Clay and Webster now suffer by the 
obliteration of the Whig party which was founded by and 
disappeared with them. However, as there is no existing 
party organization that commenced in that age, save the party 
refounded by Jackson, all statesmen of the past have lost their 
hold upon the present, except the Democratic party, which 
claims to have been founded by Jefferson. So, with these party 
disruptions, Hamilton, the great rival of Jefferson in the ad- 
ministration of Washington, did not find a party to keep up 
his fame like Jefferson and Madison; but his genius and_re- 
nown survive the changes of time, and his works remain 
inwrought in the federal constitution as well as in the policy 
of the government, even to this day; far more than all others, 
his was the great organizing mind of America. 

Indeed, when we look back and see young Hamilton coming 
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alone from a West India island, to seek better opportunity for 
an education, and after short preparatory study entering King’s 
College in the city of New York, now known as Columbia 
College; then witness how soon he mastered the contro- 
versy between the colonies and the mother country, and his 
alertness to throw himself into the contest by organizing an 
artillery company with the last remnant of his patrimony, and 
which he bravely led during the first year of the war; and 
when we know that this youth of nineteen had attracted 
already the attention of Greene and Washington, and that his 
cannon had kept the enemy at bay in many hazardous retreats 
in face of the British army, and thus by its courage his com- 
pany had been reduced from 1,200 to 25 men; we discover 
why he had been sought in vain to join the staff of two major- 
generals, and only yielded to such a request from the com- 
mander-in-chief, whose staff he joined in 1777, as aid with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and where he remained as a trusted 
secretary until 1781, when he resigned the position, with the 
regrets of Washington. Suffice, that during this period he 
performed great services, for he had a ready and clever pen 
and an intuitive judgment to direct it; he had_ besides, 
rendered great service in his expedition to Gates and Putnam, 
who had not sent a portion of their forces to the main army 
a3 Washington had directed; and his address made hima 
favorite with the French, whose language was his mother 
tongue, for his mother was of French descent and was buried 
in the Island of Nevis, where Hamilton was born. So, after 
such services rendered under the eye of Washington, he re- 
signed and sought a position in the line where he could 
still de the country some service and gain distinction for 
himself. Tle formed a plan and led the desperate assault 
at Yorktown, where he and the ancestor of Hamilton Fish 
first scaled the redoubt, and took it by the vigor and impetu- 
osity of their assault. As the war soon closed, Hamilton re- 
turned to Albany and commenced the study of the law, and 
was admitted to the bar after a few months’ reading; and he 


— 9 


then settled at the city of New York, where he soon entered 


upon the practice of his profession. Certainly it would seem 
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that this was not a flattering opening, thus cut off in his college 
course, and such a very brief study of his profession, in which 
it is said he mainly studied the forms and practice of the law. 
But his army experience brotght him friends and success in 
his profession, while the old lawyers were, by an act of legis- 
lature, disbarred, unless they could show a satisfactory certifi- 
cate of fidelity to Whig principles during the late contest. 
This gave the soldiers of fortune like Burr and Hamilton the 
actual lead in business in a very short time, in the city of New 
York. Other laws were also passed to confiscate the property 
of all loyalists and prevent the collection of British debts, 
which acts Hamilton struggled against and finally obliterated 
by the decisions of the courts, through his instrumentality, 
for he immediately grasped great principles and struggled 
against retaliation in all its forms. Many of those proscribed 
made up a purse, but Hamilton refused it; and said, patriot- 
ism was not to be paid for. Many intemperate and violent 
men proclaimed that the inhabitants who had remained within 
the enemy’s lines were not entitled tothe privileges of citizens, 
and that they were, in fact, aliens, subject to penalties and 
disabilities such as the legislature might impose. [Hamilton 
published two pamphlets, under the signature of Phocion, 
addressed to the citizens of New York, and insisted on the 
obligations of the treaty, and that no portion of our citizens 
was disfranchised, but that all were entitled to the full 
benefit of equal and impartial laws. 

In 1782 he was elected a member of congress by the legis 
lature of New York, and at its next session its proceedings 
were stamped with a marked character. He was the chairman 
to provide a sinking fund to pay the national debt, and to 
answer Rhode Island on the five per cent. impost. He was 
chairman of a committee to make a report on the non-compli- 
ance of the states with the requisitions of congress and the 
failure of revenne, and on the necessity of measures to fund 
the debt and retrieve the debt of the nation: he was also one 
of a committee of three which, in 1783, reported an address 
from congress to the several states, calling upon them, by 


motives of duty, interest, and gratitude, to vest congress with 





; 
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the power to collect a general impost, as the only means by 
which they could discharge their sacred engagements. He 
moved the disbanding the army, and that they take their arms 
with them. He seconded the move, that it was important to 
every free country that the men who conduct affairs should 
be publicly known, and that congress in future ought to be 
opened unless otherwise specially ordered. In 1786 he was 
chosen a member of the assembly by the city of New York, 
and he then brought forward a measure acceeding to the in- 
dependence of Vermont, and he spoke on this and the measure 
of five per cent. impost to be vielded to the confederative gov- 
ernment. He exerted all his influence to have the state enter 
into the project first moved by General Schuyler in 1782, 
through his suggestion, that a convention should be called to- 
gether, of all the states, to frame a national government, to 
take the place of the confederation. Lamilton appeared at 
the assemblage of Annapolis, and though he was not on the com- 
mittee, he wrote the address that was issued for the purpose of 
calling a general convention to frame a stronger government. 
He was one of the three delegates sent by New York to 
the Philadelphia convention that convened in May, 1787, and 
at which was framed the federal constitution. New York had 
been, through Hamilton, the earliest to propose a general con- 
vention of the states; and then came Massachusetts, and 
finally Virginia assented. Virginia, after vainly trying to 
regulate her commerce with the adjoining State of Maryland, 
finally, in January, 1786, passed resolutions inviting states to 
send deputies to a general meeting for the purpose of con- 
sidering how far a uniform system of taxation in their com- 
mercial intercourse and regulations might be necessary to their 
common interest and permanent harmony; and to report an 
act relative to this great object, which, when ratified, would en- 
able the United States, in congress assembled, effectually to 
provide for the same. Thus this movement of Virginia was 
purely in reference to establishing a uniform and just system 
of commerce; and when a full deliberation was had at Annap- 
olis, the more comprebensive views of [Hamilton prevailed, 


and a convention was thus called to revise the articles of cun- 
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federation and establish a more perfect union of the states. 
In many letters to public men, to Duane, Robert Morris, 
and Washington, Hamilton had, as early as 1780, and onward, 
pointed out the faults of the confederation, and urged the 
necessity of forming a national government by means of a 
general convention of the states. He certainly took the lead 


in this great measure, and impressed his views upon the old’ 


congress and the legislature of New York, for a period of some 
seven years before the constitution was formed in 1787. Some 
papers were published, and others made like suggestions, but 
Hamilton was the uniform and persistent leader in this pro- 
ject to form a new and more energetic government over these 
states. Yet it is due to say that New Jersey had extended her 
commission to Annapolis, beyond the mere regulation of trade 
and commerce, to a general provision for the exigencies of the 
union. A recommendation for this enlarged purpose was 
drafted by Hamilton in the address, urging a general conven- 
tion of the states to meet at Philadelphia next May. This be- 
came. more imperative, for the reason that only five states had 
thus convened, and they came with too limited powers, as well 
as with too small numbers, for the framing of a new constitu- 
tion, or even for the revision of the articles of confederation. 
Thus the great project of revision was defined, and the states 
were requested to extend the powers of their deputies to other 
objects than those of commerce, which was an improvement on 
the original plan by the State of New Jersey. Thus the states 
of Virginia and New Jersey were important movers of the 
convention that framed the constitution of 1787, and_the state 
of Virginia submitted the plan most considered by that august 
convention. Mr. Madison, in the introduction to the debates 
in that national convention, gives a brief history leading to the 
convention that framed the constitution. He alludes to the 
publication of a pamphlet in 1781, at the seat of congress, by 
Pelatiah Webster, in which he suggested that the authority of 


congress was very inadequate to the performance of their 
duties, and he indicated the necessity of their calling a conti- 
nental convention, for the express purpose of ascertaining, de- 
fining, enlarging and limiting the duties and powers of their 
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constitution. In 1784, Noah Webster proposed, in his writings, 
a new system of government, which should act, not on the 
states, but directly on individuals, and vest in congress full 
powers to carry its laws into effect. Notwithstanding these, 
and possibly many other suggestions, it was after all Hamilton 
who first and constantly kept’ up the idea, as he said in 
congress in 1783, that he wished, instead of a partial, to see a 
general, convention take place, and that he should soon, in pur- 
suance of instructions from his constituents, propose to con- 
gress a plan for that purpose, the object of which would be to 
strengthen the federal constitution. He allnded to the reso- 
lutions passed by the legislature of New York in the summer 
of 1782, that the confederation was defective, and that it would 
be advisable for congress to recommend to the states to call a 
general convention to revise and amend the confederation. All 
the states but Rhode [sland responded to this recommendation 
of the convention of Annapolis, and sent delegates to the 
Philadelphia convention. Governor Randolph, at the opening 
of the convention, submitted what was afterwards known as 
the Virginia plan, and Charles Pinckney submitted his plan of 
a federal constitution, which appears even fuller than the orig- 
inal Virginia plan, and of a like national character. These 
plans were submitted in May. 

Mr. Charles Pinckney proposed a government of supreme 
legisiative, executive, and judicial powers, under the style of 
“The United States of America.” This was to be in the name 
of the people of the thirteen states, and they were to “ declare, 
ordain and establish the following constitution for the govern- 
ment of ourselves and posterity.” 

It was provided that the legislative power shall be vested 
in a congress to consist of two houses, which shall meet every 
year; that the house of delegates shall be chosen every year by 
the people of the several states ; that the senate shall be elected 
and chosen by the house of delegates; and that they shall 
choose, by ballot, senators from among the citizens and residents 
of each state, and the senators were to be classified, and the 
three classes were to serve for blank years, and as their terms 


expire the delegates were to fill them up by election; each 
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state was to prescribe the time and manner of holding elec- 
tions by the people for the house of delegates, and the house 
was to be judge of the election returns and qualifications of 
their members; that the members of each house should be 
paid by the states that they represented. It was provided 
that all acts made by the legislature of the United States pur- 
suant to this constitution, and all treaties made under the 
authority of the United States shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and all judges shall be bound to consider them as 
such in their decisions. The senate shall have power to declare 
war and make treaties, to appoint ambassadors and other 
ministers of foreign nations, and judges of the supreme court, 
and shall have exclusive power to regulate the manner of 
deciding all disputes and controversies now existing, or which 
may arise, between the states respecting jurisdiction or 
territory. It was also provided that, to render these prohibi- 
tions effectual, the legislature of the United States shall have 
the power to revise the laws of the several states that may 
be supposed to infringe the powers exclusively delegated by 
this constitution to congress, and to negative and annul such 
as do. 

On the 15th of June Mr. Patterson, and on the 18th Mr. 
Hamilton, submitted their plans accompanied by elaborate 
speeches. Mr. Patterson laid before the convention the plan 
which several deputations had concurred in submitting in the 
place of that proposed by Mr. Randolph. It was agreed to be 
referred toa committee of the whole and also the Virginia 
plan, and they were considered section by section in the con- 
vention. This Jersey plan had been concurred in by New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and perhaps by Mr. Martin of 
Maryland, who made common cause, though on different prin- 
ciples. New York and Connecticut were against any de- 
parture from the principle of confederation and New Jersey 
and Deleware were opposed to a national government because 


a national government required proportional representation. 
The eagerness diplayed by the federatives began now to pro- 
duce alarm for the result of the convention. Mr. John Dick- 
inson of Delaware who had drawn many of the great state 
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papers of the first and second congress, and in whose hand- 
writing the articles of the confederation remain in the depart- 
ment. of state, said to Mr. Madison : 


‘You see the consequences of pushing things too far. Some of 
the members from the small states wish for two branches in the 
general legislature and are friends to a national government, but we 
would sooner submit to foreign power than submit to be deprived, in 
both branches of the legislature, of an equality of suffrage, and thereby 
be thrown under the domination of the larger states.” 


This sentiment expressed the feeling of the smaller states, 
and Rhode Island being assured of her advantages as an in- 
dependent sovereignty declined to send delegates to the con- 
vention, and refused to accede to the constitution until con- 
gress passed acts of exclusion and repression against her. The 
small states under the federation had the sume powers as the 
large states in all its workings, and refused any arrangement 
not based on state equality. This became the great question 
of the convention, on which it soon divided, and there appeared 
at one time little hope that the antagonisms could be composed. 
This Jersey plan now presented fully developed the wide dif- 
ference between the two classes of states, although New York 
by a perversity of politics, and by force of her situation as an 
importing commercial state, took sides with the small states, 
and declared that the convention had no power under the com- 
mission to consider what would be the best constitution, for 
they were restricted to a mere revision of the articles of the 
federation. Hamilton, in the pride of his prophetic genius, 
took no such limited view of the duties of the convention ; 
and when his colleagues, Yates and Lansing, withdrew from 
the convention, he had the courage to remain and identify his 
name with the constitution and its final adoption. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, in presenting his own views, said that he had been silent 
on the business before the convention, partly from respect to 
others whose superior abilities, age and experience rendered 
him unwilling to bring forward ideas dissimilar to theirs, and 
partly from his delicate situation with respect to his own state, 
to whose sentiments, as expressed by his colleagues, he could 


by no inmeans accede. This crisis which now marks our affairs is 
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too serious to permit any scruples whatever to prevail over the 
duty imposed onevery man to contribute his efforts for the 
public safety and happiness. He was obliged therefore to de- 
clare himself opposed to both plans. Te was particularly op- 
posed to that from New Jersey, being fully convinced that no 
amendment of the confederation, leaving the states with their 
sovereignty, could possibly answer the purpose. He agreed 
with Mr. Randolph that we owed it to our country to do in 
this emergency whatever we should deem essential to its hap- 
piness. The states sent us here to provide for the exigencies 
of the union. To rely on and propose any plan not adequate 
to these exigencies, merely because it was not clearly within 
our powers, would be to sacrifice the means to the end. The 
great question is, what provision shall we make for the happi- 
ness of our country? Ue would first make a comparative ex- 
amination of the two plans, prove that there were essential de - 
fects in both, and point out such changes as might render a 
national one eflicacious. After speaking upon the nature of 
republics to foreign influence and corruption, and that men of 
little character acquired great power, citing the saying of 
Necker that the British is the only government in the world 
which unites public strength with individual security, he in- 
quired what is the inference from all these observations, and 
answered that we ought to go as far, in order to attain stability 
and permanency as republican principles will admit. Te said 
let one branch of the legislature hold their places for life, or 
at least during good behavior. Let the executive also be for 
life. But is this a republican government it will be asked? 
He answered yes, if all the magistrates are appointed and 
vacancies are filled by the people, or a process of election 
originating with the people. , He thought if the executive 
held for only seven years he ought to have but. little 
power, for he would then be ambitious, with the means of 
making creatures, and in such a case he might even prolong 
his power. He said an executive for life has not this motive 
for forgetting his fidelity, and will therefore be a safer deposi- 
tory of power. He said, in answer, that such an executive 


would be a monarch for life; that it would then follow that 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. 
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they proposed a monarch for seven years. The circumstance 
of being elective was applicable to both, for life or for a defi- 
nite term. 

He remarked also that federal government meant an asso- 
ciation of independent communities into one ; that in some in- 
stances the powers were exercised over collective bodies, in 
others over individuals, as in the German diet. [le thought 
mere federation of community tended to anarchy. He was 
aware that he was in advance of most members, and after 
making one of the greatest speeches ever heard in that conven- 
tion, he read his sketch of a constitution, which he said he 
should prefer to either of the plans under consideration. He 
concludes by saying that the people are advancing, and will 
not be satisfied at stopping where the plan of Mr. Randolph 
would place them; that they would not be satisfied in stopping 
short of what he proposed. Me did not offer the paper he had 
read as a proposition to the convention, it was meant only to 
give a more correct view of his ideas and to suggest the amend- 
ments that he should probably propose to the plan of Mr. 
Randolph in the proper stages of its future discussion. 

The distinctive features of the Virginia plan were that it 
provided for a national government with two legislative bodies, 
and the second branch of the national legislature was to be 
elected by the first, out of the proper number of persons nomi- 
nated by the state legislatures —that each branch had the right 
to originate acts—that they were to legislate in all cases in 
which the separate states are incompetent, to negative all laws 
passed by the several states, contravening, in their opinion, 
the articles of union—that the national executive was to be 
chosen by the national legislature. This plan had for its main 
object to secure the common defence, liberty, and general 
welfare, and declared that the rights of suffrage in the national 
legislature ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribu- 
tion, or the number of free inhabitants, as the one or other 
rule may seem best in different cases; and Madison said he 
regarded the indefinite power to negative legislative acts of 


the states as absolutely nécessary to a perfect system, as 
experience had evinced a constant tendency in the states to 
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encroach on the federal authority, to violate national treaties, 
and to infringe the rights of each other, and to oppress the 
weaker party; and a negative was the mildest expedient that 
could be devised for preventing these mischiefs. And in 
order to give the negative this efficacy, it must extend to all 
cases. In a word, said he, to recur to the illustrations bor- 
rowed from the planetary system, this prerogative of the gen- 
eral government is the great pervading principle that must 
control the centrifugal tendency of the states; which, without 
it, will continually fly out of their proper orbits, and destroy 
the order and harmony of the political system. Mr. Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, also remarked that this universal negative 
was in fact the corner-stone of an efficient national govern- 
ment. Mr. Wilson also held that one of the vices of the con- 
federation was the want of an effectual control in the whole 
over its parts. During this earnest struggle for the equality 
of the states in the proposed compact and proportional repre- 
sentation on the other, it was proposed by Judge Brearly that 
a map of the United States be spread out, that all the existing 
boundaries be crased,and that a new partition of the whole be 
made into thirteen equal parts. Dr. Franklin remarked that up 
to this present debate, concerning representation, the debates 
had been carried on with coolness and good temper, and he hoped 
if anything of a contrary kind has on this occasion appeared, 
it would not be again repeated, for, we were sent here to con- 
sult, not to contend with each other, and declarations of a 
fixed opinion and determinations not to change it, neither en- 
lighten nor convince us. 

He said he did not see what advantages the greater states 
could propose to themselves by swallowing up the smaller, 
and therefore he did not apprehend they would attempt it. 
He illustrated this by the fears of the Scotch patriots at the 
time of the union with England, unless they had an equal re- 
presentation, and yet said he, though Scotland has but forty 
members of the commons and sixteen of the lords, I do not 
recvilect that anything has been done in parliament to the 
prejudice of Scotland, and he said that the North Britons 
enjvy at least their full proportion of emolument. He sug- 
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gested that the seven smaller states might, on the contrary, 
swallow up the large states; but finally said that an honorable 
gentleman hinted a proposition of equalizing the states, and 
which appeared to him an equitable one; and, he added, for 
his own part, he would not be against such a measure, if 
found practicable. He thought, however, that another mode 
might be more easily carried into practice and more per- 
manent in its nature, by letting the weakest state say what pro- 
portion of money and force it is able and willing to furnish 
for general purposes and let all the other states oblige them- 
selves to supply an equal proportion. The whole of these sup- 
plies to be at the disposition of congress, and congress to be 
composed of equal delegates from each state, and their decis- 
ions to be by the majority of individual members voting, 
fle further proposed, if these joint supplies should net be suf- 
ficient, then congress was to make requisitions upon the rich 
and more powerful states, for further aid, to be by them vol- 
untarily afforded, and leaving them the right to withhold this 
aid and of giving more or less as they should find it proper. 
Dr. Franklin enforced his proposition by remarking that the 
colonies never withheld these voluntary contributions in aid 
of the mother country until she resorted to force, and then 
we refused and resisted. Ile thought, therefore, that this 
voluntary aid on particular occasions would not be refused 
by the states. Such were some of the conciliatory suggestions 
of Benjamin Franklin, than whom no greater sage sat in that 
august convention in the last year of his life, at a time when 
he was too ill to stand and deliver his speeches, of great brevity, 
and which were usually read by his colleague, Mr. Wilson. 
Dr. Franklin had brought about the Albany Congress in 1754 
for the union of the colonies, and which failed, and his large 
experience among men and his diplomatic missions during the 
revolution had taught him the importance of not pushing dif- 
ferences too far, and of the supreme wisdom of conciliation 


and harmonious adjustment. Thus he was truly the magnet 
of that convention, and yet it was fortunate that we had in 
that convention such spirits as Madison, Wilson, Randolph, 
Kiug, the Pinckneys, the Morrises, who saw clearly the fatal 
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danger of preserving the principles of the old federation in 
the proposed constitution. Among these, Alexander Hamilton 
had the boldest conception of the absolute necessity of a strong 
government, and in many of his ideas Madison, Gouverneur 
Morris, King, and Wilson fully accorded with him, as to the 
nature and elements of a constitution. Hamilton was the 
farthest away from the federative plan presented by Patterson, 
and which was supported by Lansing, Yates, Martin, Mason, and 
Ellsworth, and which proposed that the articles of confedera- 
tion should be revised and enlarged so as to render the 
federal constitution adequate, as it alleged, to the exigency of 
government and the preservation of the union. It provided 
that congress be authorized to pass acts for raising revenue by 
levying a duty on all goods, merchandise of foreign growth, and 
manufactures imported into any port of the United States, and 
by a postage on all letters or packages passing through the 
general post-office, to be applied to such federal purposes as 
they shall deem proper and expedient ; to pass acts for the reg- 
ulation of trade and commerce, as well with foreign nations 
as with each other ; that when requisitions should be necessary 
the United States, in congress, be authorized to make such re- 
quisitions, in the proportion of the whole number of white and 
free inhabitants, and three-fifths of all other persons, and to direct 
the collection thereof in the non-complying states, and to pass 
acts to that end; to elect a federal executive, to consist of 
persons, and to continue in office for the term of ; to es- 
tablish a federal judiciary, to hold during good behavior—that 
they were to hear and determine all impeachments in the first 
instance ; that all acts made by congress, or treaties made or 
ratified, shall be the supreme law of the respective states, and 
that the judiciary of the several states shall be bound thereby, 








anything in the state laws to the contrary notwithstanding ; 


and that if any state, or body of men in any state, shall op- 
pose the execution of such acts, the federal executive shall be 
authorized to call forth the power of the confederated states to 
enforce obedience to such acts. Mr. Hamilton spoke upon the 
Virginia and Jersey plans, and he denominated both federal 
plans, and he said such are the lessons which the experience 
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of others affords us, and from whence results the evident con- 
clusion that all federal governments are weak and distracted. 
To avoid the evils deducible from these observations, we must 
establish a general and national government, completely sove- 
reign, and annihilate the state distinctions and state operations ; 
and unless we do this, no good purpose can be answered. He 
afterward explained that he would not destroy the states, but he 
would make the national government able to support itself with- 
out the aid or interference of state governments, and that there- 
fore it was necessary to have full sovereignty. Even with cor- 
porate rights, the states will be dangerous to the national govern- 
ment, and ought to be modified or reduced to a smaller scale. 
Such was the general view of Hamilton as to the kind of gov- 
ernment the convention ought to make; and he further said 
that he agreed with Mr. Wilson’s remark, establish a weak 
government and you'must at times overleap the bounds. [le 
did not favor, however, the proposition of Charles Pinckney, who 
advovated a negative in congress on state laws, and which 
Madison favored. Hamilton proposed that the supreme court 
shall have jurisdiction in all controversies between the United 
States and a particular state upon all the constitutional questions 
that are involved, and that the governors of the states should 
be vested with the veto power, and be appointed by the gene- 
ral government. Ile proposed that the president should be for 
life, to give stability to the government, and he was to be 
chosen by the people, through electors. He afterwards, in the 
final draft of the constitution, moved that the term of the presi- 
dent be made for three years. Ile proposed that the constitu- 
tion be finally submitted to the conventions of the several 
states to be chosen by the people; he proposed the liberal 
method of naturalization, very nearly as adopted. Ile pro- 
posed that representatives, except in the first instance, should 
be chosen by the free male citizens and inhabitants of the 
several states, all of whom, of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, shall be entitled to an equal vote. This was very 
much in advance of that age, and such men as Sherman and 
Mason were not quite up to that. Property qualification to 
vote was general in the states, and the new constitution left 
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this qualification to the laws of the states. He proposed that 
all citizens who should hold lands, or in the right of their 
wives have any estate in lands, should vote for senatorial elec- 
tors; and the states wer to have proportional senators, no 
state less than one senator, and to be divided into electoral dis- 
tricts. The plans of New Jersey and Virginia gave the house the 
right to choose the senate, and the latter gave the election 
of president to the national legislature. Pinckney did not say 
in what manner the president should be chosen, and the Jersey 
plan was also silent on that point, the proposers merely indi- 
cating by it what they held to be vital as to the nature of the 
federal government they proposed. Hamilton constituted the 
president of the senate as executive when the president ceased 
to act. 

Hamilton’s plan was never submitted by him to the con- 
vention, except as it was read by him to give exactness to his 
views ; and we say now that the constitution embraces more 
of his provisions and even language than the Virginia plan, 
which the convention followed in merely a national form, but 
not in language and insubstance. Indeed, there is more taken 
from the plan of Charles Pinckney than from any other, ex- 
cept [lamilton’s. The legislative power is almost drawn from 
that of Pinckney, and we are surprised that the convention 
should have preferred the Virginia over the outline of Pinckney. 
But the constant amendments and changes in the comuuittees left 
little of the Virginia plan in the constitution. The convention 
finally struck out the word national, on the motion of Ells- 
worth, from this form and ealled it the United States and the 
general government. It left out proportional suffrage and 
contribution. It rejected the article that the senate ought 
to be elected by the house; it also proscribed the dangerous 
provision “ to negative all laws passed by the several states 
contravening, in the opinion of the national legislature, the arti- 
cles of union or any treaty subsisting under the authority of the 
union, and to call forth the force of the union against any 
member of the union failing to fulfil its duties under the arti- 
cles thereof.” It also rejected the resolution that the national 
executive” be chosen by the “national legislature.” The 
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Jersey plan contributed almost nothing to the constitution, 
and its resolve as to the federal judiciary, and as to the au- 
thority of the United States to be supreme over the states were 
of like character as those suggested, aid more nearly followed, 
from Hamilton’s plan. Hamilton’s plan was adopted as to the 
oath of the president on assuming office, and as to his duties, ex- 
cept it did not adopt his restriction that the president shell not 
take an actual command in the field of :n army without the con- 
sent of congress, and the further restriction that if he should 
depart out of the United States without the consent of con- 
gress he shall thereby abdicate his offive. The constitution fol- 
lows closely his plan as to the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court, the enacting style of the laws, attainders, fugitives from 
justice, rights of citizens of states; as to the guarantee to each 
state of a republican form of government to each state ; and to 
protect each state against invasion, ete. 

Thus, briefly, we have looked at the plans of a constitution 
before a national convention at Philadelphia, but there is a 
more difficult task to look at the whole work of the convention, 
inclusive of its journal and remaining sketches of the debates, 
and determine who contributed most to the present constitu- 
tion. The Randolph plan was discussed and reported as 
amended, and this formed the basis of the convention, and then 
that Mr. Pinckney’s and Mr. Patterson’s were referred to a com- 
mittee of detail, and reported by Mr. John Rutledge, its chair- 
man. And again the report was debated in the committee of 
the whole, and-on the 13th of August Hamilton came back, 
after an absence from the 29th of June, and again participated 
in the debates, though New York had no vote during the latter 
part of the convention, by reason of the withdrawal of Judge 
Yates and Mr. Lansing after the so-called national plan had 
been agreed upon in convention. 

Such parts of the constitution as have been postponed, and 
such parts of reports as have not been acted on, were referred 
to a committee elected by ballot, consisting of Mr. Gilman, 


Madison, Williamson, Butler, and Baldwin. After the con- 
stitution had thus gone through many changes and amend 
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ments in the convention, it was finally moved that a committee 
of five be appointed to revise its style and arrange the articles 
agreed to by the convention, which passed, and Dr. William 
Samuel Johnson, Alexander Hamilton, Gouv. Morris, James 
Madison and Rufus King were appointed by Washington, that 
committee. Then it was Dr. Johnson from the committee who 
said that we have revised and arranged the constitution, and 
the report was delivered at the secretary’s table and printed 
copies of it were delivered to the members. 

This last finishing touch gave definite form and clearness 
to the constitution, and doubtless all members of the com- 
mittee contributed to that result, but it is allowed that the . 
clear style of Morris is felt in every part of the constitution. 
Morris said in a letter to Timothy Pickering, in 1814, that he 
wrote that instrument, and, having rejected equivocal and re- 
dundant terms, he believed it to be as clear as our language 
would permit, excepting, nevertheless, a part of what relates 
to the judiciary, and on that subject it became necessary to 
select phrases which expressed his own notions and would not 
alarm others, and this part passed withoutcavil. Mr. Madison, 
in 1831, wrote Mr. Sparks, “that the finish given to the style 
and arrangements of the constitution fairly belongs to the pen 
of Morris; the task having been probably handed over to him 
by the chairman of the committee, himself a highly respecta- 
ble member, and with the ready concurrence of the others. 
A better choice could not have been made, as the performance 
of the task proved. It is true that the state of the materials, 
consisting of a reported draft in detail, and subsequent reso- 
lutions accurately penned, and falling easily into their proper 
places, was a good preparation for the symmetry and phrase- 
ology of the instrument, but there was sufficient room for 
the talents and taste stamped by the author on the face 
of it. The alterations made by the committee are not recol- 
lected. ‘Those, verbal and other, made in the convention may 
be gathered from the journals, and will be found also to leave 
that merit unimpaired.” 


It was at this crisis of gloom and uneasiness that were 
produced by the intensity of the strife on both sides on the 
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great question between the large and small states, that Dr. 
Franklin moved that the convention be hereafter opened with 
morning prayers and urged that it had too long neglected to 
beseech the source of all light while they were laying 
the foundations of the state; and he added, “I have lived 
a long time, and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of men. He 
said, I firmly believe this, and believe also, that without His 
concurring aid we shall sneceed in this political building no 
better than the builders of Babel, We shall be divided by 
our little, partial, local interests.” 

It was then that Hamilton and several others expressed 
their apprehension that however proper it might have been at 
the beginning of the convention, now it might lead the public 
to believe that the embarrassments and discussions in the con- 
vention had suggested this measure; and it is related that 
Washington manifested great uneasiness to the opposition to 
this measure, and it has been said that a dark frown passed 
over his face. 

It has been 2 constant acensation that Hamilton favored 
the absorption of the states; but however strong he deemed 
it necessary to make the federal government, he certainly 
never supported the measure embraced in the first drafts of 
the constitution, giving the federal government power to 
negative «all state laws, and which even Madison held to be 
vital to the system. Hamilton had seen with what tenacity 
many men clung to a feeble federation, and he saw that a 
vigorous national government was indispensable to keep us 
together, and prevent anarchy among the states. Madison, 
Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, and King held, in the main, to 
the same national principles, and Randolph, Pinekney, Sher- 
man, and Dr. Franklin, as also Mason, Ellsworth, Gerry, 
Martin, Rutledge, Lansing, and Patterson, equally impressed 
the convention with their opinions and arguments, while 
Gorham, Yates, Carroll, Robert Morris, Dickinson, and John- 
son, with Washington, exercised great influence in the con- 


vention. Dr. Johnson, of Connecticut, the chairman of the 
committee on the style and arrangement of the constitution, 
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said of Ilamilton, during the debates, that he had been 
praised, but not followed ; and Uamilton said, in the closing 
debates, that he had been restrained from entering into the 
discussions by his dislike of this scheme of government in 
general ; but as he meant to support the plan to be recom- 
mended, as better than nothing, he wished, in his place, to 
offer a few remaks. He said, that to elect the president for 
seven years, and make him ineligible afterwards, having 
great powers in appointing to office, and continually tempted 
by his constitutional disqualitications, to abuse his powers to 
subvert the government, he thought some other mode of elec- 
tion necessary. He opposed every scheme to elect a Presi- 
dent by congress or the senate. He thought these influences 
might corrupt congress, and make the president a monster. 
He supported the election of president by the people alone. 
Indeed, no statesman kept more near to the people in the 
elections than Hamilton, for he proposed to give a propor- 
tional basis to the senate, as well as the house, and elect 
the president, senate, and members of the house by the 
people themselves. Mason, Sherman, Madison, and Gerry 
kept not so near to the people in these great offices; 
but for senators he required property qualifications to elect. 
None in the convention opposed that qualification, and most, 
if not all, refused this election to the people, and vested it in 
the state legislatures. Thus, it must be allowed, that there 
has been much ignorant criticism upon the great principles of 
Hamilton’s plan, because he proposed to elect a president and 
senators for life, making these offices of the same tenure as 
the judges of the supreme court of the United States. 

To found a government has always been esteemed one of 
the most difficult labors devolving upon mankind. ‘To build 
a structure that shall be lasting, it must be framed accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age and the people for whom it is 
intended. Its form and character must arise imperceptibly dur- 
ing a iong period of its history, or if struck out at a heat like 
the American constitution, it must partake strongly of the 
idiosyncracies of the people who this make it. If we trace 


the history of all known governments, we comprehend that 
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their difference of structure has arisen from differences of 
circumstances. Without exception, governments have grown 
to be what they are; and in an exact philosophical sense, 
Mackintosh was right, when he said, “ nations grow, they are 
not made.” Still, in this country, from an exigency of govern- 
ment, we were obliged to strike ont a new frame of govern- 
ment almost at a blow, in order to supply the loss of the 
mother country in 1776. So our new constitutions thus arose, 
and we have been ever since construing and harmonizing 
them into what we call our American system of government ; 
and the public mind has not always been stable as to the exact 
limit between state and national powers, although there has 
never been the slightest-vascillation as to the character and 
form of the government itself. In England the constitution 
was founded in tradition, and was centuries in forming. 
Indeed, we cannot tell at what time, it had its rise, and not 
precisely when it assumed its present shape. We know that 
it grew gradually through centuries, and new layers were in- 
jected into its formation by conquests and revolutions. Above 
all, in the more civilized period, there have been great changes 
effected in the English Constitution by parliamentary reform ; 
so conquest, revolution, and gradual reforms have effected 
salutary changes in the original structure of the English 
government, and doubtless revolution and dissatisfaction will 
effect serious changes in the character of the American govern- 
ment itself. It is likely, however, that this government will 
remain of a federative form, such as the founders made it, till 
revolution or public opinion shall demand a change. That 
feature of our government, entirely new, was this peculiar 
federative government with powers vested in the general 
government to construe and preserve itself. The federal form 
had existed last in the Republics of Holland and 5 witzerland, 
and the local powers neutralized and destroyed the central 
government in both countries ; and Holland became a prey to 
distraction and anarchy. With all the lessons of the past, we 
struck out a new device, to hold and preserve the system as 


one government, without destroying the sovereignty of the 
states. The convention of 1787 framed this constitution that 
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makes many in one, and yet holds them in their character of 
separate communities. But this was not the sole work of that 
age, and of the statesmen who then directed the councils of 
America. They first had to achieve independence, and then 
secure it under a constitutional government, wisely formed 
and enduring. This was the more immediate work of Hamil- 
ton and Madison, and the men who came together in the 
Philadelphia convention of 1787, in which they led. 

In this great work of founding a government for America, 
Alexander Hamilton took the lead and achieved the great- 
est results. He certainly had but one competitor in found- 
ing the constitution, and he was James Madison. Hamilton 
was the first to discover the necessity of a national gov- 
ernment, and did more than any other man to lead public 
opinion to that conclusion; but in the convention, the reports 
of Yates and Madison would give the latter a greater continued 
lead in debate ; howsoever, it is known that Hamilton did much, 
though he was much younger, and did not so frequently par- 
ticipate in the debates where his own youth contrasted 
with the age of men like Franklin. Besides this, he did not 
admire the Virginia plan, even with its numerous improve- 
ments, and finally withdrew from the convention for some 
weeks, 

After the convention submitted their work to the people 
for adoption it was assailed by many able writers in the jour- 
nals of the day. Among these essayists there was Richard 
Henry Lee, who opposed it in congress and wrote ably against 
it. DeWitt Clinton, then a rising young man, gave it vigorous 
blows, and wrote articles against its adoption. Lounids, of 
South Carolina, gave strength to this opposition, and the states 
rights men formed clubs, which had their centre in New York, 
for the purpose of circulating writings against the constitution, 
General Lamb became here an able and active co-operator. 

It was at such a juncture that Hamilton formed the plan of 
the Federalist and procured-the aid of Jay and Madison to give 
it their united support. These papers were commenced in 
October and were continued till the assembling of the New 
York convention the next June. To ratify it Hamilton took 
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the brunt of the work upon himself, and wrote the larger part 
of that work. There has been long an uncertainty as to the ex- 
act numbers that Hamilton and Madison contributed; suffice 
that which each then did gave them great fame as pub- 
licists, and it is an enduring renown, as their essays are 
still held as of the first order of exposition of the constitu- 
tion, and they are the sole collected contemporaneous commen- 
tary upon the constitution, and having been written to explain 
and enforce the plan of the constitution and its particular powers, 
the Federalist in general character is practical and theoretical as 
well. We enquired of a late editor of the Federalist if it were . 
possible to divine who wrote the disputed essays from their 

style, and he remarked that it was quite impossible to tell 

which came from the pen of Madison or Hamilton. Though 

we have read the Federalist and Helvidius and Pacificus we 

have not essayed to anaylize this problem of style and char- 

acter. The study of their known essays present no very 

marked similarity of style, as it seems to us, though in 

their characteristic thinking there is more in common in 

the lederalist. In general knowledge they seem about \ fe 
alike, and in cleverness of argument they have each left 
the most clever papers of their day, and they have not 
been surpassed in this age for depth and solid thought. 
and his 
best political essays are not inferior to anything of an 
American character. Lis essay by Pacificus, and Helvidius 
by Madison, show their peculiar styles ; that of the former shows 
genius and solidity of thought and argument, while the latter 
is not inferior as an argument and is lucid and clear. 
Their styles are direct, sentences carefully constructed, and ~iy 
no attempt at fine writing. Each impresses us as though he 
meant business and had no thought of parade. Hamilton has, 


Hamilton’s reports as secretary of the treasury 
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if anything, more precision aud closer logic, yet in fullness of 
matter Madison is his equal, though, as we think, he possessed 
not the same intuition and unerring comprehensiveness of 
statesmanship, neither was he so rapid and clear-sighted an 
organizer of the practical workings of a state, though asa writer 


and publicist he is nearly his peer. But they, in conjunction 
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with John Jay, gave us the Federalist ; and perhaps none of the 
public men of that age did so much to bring public opinion to 
the adoption of the present constitution. Indeed, we may say 
that, without Jay, Livingston, and Hamilton, New York, and 
Virginia, without Madison, Randolph, and Marshall, would 
each have rejected the constitution, notwithstanding the names 
of Franklin, John Adams, and Washington gave great weight 
throughout the country to its adoption. The opposition of 
Virginia became very powerful through Lee, Mason and 
Henry, the last of whom exercised a potent spell in the Vir- 
ginia convention against its adoption, and came near defeating 
this great measure. In New York the eloquent voice of 
Livingston and Hamilton, together with the solid virtues of 
John Jay, finally carried the constitution to adoption, though it 
is known that this great state was in character and sympathy 
for the rejection of the constitution, and nothing could have 
changed the convention of New York, but the realizing 
sense that this instrument had been adopted by sufii- 
cient of the states to leave her in case of rejection an 
isolated state, and it was the policy of those great men of New 
York to not reacha final vote in the convention till they could 
learn of its adoption by New Hampshire or Virginia, whose 
conventions were all sitting at the same time. Llamilton kept 
up arapid communication between these important states, and 
was the first to learn that the constitution had been ratified 
by New Ilampshire, she being the last state to decide the final 
dismemberment of the confederation, and the complete estab- 
lishment of the’new government. In that convention Hamil- 
ton took a decisive lead, and ever answered the arguments of 
its foremost opponents. Surely he, Jay, and Chancellor Liv- 
ingston were more than equal in debate to Melancton Smith 
and the states. rights party, led by George Clinton, who 
was president of the convention. It is seldom that any public 
man ever appears upon any theatre of affairs so fully prepared 
to meet all questions as Ilamilton and Madison, by means of 
their having just written the Federalist. Indeed, able as was 
Melancton Smith, it was felt by all that Hamilton came full 
armed and ready for any encounter. Ilis speeches, now im- 
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perfectly preserved, as were all the debates of that day, show 
the maturest study and most weighty arguments that could be 
advanced upon every subject debated in the New York con- 
vention; andfrom being an infrequent speaker in the Phila- 
delphia convention, he became on this stage the foremost organ 
of the constitution, and perhaps, not excepting Livingston, its 
most eloquent advocate. So we inay say,tohim mainly do we 
owe the adoption. of the federal constitution by the State of 
New York ; and yet neither this state, nor the metropolis which 
his genius has done so much to build, has but a faint sense of 
the obligation they are under to the prolific genius of Hamil- 
ton. Hamilton and De Witt Clinton have made New York, 
and yet their monuments are nowhere seen amidst a wilder- 
ness of riches and pedestals raised to foreign names. But 
intellect and culture in public life know full well that they 
were the creative men of that age, and that their works die 
not with them. 

The union was first inangurated under the administration 
of Washington, without the co-opé¢ration of Rhode Island and 
North Carolina. At the city of New York, at Federal all, 
the then capitol, standing on the site where now stands the 
sub-treasury, Washington was inducted into oftice as the first 
president of the United States. After Chancellor Livingston 
administered the oath the president stepped forward facing 
Broad street, at the junction of Wall and Nassau, and 
delivered his inaugural, while the first characters of the revolu- 
tion had assembled to bid all hail to the new republic. Wash- 
ington had, through years of service, reached his fifty-eighth 
year, and the frost of winter had whitened his noble brow; and 
his form had not lost its manly beanty; while a generous 
age had softened and blended in him every grace of the hero. 
If ever man deserved this high honor for heroic and disin- 
terested achievement, it was Washington; and he finally laid 
down this high office with the same grace with which he had 
sheathed his sword. That spotless integrity, that wise and 


discerning action, which always distinguished him in former 
years, remained with him to the last, and guided his remark- 
able eight years’ administration of the goverment to the very 
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end. Ile appointed John Jay to fill the place of chief justice 
of the United States, whose character was as upright as justice 
herself. He appointed Thomas Jefferson to be secretary of 
state and conduct the foreign relations. He appointed John 
Knox, as a soldier, to be secretary of war. He appointed 
Edmond Randolph his attorney-general, and he chose Iamil- 
ton for secretary of the treasury. Under these chief officers, 
he set the government in motion. It was, indeed, the peculiar 
fortune of Washington to be called to serve the country in its 
greatest exigencies—in times of revolution which required a 
steady hand and strong character, in times of inaugurating a 
new government which required the same firmness if not equal] 
judgment, to put the nation in a prosperous condition, and 
leave an example to instruct and guide future ages. These 
ends he achieved, through many perplexities and discourage- 
ments; for it was reserved to him to blend all the virtues in 
his career, and leave to the world an example without a 
parallel, a great career without selfish ambition. 

Indeed, the condition of the country required all this 
elevation and wisdom to avoid foreign complications, and give 
stability to the government at home; besides there was a strong 
feeling existing against the adoption of the constitution in 
nearly every state, and it is quite probable that a majority 
of the American people were set against it, and only 
accepted it because it was the best they could get at the 
time. Even Franklin, Washington, Hamilton and Madison 
favored its adoption on this ground ; and for the reason that 
it was a great improvement on the confederation, then quite 
ready to break asunder. The federation went into operation 
jn 1751, and the continental congress governed from 1775, 
without any constitution but the Declaration of Independence, 
and it was unfortunate that the confederation was adopted by 
the states, after it had hung up for nearly four years, before 
it was accepted, and became the rule of federal government. 
During the war the states were kept in harmony by its pres- 
sure upon them, and the country being exhausted in its resources 
it had no vitality, and no recuperative force under that federa- 
tion, and it was gradually realized by statesmen, who had best 
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known the defects of that system, that the country would soon 
be prostrated by a government barely existing in name, with- 
out power to keep up a continuity between the parts. Under 
this autonomy, without a soul, disintegration was taking 
place, although many ardent patriots were blind to its main 
defects. Perhaps there never existed in any free state a form 
of government so feeble for any national purpose. It had not 
force enongh to sustain itself, or preserve its feeble po-vers 
over thirteen sovereign states. The proof of .all this accusa- 
tion isshown when the country became vitalized by the healthy 
touch of the new constitution that went into operation under 
Washington in 1789. Thereafter there was a great, miracu- 
lous change that came over the country in all its interests, and 
in every part. Indeed, we have misread the history of that 
time if this change did not commence with the adoption of 
the constitution, and went rapidly on to the end of Washing- 
ton’s administration. Much, very much, of this renewed 
prosperity came from the great measures of his administra- 
tion, and very much of this was vitalized by the genius of 
Hamilton. 

The circumstances of the country, as well as the new 
measures inaugurated, contributed to this regeneration. Under 
the confederation the staple interests of the country had lain 
dormant and stagnant, and state and national credit were 
utterly prostrate. As we have said, under this system there 
was an attempt to retain a form of union without conceeding 
the means to establish one. It was the first experiment to 
accomplish better things, and was a mere transition from 
revolution to constitutional government. It was an attempt to 
reduce to practice a peculiar form of government, known as 
a pure federation between states ; and it utterly failed, because 
it had no strength nor vital energy as a political organization. 
It also failed, because of the jealousy of the states, and their 
indifference toward a common and genera] good. The several 
states acted toward each other like independent sovereignties, 
rather than as one homogeneous people, withholding from each 
other what they could upon any pretence retain to themselves. 
There was one congress doing every thing. There was no 
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executive department, nor judicial department. The states 
voted as a unit, as a majority of state deputies directed. They 
disputed as states with each other, and not as now, dividing 
and voting against themselves. ‘They had fought for liberty, 
and thrown off British rule, and they were not at once to 
trammel themselves by any great limitations on their sovereign 
power. The people hugged the delusive phantom that they 
must rely upon the states to protect their great liberties, 
having forgotten that they only achieved their independence 
by one common effort, and union of all in 1776. And, as an 
able writer has said: “The idea of concentrating a new power, 
co-extensive in some respects with that which had just been 
thrown off, was not a very acceptable one, and it was nothing 
but the slowly extending consciousness of the deplorable state 
of things that was occurring, by the reason of the absence of 
it which gave it any credit.” It had made a cominon debt, and 
citizens and states were largely indebted. There was no 
movement of the industries of the people, and there was no 
liquidation of these demands. ‘There was little accumulated 
capital, and we had a large foreign debt, and no means to 
even pay the interest on it. The people were staggering under 
these burdens, and with no power to set the industries of the 
country in motion to create and vitalize these dormant forces. 
It was this embarrassment, and the contention of states as to 
their trade and commerce, that impelled the people to adopt 
the new constitution, and try the experiment of a stronger 
government. At this time there was a danger of social dis- 
content, arising from this unfortunate condition of affairs, and 
they were uncertain in which way they were to find a remedy. 

It was not a propitious time for those patriots who had 
struggled through the revolution, and suffered every hardship, 
to witness this distress, and to see no compensation for all this 
endurance, and behold the people sinking down into discontent 
and wretchedness. Everywhere was gloom, and our foreign 
allies beheld this with mortification, and our enemies were 
looking on with mingled pleasure and satisfaction. These 
distresses and actual grievances preceded and led to the con- 


stitution. Since the revolution cultivated lands, in most of 
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the states, had fallen from twenty-five to fifty per cent. In 
those further south, in consequence of the scarcity of money, 
the fall was so considerable they almost commanded no price 
‘ whatever. 

Hamilton drew order out of this chaos, and his manage- 
ment of the affairs of the treasury created a new order of 
things. The great principle of Hamilton was to restore or rather 
create public credit, fund the national debt and develop the 
resources of the country. Ile, as secretary of the treasury, 
made four distinctive reports on the public credit, national 
bank, the subject of manufactures and the establishment of 
amint. Tothese we have his opinion on the constitutionality 
of a bank, made by the request of the president, and in an- 
swer to the adverse opinions of the attorney-general and sec- 
retary of state, Thomas Jefferson and Edmond Randolph. 
These reports and opinion embraced his policy of government 
and the principles on which he would conduct it. He estima- 
ted the national debt at $34,124,464.56; and the state debt 
was estimated at $25,000,000, inclusive of interest. Hehad to 
provide annnal interest on the domestic and foreign debt, 
$4,587,444.81. Ile estimated the current expense for the year 
1790, at $600,000, and the interest on the national debt, not 
providing for the state debts, at $2,839,163. At this time the 
foreign debt was nearly $12,000,000. It was proposed by all 
to pay the foreign debt in full, but many urged that the do- 
mestic debt should be met by paying such sums as were paid 
by the present holder; and as most of it had been purchased 
at reduced rates they should receive the same with interest, 


Thus in effect there was a strong party in favor of repudiation, 


and not discharging it as it had been contracted. This same 
party also opposed the assumption of the state debts as_pro- 
posed by Hamilton. This debt had been made by the states 
to carry on the war, and Ilamilton thonght it wise and 
just to consolidate this with the national debt. He finally car- 
ried this by giving the seat of government to the South. © This 
was arranged by Jefferson and Hamilton, at a dinner given by 
the latter for that purpose, and it is a little questionable whether 
this arrangement was not made at too great a price, as Wash- 
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ington never was really a proper seat for the government of the 
United States. At least he carried that part of his great plan in 
giving the states not so largely interested in the state debt, the 
national capital. But the remaining measures of national 
bank, honest payment of the debt in full, met serious opposi- 
tion. By funding the debt, and paying dollar for dollar, with 
the accumulated and unpaid interest, he expected to restore the 
public credit and put it on a basis by which it would be grad- 
ually liquidated. He funded the debt, established the national 
bank, whereby he created a solid currency, and soon the national 
credit revived and the resources of the country began to be 
developed. He said in his report on public credit, in 1790, 
that good faith and punctual performance of contracts are the 
sole basis of public credit ; and in this, states are like individuals 
who observe their engagements. Political and moral consid- 
erations urge good faith in the payment of the debt, which was 
the price of liberty. A general belief prevails, he says, that 
the credit of the United States will be quickly established on 
a firm foundation of an effectual provision for the existing 
debt. He says that this influence has increased the value of 
the public securities at home. Indeed, they rose in conse- 
quence, from January to November, thirty-three and a third 
per cent., and from that period to this time they had risen 
fifty per cent. more, and the intelligence from abroad an- 
nounced effects proportionally favorable to the national credit. 
When it is remembered that we were unable to pay the inter- 
est on the foreign debt, this sudden change of values shows 
that there was a master financier at the head of the treasury 
who was working this miraculous change by the adoption of 
afew solid and honest principles which revived the public 
credit and gave renewed hopes to 4,000,000 of men, who now 
saw that the sun of their prosperity was rising in the east, and 
ere it should set would illuminate and make happy the whole 
land. 

fe held that a funded debt is an object of established con- 
fidence, and that it answers most. the objects of money if 
properly funded ; the transfers of stocks are equivalent to pay- 
ments in specie, or in,the principal transactions of business 
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passes current as specie. So he alleged that a funded debt 
contributes to relieve the scarcity of money, and hence, it 
becomes a substitute for money, and prevents a_perni- 
cious drain of our cash from the channels of productive 
industry. He insisted also that there ought not to be any dis- 
crimination between the original and present holders of the 
debt by purchase. He prevailed, and the result is known to 
all the world. The principles he urged to maintain public 
credit were not more sound and judicious than those he urged 
to develop the resources of the country; for without a healthy 
and sustaining industry to give vigor and strength to a people 
there are no enduring elements to sustain the credit of a 
nation. Hamilton placed his faith on the activity and the 
economies of a people self-sustaining in production and man- 
ufactures. He knew that agriculture so far away from Euro- 
pean markets, and with so costly interchanges to its coarse ma- 
terials, would prove a great hinderance to our development, 
and would constantly drain our specie from the country to 
meet foreign obligations. So he urged the developments of 
manufactures and he favored such measures as wou ld lead to 
develop the manufacturing power of the country. Hence 
the report on manufactures by [Hamilton will al ways be re- 
garded as a production worthy of the fame of a great states- 
man, and we think it may be called his masterpiece. It cer- 
tainly will rank alongside of his first report on public credit, 
and his opinion of the constitutionality of a bank, for depth 
and soundness of views. It is at once comprehensive and 
exhaustive as an argument. 

Hamilton not only exercised this sway in his special de- 
partment; but, when foreign complications arose, he was 
consulted and looked to by Washington whose principles and 
judgment were to be followed as to our foreign relations 
with France. He wrote the proclamation of neutrality, and 
those able papers in its defence by Pacificus. Indeed, his 
talents in these great exigencies of the country saved 


aud preserved it from any serious dangers, as he always suc- 
ceeded in impressing Washington that his was the just and 
true policy. Le thus satisfied him as to the right of neutrality 
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and the constitutionality of a bank, and these measures were 
stubbornly encountered by James Madison, and the latter by 
Jefferson, himself. Indeed, it seemed to be fated that on all 
great measures of administration Hamilton was to wield the 
pen on one side, and Madison on the other; and yet when 
Jefferson caine into power, in 1800, he directed his able secre- 
tary, Albert Gallatin, to report on the great measures adopted 
by Hamilton, and after a searching examination, he found 
nothing, as he said, to correct; and during the latter part of 
the administration of Madison, he adopted all the measures 
founded by Hamilton, thus proving that his policy was based 
on the wants and demands of the country. The policy of en- 
couraging American industry and the reestablishment of a 
national bank was adopted by the Republicans, while some 
Federalists were then found in the opposition, thus proving 
that each party in power will support measures that they 
oppose when out of power; or as Brougham said, “The Whigs 
were Tories in power, and the Tories were Whigs when out of 
power.” But though the party of Hamilton was on the wane, 
in 1816, yet his great measures were engrafted on the policy 
of the party led by his great rival, twelve years after [amil- 
ton’s demise. This was an endorsement of the foresight and 
policy of Hamilton, without any qualification whatever. Thus 
verified as to his internal policy, we may leave that without 
further elaboration ; for these priciples were called in question 
when first advanced by Hamilton in 1790. 

The French complications became so entangled and so 
overbearing in 1798, that an army was created, with Washing- 
ton as its general, and Hamilton, his faithful lieutenant, serving 
next to him in command, at his own request. Indeed, he 
would not return to the service except that Hamilton should 
hold the ranking position after him, notwithstanding Knox 
and Pinckney had been distinguished generals in the revolu- 
tion. Hamiltcn took the field, applied himself to military 
studies, with his accustomed vigor, and soon the death of 
Washington left him in chief command of the American 
forces; but Adams having renewed negotiations with France, 
against the judgment of the great Federal party, it soon 
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brought peace, and war was averted. Hamilton resigned in 
the army and again resumed his profession at New York, so 
frequently interrupted during his career. It is believed that 
he had every element of a great general, and only needed an 
opportunity to make his fame. Suffice that he was the 
selected chief of the army in its organization and its move- 
ments; and a war with France was, in 1798, a trial with 
veterans of seven years’ war with combined Europe, and so 
this selection must ever redound to the great talents of Hamil- 
ton who had only held the rank of colonel in the revolution. 

Hamilton never more held public office, after his retire- 
ment from the treasury, in 1796, and the army in 1799; but 
he escaped not censure and accusation of the opposition, and 
his enemies, after the most searching examination made at his 
own request, vindicated the purity and uprightness of the 
American secretary, though James Monroe and Venable, of 
Virginia, after his retirement from office, allowed or permitted 
some letters of his to be published, involving him with one 
Reynolds, in what was charged to be an improper speculation 
in the public funds. In consequence of this breach of faith, 
by some of his enemies, he published a pamphlet in 1797 
acknowledging how the letters were procured and completely 
vindicating his public career from any charge of speculation 
in the public funds, and least of all with such a low fellow as 
Reynolds, who had been arrested by the treasury department 
for subornation of perjury, and was not released though he 
had made threats to expose a high officer in the treasury de- 
partment. Hamilton feared no exposure, though he might 
wish to conceal an intimacy with Mrs. Reynolds as then un- 
known, painful to admit, but necessary to his vindication to 
explain the anonymous letters, held by his assailants and 
published to defame him. “His explanation was never again 
called in question, and the money received by Reynolds was 
the consideration of his speculation in his wife’s honor, 


The scene at Weehawken, where Hamiltdn fell in a duel, 


on the west bank of the Lludson, became a national calamity. 
We have stood upon the spot and contemplated what Hamilton 
was, and what he might have become in the war of 1812, had 
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he so long lived; for he fell at the age of 47, and had 
attained about the same age as Pitt, who died in 1805. It has 
always seemed to us that there were many resemblances in the 
career and character of these two statesmen, except that one 
made his way as an adventurer in the world, carrying his own 
fortune with him, while the other was born to fortune and toa 
great name. Both rose to the first rank as secretaries, and 
both became distinguished-as soon as they reached manhood. 
Pitt was a great ruler of men and of parliament, while the 
other created a nation. Pitt was an able financier, and it has 
been said that he borrowed some of his ideas from Dr. Price, 
and drew from the financial policy of Hamilton. Both were 
orators; but Pitt had the finish of an English university, 
while Hamilton looked through a subject and not to orna- 
ment. One failed as a war minister, while the other had the 
first order of military talent. Pitt belonged to a great nation, 
and held a great place in his age; while Hamilton helped to 
lay the foundations of the model republic, which claims him for 
her greatest genius in her whole history as an organizer of 
government. Indeed, while America has had a Clay, a 
Webster, and a Calhoun, they cannot rival Hamilton in the 
felicity of resources, ever peering, like the eagle, through the 
darkest cloud to the end of his flight. Clay had abundance of 
sense and unlimited resources in administration, and possibly 
in founding a government he would have been equally able 
as in the actual management of an organized state; yet we 
should say that he did not equal Hamilton in general principles 
and in the depth of his genius in foreseeing their tendency. 
Hamilton is strictly the profound publicist and able jurist 
rather than an elegant and embellished writer or speaker, such 
as Clay, Pitt, or Everett. He had a fine style of writing, full, 
clear, and perspicuous, modelling after the Addison era, pos- 
sessing more attraction, however, for his matter and thought 
than for mere style. His essays never attract us for their 
eloquence and rhetoric, and yet for didactic instruction, we 
know not how he could attain a better style. Ile is never 
studied because of his eloquence, in the same sense we peruse 
Burke and Webster, or any first class orator; yet we know 
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we have nothing of all his speeches, but that made in the Cros- 
well case, that is tolerably reported. The speeches at Phila- 
delphia are brief and unsafe outlines of Yates and Madison, 
who had a knack of sketching or jotting down thoughts rapidly 
in their own way. They were not reporters any more than 
was Dr. Johnson, who did not hear many of the speeches he 
wrote. So we must judge Hamilton by his own extensive and 
most valuable writings on politics, to very little of which we 
have been able to draw attention. Hamilton’s writings are 
valuable to the statesman and the philosopher, for they were 
all produced upon an occasion demanding exposition of some 
great measure, as his Continentalist, written to explain the 
necessity of astronger government ; the Federalist, explaining 
the nature of our constitution; Phocion, vindicating the Jay 
treaty ; and so all his writings were produced for some par- 
ticular occasion that always gave them a practical character. 
But in leaving the works of Hamilton we are impressed 
with the fact, that at the age of twenty-three he suggested the 
necessity of a bank and a national government, and at thirty- 
three he developed his great policy as secretary of the treas- 
ury, and finished his political career at thirty-eight years of 
age. Sucha career shows how marvellous a man he was— 
especially when we consider him as a soldier, jurist, writer, 
publicist, and statesman. He certainly has had no parallel in 
this country, considering his age, and he may challenge com- 
parison with the financiers of any age, when we reflect that he 
became secretary at a time when the country was a barren 
waste, and the preceding congress went home without their 
pay, because there was nothing in the treasury. By the simple 
touch of his masterly hand the dormant interests of this young 
republic sprang suddenly into life, and reinvigorated and 
strengthened every pulse of national life and every branch of 
national industry. This, with his early forecasting the neces- 


sity of a national government, and his early suggestions, 
that led to constituting certain departments to take the place 
of committees, under the old congress, and the necessity 
of a national bank urged upon [Robert Morris, in 1780, 
prove his profound and practical originality as a statesman. 
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[lis speculative opinions and his admirztion for the British 
government have been spread out by his enemies to prove that 
he was a monarchist, and wanted to establish such a govern- 
ment in this country. Even Jefferson has done much to dis- 
parage ITamilton’s republican principles in this country; but 
that age of partizan hate and rivalry is gone, and we can now 
make historical examination as to those times, and the men of 
that age with some degree of justice, if not with soberness. 
In this connection it is due to say that Jefferson has made 
similar charges upon Washington, and most of the leaders of 
the Federal party, and particularly lamilton. He has even 
chronicled second-hand gossip about the private conversations 
of these men touching this question, and left these accusations 
in his Ana to slander the dead. Jefferson, certainly, was not 
sparing to his rivals, nor very careful not to speak faisely, or 
act disingeniously toward his neighbor. This wasa failing he 
exhibited toward Washington and Hamilton; thus proving 
that he possessed not their high sense of honor, nor their open- 
ness of character. So he picked up dinner rumors, and put 
them down in his Ana, as important scraps of history, to show 
that the federalists were trying to convert the government into 
a monarchy. If Jefferson had been a bold statesman like 
John Adams, he would not have held so equivocal a position as 
to leave it in doubt by his admirers in Virginia whether he 
favored or opposed the adoption of the constitution, and his 
friend Madison would not have had occasion to explain his 
position to the Virginia convention. But as to Hamilton’s 
admiration of the british constitution, he may in that respect 
stund with Montesquieu, Necker and many of the greatest 
foreign statesmen and philosophers, and so we should say that 
it was not so mucha crime to share such an opinion with them, 
as it was some evidence of soundness as a practical statesman. 
Indeed, it has been claimed by many of the greatest writers 
on government, that a limited and constitutional monarchy is 
the best form of government, because it combines the three 
features of. othe: governments—monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy. Aristotle, Bolingbroke and Edmund Burke have 
held these opinions; and Hamilton wanted to have an execu- 
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tive for life, elected by the people, impeachable for miscon- 
duct, and to be tried before a high court composed of the chief 
justiceof each state,in order to combine the same disinterested- 
ness of a king, and when the convention made his tenure seven 
years, and thereafter rendered him ineligible, he said this 
would lead to corruption and usurpation, and then he preferred 
to make the term three years, and not ineligible. But Mamil- 
ton, however much he may have admired, never in his life wrote 
or said that he was for setting up a monarchy in this country ; 
on the contrary, he maintained that we had not the elements 
for such a government, and though he had misgivings as to 
whether a people could establish and carry on a successful re- 
public for any great length of time; yet he said, at all times, 
he was for giving it a fair trial. He shared these fears with 
Washington even, who was too honest to hide his apprehension. 
And Jefferson said that a republic could not be maintained 
except by a people fitted for it; and hence it might be argued, 
that Jefferson was a monarchist, and had no faith in man for 
self-government, upon the same principle that he accused 
them. 

Suflice, that Ilamilton fought for our liberties, and to him 
are we indebted in a large measure for our present security as 
anation. Behold him from the age of seventeen taking up the 
pen for these states, and ever exerting his powerful talents and 
that pen when any wrovg was to be averted or any good at- 
tained for his country, without fee or reward. What inspired 
him to write the Federalist during eight months’ labor, but 
that he might advance the country by the adoption of the 
constitution; such labors freely given prove the disinterested 
character of Hamilton; for though he had frailties common to 


his race; yet we know no statesmen more just, possessing 


higher honor, combined with love of country, than 
Alexander Hamilton. Uis life and his death prove that he 
possessed unbending integrity and honor without a stain, and 
he fell rather than retract what he believed to be just and 
true of Aaron Burr. 

But it is said that he was a consolidationist, and would 
centralize the government! Ilamilton always held that the 
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principle of a federative republic tended to, and would end in 
anarchy. Madison shared this opinion, and so wrote in the 
Federalist and spoke in the convention, where he was a great 
centralizer, as is proven by his own report of the debates. So 
these two great fathers of the constitution stood together, and 
many men like Wilson, King and G. Morris stood with them ; 
and it was said that Morris was the only leading member who 
did urge a complete consolidation of the government. Ham- 
ilton never did propose to destroy the states, but he said they 
ought to be diminished to mere corporations, to centralize a 
strong government. IHethonght it would possess more energy, 
more durability, and that it would be expedient to have one 
strong government, with municipal rights in the states, rather 
than to have too weak ones, ever contending with each other. 
It may in time prove that Hamilton was correct, for 
he was only one step in advance of those who went from the 


confederation to the constitution. One or two centuries may 


prove that it is necessary to make a stronger and more eco 
nomical government. We by no means think that Hamilton was 
wrong in this. Indeed, we see already the absurdity of think- 
ing that forty states can be more relied upon for good and 
sound laws and administration than one centralized legislative 
body, composed of the first men of the whole nation. Would 
Great Britain or France possess so judicious a code of laws as 
they now do if divided into some thirty or forty departments, 
and each department was invested with exclusive right to 
legislate as to the rights of person and property, and to leave 
parliament only power to make general laws as to the foreign 
relations and internal regulation of trade and commerce be- 
tween the departments? But the convention did not accept 
his plan, and he finally supported the plan agreed upon by the 
convention, and did more afterwards to carry it to adoption 
than any member of the convention, not excepting Madison 
himself. Indeed we may say, therefore, the plan of Hamilton 
was nearer a consolidation than the constitution, and yet it was 
a federation of the states as well as the present constitution, 
The Federalist was so named by him, to indicate the nature 
of the constitution that the writers of Publicus supported, 
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and Ilamilton adhered inflexibly to the clearest interpreta- 
tion of the constitution; and the opinion upon the bank, and 
upon the proclamation of neutrality and the Jay treaty 
prove how firmly he adhered to all the limitations of the 
constitution. No one can read these writings, which are 
commentaries upon the constitution, and then venture to 
accuse Alexander Hamilton of being a centralizer by inter- 
pretation and perversions of the constitution. Suffice, that 
his opinions and writings have been the guide to the interpre- 
tation of the federal constitution by all great lawyers and 
judges since the foundation of the government ; and so if he 
went wrong he has led with him the bar of America and the 
supreme court of the United States; and so he has certainly 
kept in good company, and his fame is safe from the accusa- 
tions of the ignorant and from the chicaneries of the dema- 
gogue. While the constitution remains we shall always turn 
with profound adoration to the genius and purity of Hamil- 
ton; and feel that to him we mainly owe the elements of 
strength and durability which now exist in our govern- 
ment. His name will remain associated with those of Madi- 
son, Marshall and Webster through coming ages, as the great 
expounder of the nature of our peculiar Paes of government, 
and here his fame must endure. 





Arr. VIL—1. Quvres Complétes de Montesquieu. Avec 
des Notes. Paris. 1846. 


The Polities and Economics of Aristotle. Translated by 
Epwarp Watrorp, M. A. London. 1843. 


Tue progress of human government is but another term 
for the progress of mankind. The coronation oath of the 
prince, with its solemn forms and invocations, does not re- 
press, in the heart of majesty, the desire for personal aggran- 
dizement ; and the vows of a people to subordination, 
whether expressed in the servile homage of the vassal, or in 
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the elaborate promises of written constitutions, are in them- 
selves vain to secure permanent obedience. The mere form 
of government can never constitute a vitalizing or preserving 
force. Its excellences and defects are but representatives 
and exponents of corresponding virtues and vices in the ruling 
mind. 

Had rulers been true to the dictate of right, and people 
wise and moderate, how bright might have been the now 
dark page of history! How certain and how salutary 
might have been the progress of nations in an advanced and 
still advancing civil liberty! In the rude ages of society, 
government would necessarily have assumed some form of 
monarchy where accident would have determined the chief, 
and voluntary assent constituted the binding, force of law. 
As society progressed, at once yielding to and promoting a 
demand for broader principles, government would next have 
incorporated an aristocratic element. Ever viewing itself as 
an instrument for public good—keeping pace with popular 
advancement—and, as the growing virtue and intelligence of 
the people rendered it safe and benelicial so to do, expending, 
relaxing, liberalizing itself; when time and experience had 
established the proper safeguards, it would have adopted the 
form of a universal representative democracy. Wherever the 
slave sighed for a brighter destiny, it would have stricken off 
his fetters. Wherever the nation’s mind was aroused to ac- 
tivity, instead of inciting to rapacious and barren conquest, it 
would have directed the national energies to the establishment 
of ameliorating institutions, the enactment of liberal laws, and 
the attainment of a purer civilization. Guarding all that was 
sacred, which prescription had accumulated from the struggles 
of the past, adding all that was valuable which a philanthropic 
philosophy could discover in present circumstances, it would 
have been retarded only by the delay in the development of 
national capability, would have culminated only when the 
national intelligence had reached its acme, and would have 
declined only when national virtue began to decay.* 





* De la création du government, dé la fin pour laquelle il est institué, 
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But, with a keen disappointment, we turn to the histor- 
ical development of constitutions. Instead of principles and 
rulers selected from a judicious regard to the common in- 
terests, we find that force has inaugurated governments, and 
established dynasties. Instead of a uniform and uninterrupted 
progress, we find, for the most part, gloomy inaction or vacil- 
lation between a blind acquiescence in tyranny and the 
destructive tumult of monarchy, and even where governments 
have most advanced, instead of a complete system, devised by 
inquiring reason and adopted by far-sighted judgment, we 
find that swecessive ge.erations, composing often distinct 
races, and laboring in widely separated periods of time, have 
been the artificers of beneficent constitutions, united and 
made co-workers by the continued flow of existence and 
events, and that ¢ndividuals have wrought blindly, and upon 
fragments, and have contributed unconsciously to the slowly- 
growing completeness of a whole, whose prototype existed 
only in the bosom of God. One by one political rights have 
been gained. 

The facts* of constitutions have preceded their philos- 
ophy. Their priaciples have been adjusted, not in the calm 
regions of speculative reasoning, but amid the conflict of real 
forces, relief from pressing evils, and not the enjoyment of 
conjectural good, has been the object of constitutional innova- 
tion. Though the patriot, welcoming self-immolation, has 
sometimes rested serenely on the immutable rectitude of the 
great doctrines for the vindication of which he was about to 


perish, + 


and a nation, in the enthusiasm of new-born freedom, 


d¢rivent les principes suivants: 1. Le prince est ¢tabli pour l'exécution des 
lois, 2. Le seul devoir du prince est de pourvoir 4 leur execution; 3. Il n’a 
de droits legitimes que ceux qui dérivent de ce devise; 4. Il ne peut substi- 
tuer sa volonte privée 4 la volonte souveraine sans usurapation — Encyclope- 
die Moderne, tome xvi., p. 591. 

* Plato's ideal ‘‘ republic” is an instance of theoretical speculation not 
founded on actual facts. ‘‘It is true that a man may sketch out an ideal 
state as he pleases, but yet it ought to be something possible. It is said that 
when a legislator frames his laws he should have two things in view, the 
country and the people.”—— Aristotle’s Politic, book ii., chap. vi. 


+ L'amour de la patrie conduit 4 la bonté des mcoeurs méme 4 amour de la 
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has sometimes put forth formulas whose generosity of senti- 
ment and generality of application left little for disinterested 
philosophy to desire, the result has ever been, that the citizen 
under operating constitutions has in vain looked for protection 
from the truths founded only in the reason, and has enjoyed 
those rights, and those alone, which had an ancestry and pedi- 
gree in the collective experience of mankind. Philosophy 
may have expanded and multiplied the application of prin- 
ciples, but the principles themselves found a place in constitu- 
tions by a process coming not from thought but from life. 

That such must be the origin of salutary constitutions ; 
that the process by which they are evolved must be sought 
in history and not in metaphysics, in the connection and con- 
sequences of palpable events rather than in abstract conceptions 
and logical deductions, is evident from the complexity of the 
relations to be established, and the vast, and at the same time 
delicate, offices to be performed. In the establishment of con- 
stitutions two processes are involved—that of construction, and 
that of incorporating them into national life. 

The constructive process consists in determining the organs 
and apportioning the functions throne) which government 
will act. The grand aims of the goveriment must be estab- 
lished. But by what standard shall philosophy fix this aim 4 
“ Whither shall I carry the nation to?” is the question philos- 
ophy must ask herself at the outset of her labors. Is her wis- 
dom commensurate with this ordaining national destiny ¢ 

3ut how much is comprised in the apportionment of sov- 
ereignty. The duties of each office must be fixed, the grand 
duties of the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary, and 
the smaller, but not mean duties, of the many inferior stations 
necessary to complete the organization of government. Rights 
must be defined and, by some practical form, secured, not only 
the great rights which are indispensable to a tolerable civil 
Re ve TNE as I ES ALES Li ec AORN eel 


patrie. Moins nous pouvons satisfaire nos passions particuliéres, plus nous 
nous livrons au generales.—De L’ Esprit des Lois, par Montesquieu, livre v., 
chap. ii. 

Quand un people a de bonnes mceurs, les lois deviennent simples.— 
Montesquieu, liv. xix., c. xxii. 
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life, but the smaller rights which are the chief enjoyments 
of private life. This sovereignty must be distributed so as to 
be shared by such classes of persons and to such an extent as 
is authorized by the capacity of the proposed participants. It 
must not be divided so minutely as to result in weakness, nor 
be so consolidated as to render it absolute. It must have such 
a connection with the actual life of the citizen as shall furnish 
the means of its own conservation and progress. The highest 
statesmanship must declare its utter inability to create thus 
by a single effort the stupendons organism of a state, and 
animate it with the energy of life. 

But provided a constitution had been derived and logically: 
perfected, the scheme in its manifold and complex details 
could find no avenue to a nation’s mind. The argument by 
which its superior excellence might be demonstrated to a 
nation of philosophers would be meaningless to the popular 
intelligence. Principles must grow, and mature, and 
strengthen, in the minds of men, before they can acquire 
power, noiselessly and unseen, to protect and restrain each 
member of great and prosperous communities. Abstract 
theories of government lack flexibility and universality of 
application. They are good for the mind that conceived them, 
but useless for the masses. To be of great utility, they must, 
by some means, be amplified and qualified, so that, too high 
for none, too low for none, they shall fit the necessities of the 
times. 

There is still another obstacle which must offer more or 
less resistance to philosophy seeking to inaugurate government. 
A constitution must fix the tenure of property, and regulate 
the mode of its alienation and descent. Where a considerable 
portion of national wealth consists of land, the readiness with 
which it can be conveyed, and the ie of its descent by 


inheritance, will determine the form of government. If long 


entails be sanctioned, and the principle of primogeniture be 
adopted, vast estates, descending and accumulating in families 
will create a landed aristocracy, which will, to a greater or 
less degree, possess itself of hereditary power, while if the 
broader principle be established of transmitting property 
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equally to heirs of the same degree, and if entailments be 
prohibited, property will so frequently change hands and be so 
widely distributed, that equality of condition—or rather of 
opportunity—will be well nigh universal, and inequality will 
be ‘incapable to be perpetuated save by corresponding enter- 
prise and industry. Thus a lasting barrier would be set up to 
all caste springing from wealth. 

But in man the love of property is inherent, powerful, 
universal. Hence, except in the very dawn of the political ex- 
istence of anation, and in the unformed and plastic institutions 
of a newly discovered or newly conquered country, property 
will have been appropriated and the rights of holders vested, 
Habit, existing institutions, and immemorial usage, will have 
developed a passion which nature implanted. A veneration 
for ancestry and a regard for posterity, stirring in the bosom 
of the representatives of fainilies, will give an element of 
generosity to what otherwise would be a sordid desire for con- 
tinual personal significance. Amid such influences, the 
gentler entreaties of philosophy would be powerless to effect a 
voluntary surrender of possessions. An appeal to government, 
with a view to obtain a peaceful transfer, would meet with no 
better success. For in government, the voice of hereditary 
wealth would be potently exerted to preserve itself from 
political extinction. The question then is decided. The 
ancestral domain, with its sorrowing tenantry, will descend in- 
tact until, when reality presses too heavily, it will be divided 
by means of that instrument never invoked by philosophy, but 
to which the oppressed must ever resort—the sword. 

If we examine history, we find that religious and polit- 
ical truths have been wrought into national mind only by 
time and event. The history of the Jewish theocracy 
strikingly illustrates the difficulty with which nations can be 
made to comprehend abstract truths. The constitution of 
Moses differs from all others, in that it was promulgated by 
divine authority. The Jewish nation had been chosen and set 
apart for the purpose of introducing and perpetuating spiritual 
truths. They had been delivered from bondage by a series of 


miraculous interpositions, in which changing elements, and 
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darkness and death, had struck terror to the hearts of their 
oppressors, and brought assurance to them. They had been 
preserved from recapture by that passage through the divided 
and uplifted waters of the sea. They had been conducted by 
the “cloud” and the “ pillar;” butso little had they perceived 
the hand of the living God, as it were, visibly outstreteched— 
so little had the abstract notion of Deity as a spirit entered 
into their minds, that they could, with wanton mirth, offer 
worship to an idol of gold. 

Notwithstanding all their discipline, slowly and even at 
last imperfectly, did they comprehend the nature of their ex- 
alted mission, and the sublime event in which it was to 
terminate. They had enjoyed a constitution which revealed a 
pure religion, and eontained a code of morals and a system of 
jurisprudence. The anthority of that constitution had been 
established, and during its early period maintained, by awful 
tokens of the divine sanction. Their wilderness journey, their 
enjoyment of the promised land, their captivity, their restora- 
tion, their long line of prophets, their types and ceremonies— 
all these influences, scattered and continued through two thou- 
sand years, still left them, as a nation, grovelling in the expec- 
tation of a Messiah as a merely temporal prince. 

Nor did Moses, acting under the direction of God, give 
‘any place in the theocratic system to the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. Though seeking to control not only 
the conduct but the thoughts of his followers, he made no 
reference to the rewards and punishments of the future world, 
Did not a divine economy reserve this doctrine till man, by 
long familiarity with spiritual ideas, had acquired the capacity 
to grasp and appropriate it in its fulness and purity; so that 
when mind and language had been prepared to receive it, 
bursting from the open tomb of Him who was the “ resurrec- 
tion and the life,” it might complete the circle of religious 
truths, uncontaminated by the grossness of heathenism or 
mythology.* 


* La force principale de la religion vient de ce qu’on la croit; la force des 
lois humaines vient de ce qu’on les craint. L’antiquité convient a la religion, 
parce que souvent nous croyens plus les choses a mesure qu’elles sont plus re- 
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Nor do the political systems of Greece, as far as their 
origin can be traced, disclose any principles but such as were 
the slowly-growing result of the vicissitudes of a nation 
emerging from barbarian to a sensuous civilization. Their so- 
called lawgivers seem to have introduced only such changes 
as turbulent and contending interests necessitated. Both 
Solon and Lycurgus were summoned to political importance 
by the violent strife of factions. Their measures were reme- 
dial. The small extent of territory of their several states 
caused the existence of evils to be immediately felt; and, 
while the absorbing devotion of the Grecian mind to the in- 
terests of the state, viewed as a moral person and not as a 
mechanical instrumentality, was prolific in heroic character, 
it was also a powerful auxiliary to needed political reform. 
The wisdom of the sages was exerted not in speculative in- 
vention, but in the interpretation of, and co-operation with, 
the spirit of past and passing events. Their aims were but 
the aims of Greece. The end for which they wrought was 
not an approach to ideal excellence, but an escape from threat- 
ening misrule; the means which they employed were fur- 
nished by experience and not speculation. In the Mosaic and 
Grecian constitutions, as history has handed them down, the 
student finds all squares enlivened by the pleasing hue of 
popular freedom, but in the several squares it is graduated 
and intermingled with other and darker colors in such varied 
degrees as to show that each and all were tinged, not in ac- 
cordance with theory, but by the spirit of widely-diversitied 
local facts.* 

tome, considered as the seat of government, had a growth 
guided by the same principles as Rome the inhabited town. 

A few fishermen’s huts grew to be a vast metropolis, in which 


culeés. . . . Les lois humaines, au contraire, tirent avantage de leur nou- 
veauté qui annonce une attention particulére et actuelle du legislateur pour 
les faire observer.—LHsprit des Lois, 1. xxvi. ec. ii. 


* John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Economy, book ii., chap. ii., claims 
that the entail of the bulk of one’s property upon a child or children is 
not to be defended on moral grounds. It would be better, he thinks, if 
land were occupied for a season only and periodically redivided as population 
increased. 
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rose and frowned the architectural magnificence of the world. 
An adventurous fratricide, surrounded by an assemblage of 
fugitive slaves, established a centre around which was to be 
formed a system of jurisprudence of unequalled breadth and 
precision. It is not more certain that the streets of Rome 
were laid out, and from time to time increased as conven- 
ience dictated, than that the materials of her constitution 
were contributed, and its construction and frequent recon- 
construction controlled, by the facts of her history. All 
through her course, from the time when she emerges from the 
mists of myth down to her inglorious decline, the great law 
manifested in her political institutions is, t at all power seeks 
to dominate in government, and will do so except as it is 
checked and controlled by some other power.* While the 
constitution of the Roman commonwealth kept alive the 
leading idea which Greece developed—that political power 
resides in the people, expanding or contracting as the excited 
plebeians or the grasping patricians gained an increased influ- 
ence—it contained little that could foster individual liberty. 
A crowded population, acting directly and collectively, could 
never develop.a system of personal rights. Hence Rome 
made but little advance in civil liberty. Her republicanism 
was a failure, for the reason that the genius of a nation, how- 
ever transcendent, can, in government, only reproduce prin- 
ciples which circumstances have established or disclosed. 
Another nation, under more auspicious circumstances, was to 
realize a constit:tional destiny which had been denied to her. 

The nation called to this elevated career was the English. 
On a distant island, “in the extremity of the world,” a train 
of causes was being set in motion, which was to develop a 
new civil liberty. This liberty was to contain all that Greece 





* Now in all states there are three particulars in which the careful legis- 
lator ought well to consider what is expedient to each form of government; 
and if these are in a proper condition the state must necessarily prosper ; 
and according to the variation of each of these one state will differ from the 
other. The first of these is the assembly for public affairs ; the second, the 
officers of state, and the third, the judicial department.—Aristotle’s Politics, 
b. iv., ¢. Xiv. 
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and Rome had bequeathed, and was to add a new element, 
viz., the protection of individual, personal rights. The valorous 
native Briton, the mystery-loving Druid, the fierce Saxon, the 
piratical Dane, the conquering Norman, and, above all, the 
Roman, bearing the immortal hopes and liberalizing influences 
of christianity—all participated in the grand work of pre- 
paring English minds and English institutions for such a con- 
servative progress and progressive conservatism as should make 
continued advance at once possible and safe. 

The great features in the progress of British institu- 
tions are the constitution of parliament, the growth of 
jurisprudence, and the restriction of the royal prerogatives. 
An assemblage of barons and bishops, originally convoked 
t» advise with the king, was the germ of parliament. Addi- 
tional knights, from shires, and deputies from the burroughs, 
summoned to strengthen the throne of an_ illegitimate 
monarch, formed the beginning of the house of commons. 
The right of the commons to petition expanded till their 
assent became a prerequisite to the enactment of laws. They 
then strided forward as an aggressive power, and maintained 
that taxation and representation were inseparable. Thus has 
grown up the representative system of England; commencing 
in the selfish policy and fear of a usurper, and ending in the 
swaying authority of the commonalty of England. 

The common law of England, except as modified by 
feudal institutions, is derived from the civil law. The right 
of trial by jury came from the Slavonic race, and was enjoyed 
along with the fabled felicity attending the reign of Alfred 
the Great. Then came the right of public trial; then the 
right to the accused of keing seasonably informed of the 
precise nature of public accusations; then the writ of habeas 
corpus ; then the assignment of counsel to the prisoner; and 
last, the confirmation of the freedom of the press. These 
rights, secured one by one, as experience disclosed the want, 
are few and simple, but they are the fruits of ages of deter- 
mined struggle. 


The royal prerogative has been checked by the growing 
authority of parliament, and restrained within narrow, and 
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still narrower, limits, by the vigorous expansion of the common 
law. But there have been three great occasions wheu the 
rights of Englishmen have been confirmed and extended by 
the sanction of the king to formal instruments containing 


their recital. These occasions produced the ‘‘ Magna Charta,” 
“The Petition of Rights,” and “ The Bill of Rights.” The 
first was wrested by the armed barons from the timid King 
John; the second was signed by the lawless and unfortunate 
Charles ; and the third was obtained from the newly-enthroned 
William and Mary. They contain the only written constitu- 
tion of England. The demand for each was made under the 
smart of actual grievances. The assent to each was induced 
by apprehended consequences of a refusal.* 

We have thus given a hurried outline of a constitution 
which has been maturing for more than a thousand years. 
Its energies have expanded so as to enable it to preside over 
and protect an unsurpassed national greatness on the land and 
on the sea, and to render more and more secure that personal 
liberty which it has ushered into the world, and in which it 
“lives and has its being.” It is strong and flexible. It is 
beneficent and progressive. Its peculiar constituent principles 
originated in real evils; when the relief was obtained, the 
remedial measure was wrought into a fundamental law. How 
active, and at the same time cautious, has been the spirit of 
the nation, which, co-operating with events, has wrought it out! 
That spirit has exiled and beheaded kings; it has created a 
commonwealth ; it has overthrown a commonwealth, and in 
all its exciting labors has suffered itself to be misled by no 
vague abstractions, but has sought steadily the practical, and 
with that has been content. The<onsideration of the English 
constitution naturally leads to that of the United States, for 
the relation of the one to the other is that of the parent to the 
child. 





* Cet effet, qui tient 4 des causes physiques dans de certains pays d’Orient, 
la nature du gouvernement le produisit dans la Gréce. Les Grees etaient 
une grande nation, composce de villes qui avaient chacune leur gouverne- 
ment et leurs lois. . . . . Il y avait chez eux des republiques dont la consti- 
tution était singuliere.”—Hxprit de Lois, b. xxiii., c. xvii. 
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It is difficult for Americans to speak impartially of the 
process by which our constitution—noble structure !—was 
formed. Something of that patriotic reverence which led the 
ancients to refer the origin of their governments to heroes, is 
native to mind. It is a popular idea among us that our 
government is essentially new. We are wont to speak of the 
“ framers of our constitution,” but it does not follow that we 
originated a political system becaused we commenced a sep- 
arate national existence. If by “abstract principles” we un- 
derstand those given by the reason or deduced by logic, as dis- 
tinguished from those taught by experience, we must decide 
that the essential provisions, both of the separate, and the 
United States, were described from the realities of history, 
and not from “ the abstract principles of philosophy.” 

The thirteen original states had been subjected to a long 
training as colonies of the British crown. Their local constitu- 
tions had been established under charters. The earlier colo- 
nists had personally felt the inequality of opportunity created 
by the principle of primogeniture. They established, there- 
fore, laws for the equal distribution of property. The politi- 
eal significance and influence of towns were the early develop- 
ment of colonial life. The colonies had, from the beginning, 
legislated through assemblages of deputies from the towns. 
Thus had sprung up a government more thoroughly representa- 
tive than that of England. The colonial jurisprudence was of 
course English, so that when independence came, the charters 
became constitutions, and the colonies states, with complete 
systems of government in full operation. 

Circumstances had also paved the way for the confeder- 
ation. For when taxation had been insisted upon by the 
mother country, the several colonies had met by deputies to 
prepare a united remonstrance, and afterwards, when war 
threatened, tv devise mears for united resistance. When the 
war of separation was ended, common danger, common success, 
and above all, common interests, had fixed the idea of a union 
of which the confederacy was but the expression. 

This confederacy was, by the experience of five years, 
proved to be powerless. It had-no authority. It had no suffi- 
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cient revenue. Hence a new general government, with sub- 
stantial powers was rendered necessary, so that experience and 
not philosophy, led to the duplicate nature of our system. The 
“ United Provinces” furnished not only the name of our gov- 
ernment, but the principle upon which its powers were shared 
by the general and state authorities. The apportionment of 
power among the several branches of the government of the 
United States was made upon a principle of close analogy 
with the constitution of England. The executive has the same 
duties as the British sovereign ; our legislature was constituted 
like the British, save that having no hereditary branch, we 
substitute the senate as representing states; and our judicial 
system and jurisprudence were incorporated entire from 
England’s. In the production of our constitution, we labored 
as Englishmen, reproducing upon American soil British insti- 
tutions.* The fruits of the centuries of English experience is 
ours by inheritance anda former appropriation. In all the 
grand drama from the time when the curtain rises with the 
landing at Boston, down to the closing scene at Philadelphia, 
in the principles for which we contended in the manner of our 
struggle, and in the care with which we cherished the results, 
we see abundant proof that transplanting had not destroyed or 
injured the idea of civil liberty which humanity had won to 
itself in the old world. Everywhere, and in all things, we see 
a practical, trained sagacity, ranging through the wide circle of 
events for sure knowledge, but nowhere and in nothing the 
rashness of self-confident speculation. 
‘* Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 
We do not undervalue our constitution when we say that its 
principles were bequeathed to us by older nations. For the 
truths which God works out by events, are valuable beyond 
those which man’s narrow mind originates. In enjoying our 
constitution, we are enjoying the heritage of all former ages. 
* La governement des rois de Rome avait quelque rapport 4 celui des rois 
des temps heroiques chez le Grecs. I tomba, comme les autres, par son vice 


gencral, quoique en lui-meme et dans sa nature particuliere il fit tres-bon. — 
LD) Esprit des Lois, \. xi., ce. xii. 
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The fruits of the Jewish discipline are ours in our ready and 
clear cunceptions of religious trath; the result of Grecian de- 
velopment is ours, in the prevalent idea of the people’s right 
to rule; a product of the human mind was received in its con- 
tribution from a refined and broad jurisprudence; Holland 
struggling and Holland successful, wrought out for us an idea 
of a blended government, which should be at once centralized 
and localized; the Reformation gave an expansive force to mind 
which was at work among the exiled colonists ; and England 
supplied not only the outline of our form of government, but 
a distinct idea of a civil condition in which liberty was re- 
moved from anarchy and restraint prevented from becoming 
despotism. All the resultant ideas looming up and operating 
in their freedom in the American mind, rendered the adoption 
of a constitution substantially differing from the present ones 
practically impossible. 

But abstract principles have been essayed in govern- 
ment, and that too in recent times. A constitution was formed 
for the colony of South Carolina by Locke, the philosopher, 
and the scholarly Shaftesbury. It was a semi-feudal system 
thoroughly elaborated in all its ramifications. But an already 
established community had not the ability to readjust itself 
according to speculative principles, and the constitution of the 
philosopher, whose diagnosis of the mind has been the admi- 
ration of thinkers, soon became obsolete. 

An experiment was also made, but on a larger scale, and 
with more fatal consequences. Imaginative, speculative and 
infidel 'rance, weary of an enfeebled monarchy, entrusted her 
political destiny to philosophy. She strove not to follow, but 
to guide events; she disregarded customs and institutions; she 
did not consult capacity ; she put no faith in the doctrine that 
principles must become structured in society before they can 
be fundamental in government, with the liberality of reason 
itself, she propounded a system based upon liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. These principles set at work at once, and in 


their fulness rendered society a riotous mob. Liberty became 


lawlessness ; the sudden process of equalizing resulted in de- 
moralization, and abstract fraternity became practical fratri- 
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cide. A wide-spread anarchy devastated and destroyed, and 
a horror-stricken people welcomed a succeeding despotism. 
The career of governments formed on abstract principles must 
ever be thus brief and abruptly terminated. 

We have thus examined the subject with reference to the 
known principles of mind and the nature of government, as 
weli as in the light of history, and we conclude that the forma- 
tive influence which works in the development of beneficent 
constitutions, resides in fact and not in philosophy; that the 
dream precedes the interpretation; that we must look for an 
analogy in nature and not in art, and pronounce the normal 
condition of a state a growth and not a structure. This law of 
man’s progress in government is but an illustration of a still 
wider—the universal—law of mind, that truth has found its 
entrance into the understanding of mankind, through the door 
of actual experience. Truth would have perished from 
among men had it rested upon formulas alone. If science, 
reaching its arms from pole to pole, and goaded on by an insa- 
tiate curiosity, can make its advances only by the toilsome 
accumulation of facts; if art, wedded to the freedom of the 
ideal world, can proffer no instruction save its masterpieces; 
if, in short, in all things, even the individual mind in its free 
inquiry has but classified and generalized facts, what wonder 
that the collective mind of a nation—often clouded by igno- 
rance, occupied with life’s necessities, impeded by custom, 
misled by artifice, and fettered by force—has advanced only as 
stirring events have carried it onward, and has comprehended 
political systems only as it has received them glowing in the 
furnace of reality. 

This conclusion, if correct, leaves the developments of polit- 
ical organizations of the future to be characterized by the sue- 
ceeding eras of events. These events do not fall out by 
chance. As surely as the aggregate movement of our 


SD 


race is onward, as surely as Providence is leading the 
human mind to a higher and_ still higher standpoint, 
so surely will political constitutions embody more and 
more of the liberality and justice of ideal governments. 
The constitutions of the varicus states of Greece, notwith- 
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standing her resplendent arts and refined culture, were 
based upon the narrow idea that man existed only as a 
member of the state. The Roman empire, notwithstanding 
its strongly centralizing forces, was, by reason of its wide ter- 
ritorial expansion, compelled to give a recognition to munici- 
pal rights. Modern constitutions, reproducing the decentral- 
izing ideas which have been given forth by successive civiliza- 
tions, combining, eliminating, and intensifying them as chang- 
ing circumstances have demanded, have thrown them in mul- 
tiplied, protective provisions around the liberty and property 
of the individual citizen. May we not hope that when a more 
thorough Christian civilization shall possess itself of the 
strongholds of society, constitutions of government will centre 
in the principle that man is entitled to care, not merely as 
lending glory to the state—not merely as acquiring and enjoy- 


ing property—but as endowed with a moral and immortal 
nature ? 





NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 


Les Moeurs dAujourd’hui. Par Lovpoupae Dz Vermonp. 16mo. 
pp. 284. Paris: E. Dentu, Libraire-Editeur. 


Tus is a volume of very free criticism upon the prevailing tone of 
French manners and customs. It treats of the life of to-day, its 
follies, its frailties, and its vices. A decided vein of satire runs 
through the author’s style, and he is never averse to telling 
plain and wholesome—though, of course, often unpalatable— 
truths. His most pointed weapons are directed against the weak- 
nesses of vain women, the lazy indifference of idle men, and the gen- 
eral laxity of principle which pervades the highest circles of society. 
If we might judge from such a work-—one that does not pretend to 
be anything like a philosophical examination of causes and motives, 
but is merely an agreeable and witty portraiture of certain phases of 
the average French life—we should be forced to conclude that 
common ideas of decency and honor and lofty principle do not obtain 
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among these vastly agreeable but scarcely commendable Parisians. 
Doubtless the truth lies between the two extremes which are occa- 
sionally described, but M. De Vérmond has seen fit to present but the 
more superficial and amusing—though less favorable—side of the 
‘*manners of to-day.” 

Among the subjects treated are the following, which give a fair idea 
of the contents of the book : The Men who Marry ; The Men who do 
not Marry; The Life of Gallantry ; Intrigues and Affairs; Love in 
Paris; Men of Esprit; Honest Men; The Artfulness of Women, 
ect. A quotation from the chapter which discusses the relative situa- 
tion of married men and the men who do not marry shows in what 
rigid lines French society is marshalled. No wonder that the freedom- 
loving Englishmen and Americans look with a certain distrust upon a 
state of things so thoroughly artificial : 

‘‘ Les gens mariés forment une caste 4 part, qu’on appelle la societé; les jeunes 
gens ne forment que le monde des jeunes gens, Les jeunes gens vont chez les 
maris, mais les maris ne vont point chezeux. Aucune femme honn¢te ne peut ren- 
dre visite 4 un celibataire sous peine de déconsidération ” (p. 1). 

M. De Vermond seeks to define what he calls ‘‘la vie galante,” 
which, in spite of its foreed gayety and constant pleasure-seeking, 
must in reality be a miserable sort of existence:” 

‘*Ceux qui se jettent dans la vie galante sont exposés 4 toutes sortes de mésa- 
ventures. De loin, le vie galante est un vie charmante; on y réve des plaisirs de 
cceur, d’amour-propre, de domination, de libre caprice, et d’indépendence. La 
réalité désabuse ” (p. 291). 


All the novelty, curiosity, piquancy, once felt and keenly enjoyed, 
become things of the past (p. 36): ‘‘L’esprit se blase ; la volupté 
s’eteint.”” In another chapter we have an amusing glimpse of ‘‘ Les 
gens qui s’adorent.”” There is much quiet irony in the picture of this 
witty word-painter : 


‘* Sadorer ce n’est pas aimer; mais c’est si charmant, si amusant, si 6mouvant 
et contrefait si parfaitement l'amour que cela en tient lieu 4 beaucoup de gens et 


Anh) 


leur fait croire qu’ils sont aimé ” (p. 53). 

But it is against women that our author’s most cruel weapons are 
hurled. French women, he would have us infer, are invariably artful 
and designing, and not entirely above suspicion in their outward walk 
and conversation. Are they to be blamed for their artfulness ? They 
are only following their own instincts, and are acting out the nature 
which was given them : 

‘* Faut-il reprocher aux femmes leur politique? Elle est comme toutes les poli- 
tiques, bonne ou mauvaise, selons les principes. Toutes les femmes font de la poli- 
tiques, mais chaque femme choisit la sienne suivant sa vertu, sa bonté, son génie, 
son ideé, les circonstances et son temperament ” (p. 67). 

And what parture these feminine politicians expected to play in the 
great drama of society? The hu:band’s duty is plainly declared to be 
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(p. 69) to support, serve, accompany, defend, and protect madame ; to 
be ‘‘enfin, responsible de ses actes.”” The wife, in turn, leaves to her 
husband the whole matter of earning money, reserving to herself 
alone the important duty of spending it! For—and this is of great 
importance and should be carefully noted (p. 71): ‘‘ Qu’est-ce que le 
bonheur de Madame? C’est d’avoir tout ce que son coeur désire.” 

The husband’s position is more fully defined, when we are told 
(p. 74) that he ought not to go away from home any oftener than is 
absolutely necessary, but should endeavor to make himself agreeable 
to his wife, that the time may pass pleasantly for her! Still, when 
‘* business ”’ calls him to earn money for her comfort and happiness, 
he must tear himself away—‘‘ pour ses affaires, bien!’ Leaving the 
field of love and marriage and the relations of the sexes, the various 
advantages of possessing pleasant companions are discussed, and we 
are told (p. 101) that friends are useful to the idle to pass the time ; to 
the ennuyés to kill it; to the prodigal, to spend their money; to 
the wicked, to practice their arts. Even morality and common hon- 
esty assume a certain mercantile value, and are praiseworthy only so 
far as they will bring a good price in the market : 

“L/honnCtete ordinaire est ’honnéteté mondaine !—l’honnéteté de bien des gens 
honorables. On agit avec la vertu comme on agirait avec la mode ” (p. 170). 

Everywhere the same self-seeking, pretentious spirit is to be found 
(p. 153). Academies pretend to infallibility ; societies to vast scien- 
tific attainments; parties to lofty convictions of duty ; conquerors to 
generosity ; the conquered to resignation. All women lay claim to 
wisdom, and all husbands to special fidelity. 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘De L’Esprit Aujourd’hui,’”’ M. De Vermond 
declares that ‘‘esprit” no longer exists in France (p. 118). When 
books were rare, people read little and wrote still less ; to-day, books 
are printed in abundance, and there is a great affectation in assuming 
esprit, which is in truth being crowded out by ¢a/ent and a less noble 
form of smartness. Business men speak contemptuously of people of 
esprit (p. 120): 

‘*Des incapables, vous répondent-ils, d’un ton dedaigneux; ce n’est pas de 
Vesprit qu’il nous faut, mais du zéle, de l’activeté. L’or; dont on a fait son culte, 
ne remplace-t-il pas toutes choses ?” 

As will have been inferred from these quotations, it is by no means 
a pleasant picture which M. De Vermond has drawn of the average 
tone of French society. If it be a true one, it argues a decided un- 
soundness and falseness at the heart of things, which is the more 
dangerous on account of the outward show of respectability and fair- 
ness. If the ‘‘manners of to-day” be such as he has described, the 
sooner they become the manners of a past and forgotten time the 
better. Yet it is impossible to deny that our author shows a genuine 
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and profound knowledge of the French mind and can trace its work- 
ings in its most intricate windings. Indeed, his mental acuteness and 
vivacity often force one to the opinion that he occasionally sacrifices 
the actual] truth for the sake of an epigramatic sentence or a brilliant 
conclusion of a paragraph. Actual observation of people in the world 
—and certainly France cannot be wholly exceptional—does not lead 
us to suppose that all men are-wicked, and all women artful and 
designing ; but the types which M. De Vermond presents are invari- 
ably of this unfortunate description. 





The Temperance Drama. A series of Dramas, Comedies and Farces, 
for Temperance Exhibitions. ByGrorce M. Baker. 16mo, pp. 
230. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Ir is very doubtful whether the cause of temperance, or even the 
cause of morality, will be materially served by the publication of this 
book of household-plays. Amateur dramas should always be written 
with especial care, to avoid vulgarity or coarseness, and one 
would naturally suppose that a work issued to further the interest 
of a good cause would have particular reason for caution in this re- 
spect. Yet, Mr. Baker, who from the number of his published dramas 
may be inferred to know what he is about, has wilfully sacrificed good 
taste to win a cheap popularity. We cannot say how ‘‘taking”’ these 
dramas might be in school-exhibitions, but we are sure that the young 
people who engage in their representation will by no means gain a 
loftier idea of the capacities of the English language, or find their 
natural delicacy and modesty fostered by such an entertainment. 

Coarseness of thought and language characterize a majority of these 
‘*Temperance Dramas.” In a play called ‘‘ The Little Brown Jug,” 
we have for a leading character one Jarius Jordan, a Yankee specula- 
tor, who conveys his temperance notions in such choice English as 
this : (p. 11) ‘‘See here... . you’re a good deal older than I am; 
but we’ve been good friends ever since I was knee high to a woodchuck ; 
so, hear me fust, and lick me arterwards if you don’t like it. Here you’ve 
been a talking about the temptations of the city, and putting that inter 
your boy’s mouth that will work his etarnal destruction! Your little 
brown jug will be his evil genius. Mind whatI say! He hankers arter 
it now.”” The feminine element of this drama is of a scarcely higher 
order. The ‘Yankee help,” in answer to Jarius’ tender question, 
(p. 13) : ‘* Heow’s yeour marm, Miss Peeslee ?” responds in this ele- 
gant dialect—a style of language which, it may be safe to say, was 
never employed by any human being, not even ‘‘ Yankee help.” 

‘* Rather peaked, Mr. Jerden ; and jest when I ought to be at home, I’m kept at 
the big house, and worked like a dog. Such a set of cross-grained folks you uever 
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did see. Old Mr. Douglasas proud and stiff asa grannydear, Mrs. Douglas frettin’ 
and worryin’ the livelong day about nothin’, and that good-for-nothin’ Hen of 


theirs a carryin’ on all sorts of didos.” 
y rf 


Ancther play, entitled ‘‘ Seeing the Elephant,” is scarcely better, 
though the wit (?) of the piece is divided among the inevitable Ivish- 
man, a farmer ‘‘ occasionally addicted to the botile,” and his precious 
son, who talks about “dad,” exclaims ‘‘ by hokey!” and ‘‘ Christopher 
Columbus!” and describes his father in an intoxicated state as 

‘sprung’ and ‘‘ over the bay.” This young hopeful (p. 76) character- 
izes himself as a ‘‘ purty rough boy,” and we are not greatly surprised 
at his confession considering the ‘‘rough” company in which we find 
him. There is still further a teamster who bids people “hold their 
hush” and speaks playfully of the elephant as a ‘‘ bullephant.” 

This choice mixture of vulgarity and stupidity is innocently pre- 
sented by the author, under the respectable title of, ‘‘Temperance 
Dramas.”* Whether the youthful amateurs would not receive more 
lessons in bad English and coarseness, than they would gain just ideas 
of the importance of the ‘‘ Temperance” cause, is indeed a question 
for serious deliberation. 

We have noticed these dramas with some severity, because a 
book which is to find its way into the hands of many young people— 


by them to be studied and even commitied to memory—ought to pos- 


sess a wholly unobjectionable character. The publishers have shown 


such commendable taste and judgment in the general selection of works 


issued froin their press—particularly in =~ fic). of critical investigation, 
in their excellent books of reference, and vol es of scholarly research— 
that we are the more pained to notice oney defects in their publications 
for young people. We trust that Mr. Baker will exercise more care in 
his future contributions to the amateur drama—remembering that 
other things besides the passing amusement of the hour should be 
taken into the writers’ consideration. 

In referring to these performances we are reminded, by contrast, of a veritable 
dramatic and poetical treat, which it was our good fortune to assist at some two weeks 
since, at Lyric Hall in this city. The entertainment alluded to was ushered in by no 
flourish. Mr. William G. Egan, a young gentleman of decided dramatic talent and 
culture, merely informed a few friends that he intended giving one of his char- 
acteristic ‘t Evenings with the Poets.” But this proved sufficient to attract a larger, 
more respectable and more discriminating audience than is often met with at any 
up-town place of amusement. The programme of Mr. Egan included dialogues 
from severa! of the most celebrated of ‘Shake speare's tragedies. The young gentie- 
man’s rendering, even of the most diffic ult, f these, was such as to surprise those 
of his friends, who, having frequently heard him in hi s father s parlors, had expected 
most from him. Indeed, we do not remember another instance in which so young 
a votary of Melpomena elicited such enthusiastic applause from an audience equally 
intelligent ; some of the most critical declaring that his rendering of some passages 
could not be surpassed, either in power of vocal utterance, or in gesture—in the 
pathetic or in the startling—by Booth, or any other tragedian, however eminent, of 
the present day. ; 

“And still more emphatic, if possible, was the approbation bestowed on Mr. 
Egan’s rendering of his comic selections. In some of these he displayed, without 
any effort, genuine humor; a rollicking, yet chaste drollery, which must te witnessed 
in order to be appreciated. 
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Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. Cupid and Chow-Chow, etc. By Louisa 
M. Atcorr. 16mo., pp. 209. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 
Trotty’s Wedding Tour and Story Book. By ExizanetaH Stuart 
Puetps. 16mo., pp. 224. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1874. 


Child- World. By Gam Hamitton. pp. 213. Boston: Shepard & 
Gill. 1874. 


Bed-time Stories. By Loviss CHANDLER Movrton. 16mo., pp. 239. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1873. 


THE necessity of preserving a high standard of excellence in the 
department of children’s books is not generally recognized. Yet it is, 
in truth, a matter of great importance that our young people should 
read only the best of the countless volumes which are manufactured 
for their entertainment. These exciting stories are eagerly perused at 
atime when the mind is most impressionable, and when every touch 
tells upon the character and constitution of the reader. Parents are 
too often satisfied with a careless survey of a book—the pretty bind- 
ing, the attractive illustrations, and the author’s name being quite 
enough to determine them in their choice. And when the ‘ notices” 
and ‘‘reviews” of the newspapers and magazines only serve to 
strengthen the popular impression, that all children’s books, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are of much the same order of excellence, 
it becomes necessary that the truth should be occasionally spoken, 
and that the real ‘character of this branch of literature should be dis- 
cussed in all seriousness and earnestness. 

It comes, therefore, within our province to notice a few of 
these gayly-covered volumes—so sure to find their way into 
the stock of holiday gifts, without any actual reflection as to 
their merits or defects on the part of their donors. For it 
seems to be taken for granted that a child’s reading is a matter 
of no especial moment ; he is allowed to take up any and every book 
that the Sunday-school, the circulating library, or the book-shelves of 
his neighbor may throw in his way. He is soon deep in a “‘series ” of 
juvenile melodramas, which by gentle and easy stages lead to the 
more fascinating charms of dime novels and the New York Ledger, 
and these standard works soon become to him a constant ‘‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” The young girl brought up on stories of 
boarding-school life, finds her head full of tender thoughts of lovers 
and romantic adventures, which become more interesting as she soon 
glides into the mawkish sentimentalities of Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. 
Southworth, and henee to the flowery fields of Miss Braddon’s and 


adi 


Mrs. Wood’s more exciting mysteries. 
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The books whose titles we have given at the head of this article, 
though of a tolerably moral and respectable character, show the con- 
stant tendency in authors of children’s books to forget the real nature 
of their audience, and the dangerously impressionable character of 
the child’s mind. And even in those cases where no fault can be 
found with the morality of the subject, the treatment and style of the 
work are often so unfortunate, so thoroughly unsuited to the wants 
of its young readers, that one is tempted to ask of the author, ‘‘ By 
what mysterious process of reasoning have you concluded that it was 
your mission in this world.to manufacture children’s stories?” 
Miss Alcott is a bright, chatty writer, but she is too often carried 
by her exuberant spirits beyond the bounds of good taste. In Cupid 
and Chow-Chow, the young hero and heroine—of very tender years— 
propose to get married, but the worldly-minded damsel remarks : 

‘“* We can’t be married until we have alot of money. Nobody does; and we 
must have ever so much to buy things with.’ 

‘** Yes, but papa said he’d give us some little furniture to putin our house, and 
mamma wiil let us have as muéh cake and milk-tea as we want, and I shall be 
very fond of you; and what's the use of money ?’ asked the enamored Cupid, who 
believed in love in a cottage, or swan-house, rather. 

‘**T shan’t marry a poor boy, so, now!’ was the mercenary Chow-Chow’s de- 
cision ’’ (p. 21). 

So poor Cupid makes herculean exertions, and at last earns four 
dollars and a half. Still the cruel Chow-Chow is not satisfied : 

‘** That isn’t half enough. We ought to have ten dollars ; and I won't like you 
until you get it.’ 

““*Q, Chow-Chow! I tried so hard; do play it’s enough,’ pleaded poor Cupid. 

‘-*No, I shan’t. Idon’t care much for the old swan-house now, and you ain’t 
half so pretty as you used to be’” (p. 22). 


Is this very creditable to the author of ‘‘ Little Women,” or does 
she think it desirable that children’s minds shall thus early be filled 
with thoughts of marrying for money? There is a good deal of clever 
satire in this story about housekeeping, the relations of husband and 
wife, and woman’s suffrage—always spoken of as ‘‘ woman’s puckerage”’ 
—hut it is an unquestionable fact that satire is always lost on-a child. 
He does not comprehend it; it makes not the slightest impression. 
The mother who reads it aloud may be interested and amused, but 
the child, in nine cases out of ten, is quite unable to see what the 
‘‘ grown ups’”’ find in it to laugh at. 

Still worse is the opening of Miss Phelps’ Trothy’s Wedding Tour 
and Story-Book, which is all about a divorce, a fight between two “en- 
gaged ’’ young men—aged anywhere from five to twelve—and the re- 
sulting ‘‘ vow.” A child who could really appreciate and understand 
the allusion, the wit and the sarcasm of all this, is to be pitied. 
He would be a likely candidate for the house of correction, to be 
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tried in later years for attempted bigamy. Really, Miss Phelps is 
too clever a writer to waste her talents on such questionable sub- 
jects. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, in her Bed-time Stories, cannot be 
accused of over smartness or of favoring juvenile misdemeanors. But 
too many of these ‘‘Stories” are painfully of the goody-goody order, 
in which rich little girls carry presents to the suffering poor, or some 
act of childish self-denial is served up as a piece of extraordinary hero- 
ism, or some boy-martyr heaps ‘‘ coals of fire” upon a larger fellow 
who has abused him. Much of the language is affected and stilted to 
an unpardonable degree, so that the child begins to feel that goodness 
is something insuiferably disagreeable, and that a little genuine 
nanghtiness would be far more entertaining. This is the way in which 
Dick Osgood, in ‘‘ Coals of Fire,” asks the pardon of that young hero, 
Guy Morgan, whom he had once wronged. It sounds very much 
like a presentation speech prepared by a schoolmaster : 

‘* T have come,” he said, ‘* to ask you to forgive me. 


I struck you a mean, un- 
justifiable blow. You received it with noble contempt. To provoke you into 
fighting, I called youa coward, meaning to bring you down by some means to 
my own level. You bore that, too, with a greatness Twas not great enough to un- 


derstand. 1 do understand it now” (pp. 48-49). 


The composer of such an address must have been well-read in 
Cicero’s orations—to say nothing of Demosthenes’'speeches ! 

Gail Hamilton writes, with a certain slap-dash vigor, and her new 
book, Child- World, is not wanting in brightness. But she, too, often 
falls mto a ‘‘ grown-up ” style, andean indulge in such a speech as this 
—supposed to come from the lips of one ‘* Uncle Arthur,” who thus 
addresses the unlucky ‘‘ Trip” : 

Well, Miss, seven years ago this minute, you must needs come breaking in on 
my solitude, with your joys and noise, and you have been keeping up a to-do of one 
kind or another ever since. And then he gazed long and silently upon the upturned, 
bright, wondering face, till the ‘water stood in his eyes,’ and he caught the little 
figure to his heart, and covered the little face with kisses, murmuring softly ‘Long 


may you keep it up, my darling’ ” (p. 65). 


The same poor Trip is requested to give up her innocent longings 
for candy on her birthday, in consideration of the countless poor 
girls who are not able to feast upon such dainties. Uncle Arthur 
thus preach S: 


‘ But now look up at me, Minx. Just think. 


There are those poor girls, who have 
no candy from y: 


ar’s endl to year’s end, nor any money to buy it with. They have 
to work hard, and here you have everything that you want, and a heap that you 
do not want, and buttered toast on birthdays, and turkey and plum-pudding at 
Christmas, and Uncle Arthur to fatten on at intervals the year round. Why, just 
think of your blessingsy—and you ought to be thankful and give your own candy 


lo them, much more mine, you young heathen” (pp. 69-70) 
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It will be remembered that the child thus addressed has just 
reached the advanced age of seven years ! 

It is upon these and kindred beoks that our young people’are con- 
stantly feeding! Is it strange that they too often derive anything but 
benefit from the perusal? Where no positive immorality is taught, 
there is generally a certain feverishness of tone to be found in the 
author’s style. These books are often bright and witty—indeed, far too 
bright for the child’s comprehension ; but the wit is apt to degenerate 
into a certain laxity of tone, and slang, and unnaturally sharp dia- 
logue takes the place of the ‘pure English, undefiled,”’ which used to 
be considered good enough for juvenile readers. Is it not high time 
that this important branch of literature should be amended ? 





Faire-Mount. By Henry Prrerson. pp. 30. Philadelphia: Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1874. 7 


When Shakespeare’s Audrey, in ‘‘As You Like It,” asks of her 
clownish lover, in such niiive simplicity, ‘‘ What is poetical? Is it 
honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing ?”—she unconsciously 


suggests a topic upon which many writers of modern verse would do 
well to reflect. So many of the ‘‘poems” of our time are so far from 
being ‘‘true things’—are, indeed, so utterly purposeless and mean- 
ingless—that one is often ready to wish that there were laws against 
verse-making as against other nuisances. For surely, anybody with 
ordinary cultivation can spin off so many pages of jingling nonsense— 
so many feet to a line, so many syllables, so many accents—and lo! a 
poem. It is a subject for reflection whether a society for the protec- 
tion of the public against bad poetry might not be a great moral sup- 
port to any community. 

Mr. Henry Peterson’s verses upon ‘‘ Faire-Mount”’ partake of the 
general character of such local effusions, and are of that respectable, 
tame, and indifferent quality which naturally suggests the question— 
Why should they have ever been printed? Read at a public meeting, 
delivered at a banquet, recited at a dedication, or pronounced in a 
town-hall, they would.have received the proper applause at each local 
allusion—wherever patriotism, natural pride of city, ete., might have 
prompted. But, beyond this, there seems to be little reason for their 
publication. The verses are not egregiously amiss in the number of 
feet to a line, but they seldom, if ever, rise above common-place 
mediocrity. Occasionally the author drops into moral reflections 
with a certain sort of success, but he in the main confines himself 
to the harmless field of description, recalling in measured lines the 
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various illustrious men who have at one time and another honored 
Faire-Mount with their distinguished presenee. Of his didactic teach- 
ings these verses may | ken as a fair specimen : 
** Here may our sons be also taught to prize 
The civic virt ics, 
Be tanght 


But simply lent on usury by heaven ; 


dear to patriot eyes, 


that wealth to mortals is not given, 


Not to be squandered with a reckiess hand, 
But with wise foresight used to bless the land ” (p.11). 
We are especially informed that— 
**to ‘these Hills’ grand Robert Morris came, 
When, a dim light, flashed Freedom’s flickering flame, 
To gain fresh strength from Nature, nerve his heart, 
That he might still perform his mighty part ” (p. 18). 


** And Jefferson perchance, with thoughful mien, 
Strayed from his neighboring home to view the scene ; 
Gazing with calm and philosophic eye 
From this then noisy stream to placid sky, 

Noting each herb and grass and tree and flower, 
And making useful tius each passing hour, 
Practical, pleasant, genial, wise, and good, 

A friend to all, by all not understood ” (pp. 18-19). 


There is much more of this quality. The thought naturally 


occurs to the average reader—uninfluenced by prejudice—upon what 
ground Mr. Peterson considered it desirable to publish a volume of 
such purely loeai interest? It is but justice to his publishers, how- 
ever, to admit that it is not often we find their impri 


int on an inferior 
book. Indeed there are few who evince amore correct judgment or 
better taste in their selections. 
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A School Manual of English Etymology, and Text-Book of Derivatives, 
Prefives, and Suffives. With Exercises for the Use of Schools. 
By Eres Sarcent. l6mo., pp. 264. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler 
& Co. 1873. 


Tue study of language is always one full of interest and profit. It 
inevitably leads to still more important fields of investigation—as in 
words lie hidden whole histories, cnrious traces of manners and cus- 
toms, and often the very thoughts and feelings of the people who first 
used them. The simplest language of the English-speaking child of 
to-day contains elements which are thousands of years old, and which, 
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if studied, give marvellous indications of the antiquity of our race, 
and reveal to the seeker an undreamed-of storehouse of rich treasures. 

The scholarly research of Max Miller, Bopp, Trench, Marsh, and 
other philologists has thrown much light upon this comparatively 
unexplored field, and it is now possible for many of the results of 
these eminent investigators to be placed before the public in simple 
and intelligible form, so that even the children in our common schools 
can gain some slight idea of the wealth and beauty of the language 
which they so unthinkingly employ. For words often reveal in them- 
selves the sources from which they come, and are thus found to be 
full of life and meaning—not the seulless, senseless collection of let- 
ters, thrown together without reason or forethought. 

The compiler of the present volume has been eminently successful 
in his various works designed for the use of schools. Indeed, the 
merits of Sargent’s Readers have become so universally recognized 
that they may fairly be said to have become national, and are thus, in 
the truest sense, ‘‘American.”” His ‘‘ Etymological Reader” was a 
combination reader and text-book in etymology ; while the present 
‘‘School Manual” is chiefly confined to tracing the derivation of 
English words to their original roots, with appropriate exercises and 
remarks. 

Latin roots and their derivatives occupy over one hundred and fifty 
pages of the volume, and these, for the sake of convenience, are ar- 
ranged in three divisions ‘‘ the object being to discriminate between 
the root-words that supply a large number of derivatives and those 
which yield only one or two. The third Latin division is made up of 
such root-words as are represented by monosyllablesin English ” (p. 6). 
Then follow Greek roots and their derivatives, arranged in two divi- 
sions, with appropriate exercises. The Greek may well be considered 
an ‘‘ inexhaustible storehouse,” from which science and art are con- 
tinually forming and compounding new words. Mr. Sargent gives 
from this abundant supply only those words which are likely to be 
most useful in the student’s actual speech and writing. 

French, Italian, and Spanish roots and their derivatives, with 
words derived from names of persons, occupy but a comparatively 
small space in this volume.. The few pages devoted to Anglo-Saxon 
roots deserve most careful attention. Students of old English litera- 
ture—particularly those interested in the writings of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries—will find in these five pages much interesting and 
suggestive matter. The extracts from the Saxon Chronicle, the Brut 
of Layamon, and Richard Rolle’s well-known lines on Heaven, be- 
ginning with— 


‘** Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 
And ther is youthe withonte ony clde 


” 
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ciford curious illustrations of Anglo-Saxon literature, and suggest the 
progress which our language has made in the course of the centuries. 

This work on English etymology is to be commended for its syste- 
matic arrangement, its obvious research, and scholarly character. The 
compiler acknowledges his indebtedness to’ Max Miller, Trench, 
Marsh, Whitney, Scheler, and other well-known philologists ; and we 
find in his work abundant testimony that he has carefully examined 
all necessary authorities in preparing his text-book. 


1. The River of Life. For our Sunday-Schools. By H. 8. Prerxixs 
and W. W. Bentiry. Pp. 160. Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. 


2. Choice Trios for Female Voices. By W.S. Trupen. Pp. 160. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson. 


OnE is often tempted by an examination of the music books which 
have access to our schools, and even the home-cirele, to imagine that 
there is something positively fatal to true poetry in the musician’s 
score. It is hardly too much to say that the veriest ‘‘ nonsense 
verses” ever written would be a vast improvement upon some of the 
‘‘words”’ that are ‘‘adapted” to popular melodies. The rhymes of 
Mother Goose, the absurdities of Edmund Lear, and the jingle of 
** Lilliput Levee ” would be a positive relief after the dreary inanity of 
many of the songs which are everywhere sung and have gained a de- 
gree of celebrity. It is, perhaps, asking too much to demand that the 
rhymes of the poets who supply “copy” for these songs should be 
absolutely poetical and finished productions ; but is it too much to 
expect that they shall have a measure of common sense and convey a 
clear and definite idea of their meaning—for a moment supposing that 
they possess such a valuable quality ? 

The volumes whose titles are given above are no better and no 
worse in this respect, than the ordinary ‘‘ Collections” adapted to the 
wants of ‘“‘the Sabbath-school, the social meeting, and the home- 
circle ’’—and, one may saiely say, for all other places where the words 
of a song are supposedly of no importance. Yet itis of such stuff as 
this that these ‘*‘ Collections”’ are made—upen such poor pabulum are 
the minds of our children fed! What wonder that there is a sad lack 
of appreciation of true poetry in the mass of men and women, when 
their earliest impressions of the divine art have been gathered from 
the ‘‘words” of such airs, in conjunction with the twaddle in rhyme 
which fills books like those now before us. 

The River of Life is peculiarly adapted to the (supposed) needs of 
Sabbath-schools, And this is a fair specimen ofits poetical character : 
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‘* Come, let us be marching aiong, 
Away to the heavenly land, 
We’re marching with banner and song, 
A glad, happy, Sunday-school band. 


** Our blessed Redeemer we love, 
To us he is precious and dear ; 
He reigns in his kingdom above ; 
O may his pure spirit be near ! 


‘* The Bible our compass shall be 
To guide us along the dark way, 
Till Heaven’s bright glory we see, 
And darkness is turned into day”? (p. 35). 


This, by many, will doubtless be thought very edifying, as it contains 
a number of religious phrases and common-place sentences about sacred 
subjects. But what must be its effect upon a child who “takes it in 
at the pores,” and derives but a very vague and unsatisfactory idea as 
to what it all means? When will religious teachers learn that religion 
can be administered in better ways than by such wholesale doses of 
theological medicine ? These songs are full of allusions to Jesus, 
heaven, our home, and the keeping of Sunday. The child is con- 
stantly reminded that he is a young Christian soldier, that he must go 
onward to the fight, that he isa ‘ pilgrim” and must consequently 
cherish heavenly longings, which it is extremely doubtful if youths of 
tender years—even the most spiritually-minded—ever entertained. 
Surely, few children have a sufficiently angelic—and we might also 
say, unnatural—organism as to receive any just idea of the meaning 
of this semi-religious doggerel; and is there not as much irreverence 
in an ignorant and stupid presentation of sacred subjects as in a care- 
ful avoidance of these themes ? 

Our modern secular songs and ballads are not, as a rule, superior 
to the ‘‘ religious” pieces. What absolute nonsense finds its way into 
the parlor and the concert-room ! How complacently do young ladies 
warble the most inane ditties, which we applaud as vigorously as if 
they contained the latest oracles from the temple! And the publishers 
of these choice bits of music are reaping a golden harvest out of our 
ignorance and stupidity ! 

The Choice Trios for Young Girisis chiefly composed of secular pieces, 
but the spirit of indifferent versification is still predominant. The airs 
are in some instances by eminent composers, but there is an end to it. 
As if satisfied with the musical suecess, the author of the ‘‘ words” 
complacently counts off the -proper number of syllables and fur- 
nishes the requisite amount of doggerel. What could be more mel- 
ancholy—judged from the poetical stand-point—than such a compo- 
sition as that on page 28, where the ‘‘ Nymphs of air and ancient sea” 
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are addressed, and upon whom are bestowed these singular gifts— 
**plumes of rich device, plucked from birds of Paradise,” together 
with ‘‘drops of essence rare, shook from wandering meteor’s hair (?) ” 
In short the singer’s mind must ordinarily be a complete blank, or 
she cannot voice with anything like tranquillity such utter nonsense. 
Have we not had ‘‘something too much” of this machine-poetry 
in our hymn-books, our Sunday-school ‘‘ treasuries of song,” and our 
‘** Collections for the home-cirele ?” It would seem to be almost time 
for a great musical reformation, when good taste should dictate a 
more sensible species of poetical composition, and when something 
besides a very diluted form of piety and an equally meagre quality of 
sentimentality should make up a large portion of the popular songs 
of our schools and homes. 





1. The Sunday-School World. January, 1874. Philadelphia and New 
York : American Sunday-School Union. 


2. The Child’s World. Philadelphia and New York: American Sun- 
day-School Union. 


Tue International Sunday-School Lessons, prepared by Rev. John 
Hall, D. D., would in themselves render The Sunday-School World a 
valuable aid to teachers in their work. The January number con- 
tains studies from the Pentateuch—examining such subjects as the 
Birth of Moses, the Call of Moses, the House of Bondage, ete. Each 
lesson is full of judicious explanation of texts—giving a great deal 
of information upon topics historical and geographical. But perhaps 
a still more important feature of these Lessons istheir real suggestive- 
ness. Not only are the actual facts and incidents of the scriptural 
chapters presented, but the reflections naturally arising from such a 
study are hinted at, thus directing the teacher to useful paths of 
thought, which, if pursned, must inevitably lead to a marked improve- 
ment in the instruction of our Sunday-schools. For example, upon 
the Birth of Moses (Exodus ii., 1-10) Dr. Hall gives many interesting 
facts concerning the family of Moses, the plan of hiding the 
babe, with parallel passages in Scripture, ete. , Then follow some 
remarks upon the geographical and historical features of his subject, 
with an appropriate illustration, in which a number of suggestive 
hints as to the especial meaning to be derived from the chapter are 
thrown out. In the ‘‘ Infant Class” the same topics are treated, with 
easier questions, and many simple illustrations. 


The January number also contains the Superintendent’s Weekly Re- 
view, designed to recall the main facts of the lesson of the week, with 
an appropriate application. The editor, Rev. Dr. Newton, begins a 
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course of familiar ‘‘ Talks with the Young” about the life and charac- 
ter of Christ, with stories and anecdotes which are caleulated to 
interest the mindofa child. It has been proved by actual experiment 
that young people will listen to stories and glean some useful lesson 
from them, when instruction conveyed in any other form is entirely 
lost upon them. Thereare short articles by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, 
Rav. E. P. Powell, Rev. Caarles F. Deems, and Rev. W. N. Meserve, 
besides a second paper on the Evangelical Alliance. The Sunday- 
School World will be found particularly useful to teachers who desire 
to /earn as well as to teach, and who find that they cannot give 
instruction without taking the trouble to investigate the subjects upon 
which they are engaged. 

The Chil?s World, also published by the American Union, still fur- 
ther follows ont the ideas of the Sunday-School World—providing children 
with brief, but comprehensive and interesting articles upon the topics 
of the lessons. As, for example, in the numbers before us, we have a 
short article about the Call of Moses, and his shepherd life in the 
wilderness—with a familiar account of the miracle of the burning- 
bush. The editor begins a series of papers which promise to be very 
interesting and instructive, about ‘‘ Scenes and Incidents in the Medi- 
terranean ’’—the first sketch being a description of Antioch, its his- 
tory and its connection with the biblical records. Rev. Edwin Rice 
prepares articles on ‘‘Animals in Bible-lands” and ‘‘ Birds in Bible- 
lands,” which present many curious facts in simple language, adapted 
to the child’s understanding, and leading him to a closer study of 
these subjects for himself. 

Sunday-school teaching has too long been confined to the mere 
asking and answering of questions, without any attempt at gathering 
deductions from such a study of the catechism or manual, and con- 
sequently with little real advantage to scholar or teacher. A more 
reasonable method is suggested by these International Lessons, by the 
various articles upon Sunday-school instruction, and by the short 
studies of themes immediately connected with the Bible. As indi- 
cating new paths of inquiry, and leading the minds of pupils and 
teachers alike into more sensible, and consequently more just views of 
Christian work and life, we welcome these little publications of the 
American Sunday-School Union. 
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The Principles of Menial Hygiene. An Essay. By D. A. Gorton, M. D. 
12mo., pp. 241. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 

Ir is certainly refreshing, in the wilderness of inferior treatises 

upon subjects connected with the physical and spiritual well-being of 
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man, to meet with such a real oasis as that which we have in Dr. Gor- 
ton’s ‘“‘Essay.”” So many mediocre ‘‘ doctors,” who have scarcely 
shown just cause for receiving a diploma have rushed headlong into 
the publicity of print, so many quacks have thrust upon the world essays 
and pamphlets, and even ponderous volumes of medical rules and 
maxims, as a ‘‘complete guide to health,” that one naturally becomes 
somewhat suspicious of this whole branch of literature. But Dr. Gor- 
ton has actually something to say, and he says it modestly, yet emphat- 
ically, and in a manner so simple, so direct and forcible, that one rises 
quite refreshed and stimulated from a perusal of his book. 

The volume is written from a high standpoint—intellectually and 
morally speaking—the search for truth justifying the occasional sacri- 
fice of conventional usages and set formulas, which, with many people, 
too often stand in the place of truth itself, and which they usually 
dare not investigate or question, lest the very foundations of all things 
be shaken. Dr. Gorton has no hesitation about speaking the right 
word at the right time, regardless of the thought or lack of thought of 
averagemenand women. Ifasubject willnot bear examination and the 
light of day—so much the worse for it! Of course he will be called a 
**radical” by those who cling to conservative forms and fashions of 
thought, and possibly, in some instances, a ‘‘ fanatic ;” but these 
titles have always been applied to investigators and students, and—for 
the rest—calling names hurts no one save those who indulge in the 
practice! Possiby this much-dreaded ‘radicalism ” is shown in no 
more alarming form than in the author’s view as to what may justly be 
attributed to the influence of society in the formation of a criminal— 
independent of the man’s own nature and peculiar bias : 


‘“The merest novice in philosophy can demonstrate that that very criminal is 
to a great extent a creature of conditions and environments, 9f antecedents which 
he did not make and could not control; that, in fact, he himself is sinned against 
has just cause of grievance against society for permitting 
the existence of conditions which breed in him ill-health and morbid impulses 
without 


(p. 29) ! 


1 H . } 
as well as sinning, and 


end, and then turning upon him the avenging hand of remorseless law” 


This is very bold language, but it is a word that needs to be said, 
and society, with all its conventional modes and fashions of thought, 
eannot hear it too often. Not that man ever wholly ceases to be re- 
sponsible for his actions, but society—that is, the ageregate of men— 
must recognize the duty and obligation laid upon it of repressing vice 
and fostering the virtue of a community by other means more subtle, 
and, of course, more difficult than the employment of a police and the 
county-jail. And this is only another way of stating and enforcing the 
great doctrine of the vital connection and essential brotherhood of 
men. 
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But to examine Dr. Gorton’s method of procedure. The study of 
hygiene has been seriously dwarfed and fettered in all past ages by 
superstition. It isnow gradually emerging from this fatal shadow, and 
it is no longer considered a crime in civilized communities to supple- 
ment faith in an all-powerful Creator by the discovery of the causes of 
physical weakness and decline. Mind, as well as body, is seen to be 
subject to great universal laws ; both are to be taken into consideration 
in a proper and rational treatment of the individual. Mental hygiene 
has therefore to deal with ‘‘man’s whole being, physical and mental, 
one and inseparable” (p. 20). Upon this foundation Dr. Gorton 
builds a most ingenious structure, which shows the important influ- 
ence of all conceivable physical agents upon mental sanity and health. 
The effect of climate upon mankind is generally recognized, but the 
extent to which disease and crime may be referred to this great influ- 
ence has not yet been properly estimated. (Taine in his ‘‘ History of 
English Literature,” makes this an especial subject for consideration, 
and indeed carries his theory of climate to quite unjustifiable conclu- 
sions.) In this, as in other investigations, Dr. Gorton’s remarks are 
strenethened by tabular statements, showing the relative conditions of 


men at certain seasons of the year, under certain treatment, ete. Con- 


cerning the peculiar relation of ignorance to crime we have this very 


decided utterance : 


‘When reading Mr. Mayhew’s voluminous work on ‘The London Poor,’ some 
time since, I was forcibly impressed with the statement that the great need of the 
London poor is the ‘ Word of God.’ When one reflects upon that statement, in full 
view of the fact that hundreds of thousands of London poor occupied underground 
apartments and sub-cellar kennels unfit for animals above the order that crawl, 
over-crowded at that, without light and ventilation, . eating, for the most 
_part, the refuse of kitchens, understocked at best ; having no'hing to read, and un- 


able to read even what they had; the Word of God given under such cireum- 
stances seems to me like adding insult to injury ”(p. 37). 


These poor wretches need first a littie practical knowledge of the 
laws of ventilation, cleanliness, wholesome diet, and the like before 
they can justly comprehend any religious teachings. 

Dr. Gorton further illustrates this branch of his subject by an ex- 
amination of the effect of several varieties of diet upon the individual. 
He does not consider this matter as in any way beneath his notice, as 
‘*if God, the Eternal, resides in matter, materialism is certainly respec- 
table” (p. 50). Onthe question of diet the scientific world are divided. 
But two things seem to be allowed ‘‘as indispensable to a proper 
dietary ; first, alimentary material, and second, digestibility ” (p. 48). 
The properties and qualities of various articles of food are there dis- 
cussed in a very sensible manner, with some curious deductions and 
inferences ; as, for example, when he shows how ‘‘a mild unstimula- 
ting diet weakens the force and activity of the passions, and promotes 
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mildness, placability and sweetness of temper ” (pp. 53, 54). The Hin- 
doos, whose food consists chiefly of rice and fruits, are the ‘‘ mildest- 
mannered race on the face of the earth.” May not the various forms 
of philosophy and theology which have flourished owe something of 
their peculiar character to the food and manner of living of their orig- 
inators ? e. g. ‘*The theology of Gotama is certainly more logical 
and of finer conception than that of Paul or Constantine ”’ (p. 54). 

Dr. Gorton then examines at length the effects of certain narcotic 
agents upon the mind—as opium, coffee, tobacco, and alcoholic bever- 
ages. His conclusion concerning the last is decidedly in favor of 
total abstinence : 

‘** My opinion is, that in health alcohol in any disguise has no rights in the human 
blood entitled to anybody’s respect. . . . and cannot be introduced into the ciren- 
lating system without seriously compromising the physical and moral well-being.” 
(p. 67). 

Passing to the field of ‘*‘ Corporal and Mental Exercise” (chapter 
iii., p. 95), we find the marks of the same good sense and just con- 
ception of the subject. The reaction from the old habit of over- 
straining the mental powers has brought about an exaggerated passion 
for physical exercise. It is thought to be a fine thing for a young 
student at college to be a ‘‘rowing-man,” a great base-ball player, an 
athlete, with the muscle of a prize-fighter. Our author contends (p. 
99) that man’s noblest achievements lie rather in the intellectual than 
in the physical departments of life, and he should not willingly be 
contented with accomplishments ‘‘ wherein, try he never so hard, the 
monkey will always be his rival; but rather in those acquirements of 
mind and heart which only a man can achieve.” Manual exercise 
should, therefore, be used as an aid to moral culture and mental ex- 
cellence—as a means and not as an end. ‘ 

Chapter iv. (p. 128) is an examination of certain moral and religious 
influences upon men’s character and conduct ; and at the outset we 
can cordially commend Dr. Gorton’s view of religion as something 
which is ‘‘ distilled in the human heart by slow and silent processes, 
and is, in truth, as truly an evolution in humanity as passion or rea- 
son” (p. 129). As religion has its rise in the free activity of the finer 
feelings, emotions, and sentiments of men, the neglect of their culture 
is ‘incompatible with good health, usefulness, and the highest degree 
of happiness.”’ Vice is an unnatural development, and ‘indicates an 
unsound, ill-balanced mental condition.” All moral agents—as a 
serene faith, cheerfulness of disposition, temperance, and, in a lesser 
degree, the cultivation of music, art, literature, the social instincts and 


true friendships—are important factors in the highest development of 


man. 
Those who have been wont to regard the whole subject of 


hygiene us one merely concerned with the kceping of certain physio- 
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jogical laws—or at most dealing with a few prescribed rules for exer- 
eise and diet—will do well to consider the ideas here advanced, which, 
looking beyond all superficial distinctions, deal with the general and 
universal—holding that no part of man’s complex nature can with 
safety be neglected ; that the body is the temple of the mind and the 
soul, and that these spiritual attributes are influenced by external 
agents as surely as the fleshly body is affected by outward and purely 
physical conditions. 





The Science of Health, A New Monthly. Volume III, July to De- 
cember, 1873. pp. 246. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


Stx numbers of a monthly which is ‘‘ devoted to the Restoration 
and Preservation of Health on Hygienic Principles” might fairly be 
supposed to contain—if not an examination of ‘‘the whole duty of 
man,’’ viewed from a physical standpoint—at least a good deal of sensi- 
ble reading. But, unfortunately, there is now as much ‘science falsely 
so called,” as there was in times of less critical study and investigation. 
The ‘‘ health manuals,” the ‘‘ hygienic journals,” the newspapers and 
magazines, are overflowing with cheap writing about the laws of life, and 
the restoration of physical well-being. In order to make these works 
popular—and thus salable—the taste of the public, never too refined, 
is delicately flattered, and anything to tickle the ears of ‘“‘the many- 
headed monster” is eagerly sought after. An examination of 
the ‘‘Science of Health” for the last six months shows a decided 
want of appreciation as to the requisites of a health journal of a high 
order. A few of the topics treated may be noticed. One of the early 
articles is entitled, ‘‘ Are you Cat-footed ?” in which ‘‘ Howard Glyn- 
don” begins in this truly dignified style (p. 8) : 

‘*Don’t get huffed, please! I do not wish you to specify the shape of your toes 
and the length and sharpness of your toe-nails. I am not making any investiga- 
tions into the conformation of your foot; I simply want to know if you are ner- 
vously averse to getting your feet wet. In nine cases out of ten, ‘yes’ will be 
my answer; to which I shall say, ‘ Well, then, you are cat-footed !’” 

The somewhat questionable deduction from this article is that one is 
always to hop unhesitatingly through mud-puddles, and if he gets his 
feet wet he can dry them with a brisk walk, and ‘‘ toast them at the 
fire.” Another article is entitled, ‘‘How to make Lean Folks Fat!” 
wherein oatmeal mush and baked apples are pronounced cure-alls. 

Each number contains a department dealing with ‘‘ Seasonable 


Dishes,” and here we learn how to bake sweet-potatoes and prepare 


‘*hasty-pudding.”’ 
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In ‘‘Voices of the People” there are ‘‘Answers to correspondents,” 
who write upon every conceivable subject, from dyspepsia to cerebro- 
spinal-meningitis, not omitting frequent mention of the publications 
of S. R. Wells, ‘*The Phrenological Journal,” ‘‘The Science of 
Health,” and the editor’s works on phrenology, ete. Indeed, it mat- 
ters little what the subject may be, these publishers are sure to receive 
their wonted meed of praise, and seem never anxious to conceal the 
popular enthusiasm concerning them! 

Such interesting subjects as these furnish articles for the maga- 
zine: Physiology of our Feet (p. 45); Hygiene (p. 57), discussed by 
‘Polly A. Smith, M. D.” ; Agricultural, mechanical, and other Fairs 
(p. 79); Experience in Water-cure (p. 89) ; Il-health of Teachers ; or, 
Ruby’s Experience (p. 133); etc., ete., ad infinitum. Asa grand 
summing up of the whole matter, we learn through one of the 
contributed articles that the remedy for all the diseases, aches 
and pains, infirmities and afflictions ‘‘that flesh is heir to” is the con- 
stant use of ‘‘common-sense and the Science of Health.” By all means, 
we say, the former ; the latter would seem less indispensable. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
12mo, pp. 528. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

THE letters of distinguished people have always possessed an extra- 
ordinary attraction for the student of literature. He obtains through 
this familiar correspondence of friend with friend rare glimpses of 
mind and character which were never vouchsafed him in the pages of 
the formal essay, the poem, or the novel. It is the change from the 


imposing costume of dress-parade—in which the wearer is always 


slightly self-conscious and ill-at-ease—to the less elegant but far more 
comfortable undress uniform. We are brought, as by some magi- 
cian’s power, face to face with the objects of our interest and admira- 
tion, and that, too, by avenues which we had almost deemed inac- 
cessible. 

The great letter writers have always had their admirers 
and been sure of attention, while the more elaborate volumes 
of historians and sages have been sadly neglected. The witty, 
gossipy epistles of Horace Walpole have been eagerly perused, 
though the unnatural horrors of the ‘‘ Castle of Otranto” have passed 
into oblivion. Cowper’s delightful letters are heartily enjoyed by 
many who could confess to only a very ‘mild interest in the tranquil 
lines of ‘*The Task” and the ‘“‘Table Talk.” The letters of Lady 
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Mary Montague have long been considered elegant specimens of com- 
position, full of common-sense and sprightliness, learned though not 
pedantic ; while to mention the name of Madame de Sevigné is to 
admit that literature owes much to the graceful and familiar style of 
letters which is scarcely possible in any other department of thought. 

In later days no works have proved more popular than volumes of 
correspondence, memoirs, and autobiographies. The clamor for per- 
sonal items even becomes a positive evil, and it has come to pass that 
we are in danger of being overrun with revelations of private matters 
with which the world has little or nothing to do. For it requires ex- 
traordinary tact and sound judgment on the part of an editor of such 
correspondence and posthumous writings to weed out from the mass 
of materials before him all portions that are only concerned with the 
fortunes of private individuals, and consequently have no real interest 
for people in general. 

The entertaining and really valuable letters of Sara Coleridge have 
found a judicious editor in her daughter. She has carefully elimi- 
nated all that could in any way.give offence to surviving friends and 
relatives, and has retained only that which is of general and positive 
interest to the reading world. We are not wearied by the tedious 
narration of unimportant incidents, which so seriously marred the 
Diary and Correspondence of Henry Crabbe Robinson. We find 
more substance and real thought than we met with in the agreeable, 
but rather superficial, letters of Mary Russell Mitford, and a more 
bracing and intellectual atmosphere greets us than that which filled 
the ‘‘ Reeords of a Quiet Life’”’—the Memoirs of the Hare family. 

The influences which surrounded the life of Sara Coleridge were 
indeed exceptional. From childhood her father’s lofty spirit urged 
and inspired her to follow in the path of metaphysical and analytical 
thought. She possessed many of his mental traits and characteristies— 
as, for example, his fondness for exploring all philosophical and social 
problems—but she certainly surpassed him in clearness of thought and 
exactness of conception. She was saved from wandering in the 
realms of fog and mist, in which so many of her father’s speculations 
lost shape and coherency, by a certain clear-sighted, far-reaching 
vision which could resolve the substance from the shadow, the actual 
from the fleeting and unreal. 

Her acquaintance with Wordsworth, and her indefatigable study 
of his writings, still further gave tone and quality to her mind. She 
was a warm admirer of his poetry, at a period when much needless 
abuse was heaped upon him, yet her admiration was founded upon 
close study and investigation, and not upon a sentimental feeling or 
causeless fancy. 

She lived, it must be remembered, in a time when speculative 
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thought—colored with a slightly metaphysical tint—held almost abso- 
lute sway. The Lake School of poets, with Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge at their head, were bringing about a revolution in the world of 
poetry—the foundations of religion were being shaken—political 
questions were agitating the minds of both radicals and conservatives. 
And it was by no means strange that a woman of Sara Coleridge’s de- 
cided mental powers, with a nature strongly argumentative and given 
to discussion, should have been deeply moved by all the signs of com- 
motion and turmoil about her. She was born a student, an inquirer 
into the foundation of things. She could not rest contented with 
facts—she sought for reasons and explanations of causes. 

Occasionally her letters evince an overcare and anxiety to obtain 
exact and definite results. A certain self-conscious tone mars some of 
her writings, which, always intellectually bright and entertaining, seems 
a trifle labored and forced. Possibly this defect arises from her lofty 
estimate of the importance and dignity of letter-writing, of which she 
says, after alluding to the necessity of cultivating social and kindly 
feelings by calls and friendly visits, lest the acquaintance wholly lan- 
guish for want of proper care : 


‘* Now it is exactly on this ground, and not in nine cases out of ten for the sake 
of communicating news, that letter-writing is to be advocated. It is a method of 
visiting our friends in their absence, and one which has some advantages peculiar to 
itself; for persons who have any seriousness of character at all endeavor to put the 
better part of their mind upon paper; and letter-writing is one of the many calls 
which life affords to put our minds in arder, the salutary effect of which is ob- 
vious ” (p. 159). 


[f, as an acute critic has observed, there be somewhat too much of 
this ‘‘ putting her mind in order” in Sara Coleridge’s letters, we can 
easily pardon it for the sake of the really excellent matter which they 
contain—their freshness and earnestness of thought, and their pure, 
lofty spirit. 

These eXtracts from her correspondence are largely occupied with 
discussions of literary subjects—reflections upon books and their au- 
thors, which are often very just and acute, and always readable. She 
shows a wide range of study and a deep interest in all the best litera- 
ture of the day. We can even trace the growth of her mind by the 
books which she is reading and the feelings which they arouse within 
her. Naturally she, the daughter of a poet and herself a writer of 
verses of no small ability, is constantly drawn to the best utterances of 
the great poets, and finds in them much help and comfort. We have 
noticed her admiration for Wordsworth ; she enjoyed intensely Mil- 
ton’s majestic lines, and shows herself to have been a conscientious 
student of Shakespeare. She was familiar with the classic writers in 
Latin and Greek, and seems to have read the Italian and German 
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with facility. Her comments upon Dante are worthy of quotation, 
though rather of the feminine stamp : 


** Dante utterly wants this genial, expansive tenderness of soul; wherever he is 
touching it is in the remembrance of something personal—his own exile or his love 
for little Beatrice Portinari, or the sorrows of his patron’s daughter, Francesca. 
Let him loose from these personal bondages, and he is perpetually raging and 
scorning, or else lecturing, as in the ‘ Paradise.’ How ferociously does he insult the 
sufferers in the ‘ Inferno’—actual, individual men. You say this is imagination. 
Truly, if it were not the author would have been worthy of the maniac’s cell, chains 
and darkness; but surely the heart tinctures the imagination Dante ought 
to have looked upon the tortures of the lower kingdom with awe and a sorrowful 
shuddering, and not with triumphant delight and horrid mirth. But the whole 
conception was barbarous, though powerfully executed. You must not think that 
Iam whoily an armadillo or rhinocerean, insensible to the merits of Dante, from 
what I have said. Ithink that his ‘ Divine Commedia’ is one of the great poems 
of the world ; but of all the great poems of the world I think it the least abounding 
in grace and loveliness and splendor” (pp. 292, 295). 


With her peculiar taste for poetry Sara Coleridge also possessed a 
strong inclination for metaphysical and argumentative discussion. In 
this respect she resembled her father, who apparently took the keenest 
delight in intellectual investigations, even though the results might be 
anything but satisfactory ; the goal quite as far off at tlie end as at the 
commencement of the search. If, indeed, ‘‘the reward is in the do- 
ing,” if the prize is not so much in the result gained as in the proper 
employment of intellectual skiil and strength, then thinkers like 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge have not livedin vain. But strong as was his 
daughter’s admiration for her father’s genius, she did not follow him 
into the obscure paths and intricate windings which he most loved. 
Her thought is generally clear and concise, though she deals with the 
most lofty, spiritual subjects. Her letters upon church issues and 
ecclesiastical dogmas, her discussions of doctrines and creeds, are 
always saved from absolute mysticism by her sound common sense. 
She seldom goes beyond her depth, though she by no means hesitates 
to wade out of the shallow waters. 

We cannot omit to mention that her writings evince a most temper- 
ate spirit, free from all taint of bigotry, ready to find good in all that 
is good, while unsparing in her denunciations of what she deemed to 
be essentially wrong. Nor did she walk blindfolded in the way of 
truth. She believed heartily in the free discussion of religious themes, 
and nothing could be more explicitly hostile to that feeling which 
would claim the possession of a// truth, to the exclusion of outsiders 
everywhere, than this statement made in the course of a letter to a 
friend : 


‘* We cannot have clear, definite views, or know well what our professed tenets 


really are, or why we ought to hold them, unless we reflect upon them, and compare 
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them with the opposite ones which we reject. Persons who never do this are apt, I 
think, to become narrow, superstitious and bigoted, to think their own belief the 
only one that any wise and good person can hold, yet all the time not to know 
what that belief really is, or how far it substantially (not in words only) differs 
from that of other Christians with whom they disagree” (p. 221). 


A life like that of Sara Coleridge needs no comment. It speaks 
for itself far louder than others can speak for it. It suggests, however, 
one or two practical applications that may not be so readily appre- 
hended. It speaks at a time of noisy turmoil and confusion—a period 
in which false estimates are placed upon the real goods and blessings 
of life, of the possibilities of self-culture, and the happiness to be 
derived from every honest endeavor in intellectual pursuits. It sug- 
gests, as well, the possibility of growth in unselfishness, practical 
kindness and philanthropy. It indicates very clearly how much is to 
be accomplished by one who never falters in pursuing the right, or in 
living up, as far as may be, to the inward vision of ideal good. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Minute Talks on all Sorts of Topics. By Exrau Burrirr. With an 
Autobiography of the Author. 16mo., pp. 360. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1874. 

We are called upon, in this age of cheap book-making, to exercise 
a good deal of patience in our reading. We are expected, it would 
seem, to receive with equal amiability a volume of serious, earnest 
thought, which has cost the author much labor and time, and the 
collection of light sketches thrown off at odd moments, when leisure 
allowed, and published in the columns of.some newspaper. 

Mr. Burritt, ‘‘ the Learned Blacksmith,” as he has been ealled, has 
earned a certain right to a hearing, from the honest work which he has 
done for the bettering of the world, and we consequently open his 
volume with the expectation of finding in it something worthy of our 
attention. In his social sketches, under the title of ‘‘ Incidents and Ob- 
servations,” he gives us glimpses of life here and there—in England 
andin America. We are introduced toa ‘‘ Farmer’s Harvest Home,” a 
Quaker meeting in London, Commencement at Oxford, and a Ramble 
about the birth-place of Rip Van Winkle. In these short essays Mr. 


Burritt evinces some power of description and a genuine appreciation 
of the spirit of country life, and of honorable action and fair-dealing 
of man with man. 

In his ‘‘ Glimpses by the Wayside of History” he seeks to trace 
the progress of the national sentiment in different countries, as in the 
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Hebrew nation, in Greece and in Rome. Though these essays lay no 
claim to profoundness of thought, or extensive erudition, they show 
marks of research, and an evident interest in historical and political 
subjects. In his treatment of ‘‘ Political Questions,” Mr. Burritt 
confines himself to the matter of suffrage—for women as well as men— 
with a sketch of Horace Greeley, whom he calls the ‘‘ greatest and last 
of personal editors.” . 

Other departments of this volume deal with ‘‘ Social and Artistic 
Science,” ‘Industrial and Financial Questions,” ‘‘ National and 
International Questions.” There is a certain stiffness in Mr. 
Burritt’s style, which apparently results from his lack of early 
culture and training; but his writings are not wanting in sound 
sense and judgment, and are always worth reading for their sug- 
gestiveness and practical bearing upon matters of importance. 
They at least give some indication of power which may be employed 
to better advantage in some work of a more continuous and less 
ephemeral character than these ‘‘ Ten Minute Talks.” 


The World to Blame. A Novel. By Watporr H. Parmaiips. Author 


of ‘‘At the Mines, ete.” 16mo, pp. 190. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1874. 


THE argument of this story appears to be this: For much of the 
wrong-doing and the misery of life—for its apparent injustice and 
crime—the world is to blame. One of the characters, an innocent man, 
is convicted for the murder of his father, and meets with an ignomini- 
ous death on the seaffold. From this incident the author proceeds to 
discuss the subject of capital punishment, which he regards as a bar- 
barous practice, and one which by its very nature defeats its own 
ends. Crime is not really checked and murderers are not frightened 
into remorse. Mr. Phillips advocates imprisonment for life instead 
of employing this old relic of barbarism, and slowly, but we think very 
surely, the spirit of the time is indicating that some such reform will 
be made in the laws of, our statute-books. 

The sad story of Charles Wilton serves to point the moral that it is not 
only the duty of the world to punish the mulefactor, but to so educate 
and protect the boy that the man shall not drift by natural impulse, and 
almost against his will, into crime. Charles Wilton’s experience in 
prison presents in a strong light the need of reform in our institutions 
of this class. The present system of dicipline is only calculated to 
send out the criminal a worse man than when he went into confine- 
ment. It remains for a more enlightened public sentiment to render 
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the months or years which a prisoner must spend in bondage a means 
of positive improvement, instead of, as is usually the case, actual 
injury. It will be seen that this story deals with no pleasant, holiday 
subjects. The author has a purpose in writing it, and though the 
management of the plot and details, and the conversations introduced, 
are not worthy of the leading idea and principle, the main thought of 
the book is forcibly presented. This is, as we have said, that for not 
a little of the so-called ‘‘crime” of the world the world itself is 
responsible. When society has regard for man as man ; when prisons 
and homes of correction are in reality means used for reforming and 
not debasing the criminal ; when poverty is not rendered the almost 
inevitable path to wickedness ; when the helping-hand is outstretched 
to the weak ones who would otherwise fall and perish by the way— 
then, and not till then will the’ world cease to be blame-worthy for 
the sin and crime which it now sentimentally deplores, but will not 
seriously endeavor to prevent. 





APPENDIX—INSURANCE: TITE SPURIOUS AND TILE GENUINE. 


1. The Whinings of those who would not be warned in time. Passi. 
L873. 


2. Documentary Illustrations of the difference between shoddy and silk. 


New York, Hartford, Boston, Philadeiphia, ete. 1873. 


A CERTALN portion of the public have changed their minds to a con- 
siderable extent in regard to Life Insurance during the past year. But 
those who have done so are by no means the most intelligent, or the 
most sensible portion. Indeed they are, in general, the reverse—the 
most short-sighted and most credulous. The misfortune for society is 
that this class are by far the most numerous, and in spite of our innu- 
merable high schools, colleges and universities, male and female, they 
will continue to be so. We should always be prepared, therefore, for 
perturbations of some kind, and when they come, view them in their 
true light as natural phenomena. 

[f our good people do not excite themselves about politics, the dif- 
ference between democrats, republicans, and radicals, or that between 
peace or war, they must, at all events, have their sensation, and they 


regard those who exert themselves most vigorously and persistently in 


getting it vp for them as their worthiest benefactors and friends. 
Only three years ago there was nothing like Insurance in the esti- 
mation of this large and impressible class. True, we have never said 
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that they were entirely wrong in this feeling; on the contrary we 
always admitted that the genuine article had a just claim, not only on 
their sober, enduring faith, but on their enthusiasm. What we warned 
them against was, paying out their money for all sorts of policies— 
taking no pains to discriminate between a paper utterly worthless and 
one worth all it represented, or promised to pay. This is what we bat- 
tled against, but battled in vain. Nor did we regard it as particularly 
strange that the numerous and enthusiastic class referred to often 
seemed to give a preference to the worst class of policies in the market 
rather than to the best. At first sight this may seem inconsistent with 
the large mortality which has already taken place among the spurious 
tribe. But there is not the least inconsistency in it. In no business or 
profession does the homely adage ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” ap- 
ply with more peculiar force than in life insurance. It is equally 
true that there is no sort of business in which we may expect, with 
more certainty, that the results attained by those who engage in it, will 
sooner or later be influenced by the motives which actuate them. 

Let us assume that two insurance companies commence business 
with an equal amount of capital—nay, let us suppose that the two 
companies are equal in every respect, except in their intentions. One 
resolves to act honestly and conscientiously, and depends for success 
on its industry, energy and perseverance. The other cares nothing 
for honesty, consequently nothing for truth. Its ruling motive and 
design is to get allthe money it can. Need we say, it often happens 
that the company of the latter character makes more money at the 
outset, and sometimes continues to make more for years, than the one 
of the former character? A prominent and sufficiently obvious reason 
for this difference would be found in the fact that while the honest 
company paid all just claims, its dishonest rival paid none it could 
evade. 

There was no use in telling all this in time to the thousands who now 
grumble. and whine against life insurance. They bought shoddy for 
broadcloth and silk, paying as much for the former as the latter would 
have cost them—often much more, and now because the shoddy has 
fallen asunder rather soon, they place the manufacturers of broadcloth 
and silk in the same category with the manufacturers of shoddy! In 
other words, because the shoddy manufacturers have proved them- 
selves cheats, it follows. that all manufacturers are cheats ! 

It is in no boastful or exulting spirit we remind our readers that 
there was not one of the shoddy companies which we did not point 


out by name, again and again, in these pages, before it had time to 
7 


do much damage, although no name was published by us until we found 
that mere allusions to its character, however pointed, had little or no 
effect. But once this fact was ascertained, no threats of libel suits, no 
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abuse in pamphlet form, or any other form, prevented us from de- 
nouncing the shoddy companies. In proof of this we may refer to 
our repeated denunciations of such compgnies, now extinct, as the 
Great Western Mutual, American Tontiue Life and Savings, Widows 
and Orphans’ Benefit Life, Excelsior Life, Mutual Protection Life 
Assurance of the United States, Economical Life, Hope Mutual, The 
Commonwealth Life, Craftsmen’s Life Assurance, Standard Life, Em- 
pire Mutual, ete., ete. 

We have yet in our possession, as curiosities, threatening letters from 
officers of almost every one of these companies, as well as from the officers 
of several other companies of the same stamp, which still manage by 
a certain sort of legerdemain to eke out a discreditable existence ; but 
whose untimely end is inevitable. In short, the only life company 
which has failed whose failure we had not predicted, was the National 
Life of New York. But this was never a shoddy company— 
never belonged to the quack tribe. Its first principal officers were 
honest, energetic, intelligent men. One retired about a year ago, the 
other remained to the last. On several occasions we gave expression 
to our full confidence in the integrity of both. But we always quali- 
fied our observations in regard to the National by remarking that it 
was a modest, unpretending company that had never the advantage of 
a large capital, or a strong pecuniary basis. If, during the late panic, 
it deemed it best to retire from the field, we believe it did so with 
conscientious and honorable motives, and that if any of its policy- 
holders suffer they will do so in the hands of the company to which 
their interests have been transferred. 

On this point, we confess we are not very sanguine. Our 
readers are aware that we had never much confidence in the 
National of the United States; and we think there is good reason 
why we should have still less now. With Jay Cooke & Co.— 
on whose prestige as wealthy bankers it had chiefly to depend in 
any extremity to which it might be brought—reduced to bank- 
ruptey, none properly informed on the subject would expect much 
from the president of the company, Mr. E. A. Rollins, who may be a 
very smart politician, but never was, and never will be, a good under- 
writer. Since it is well known that the company was in a moribund 
condition, with the wealthy bankers of the American government at 
its back, surely now that it has only Rollins at its back, and a few more 


like him, its prognosis must be regarded as most unfavorable-—so 


much so, indeed, that a fatal issue mey be expected, with only too 


much confidence, at no distant period. We cannot, therefore, hold the 


National of New York altogether blameless. It should not have made 
such «transfer of it policy-holders. 


There was no lack of companies under whose auspiecs they 
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might have felt perfectly safe. To find one of this character it was 
not necessary to go beyond the Manhattan Life, the Equitable 
Life, the Continental Life, the North America Life, or the United 
States Life. Any of these could have afforded ample security ; that 
is, if they were willing to undertake the responsibility. But 
since the National went beyond its own city it could hardly have 
gone in a worse direction in search of genuine insurance than to 
Philadelphia. Far be it from us to libel the Quaker City, and cer- 
tainly it were no better than a libel to deny that it has as many 
honest honorable men as any other city in the world of equal popula- 
tion. Most cheerfully do we also bear testimony to the fact that it 
has some excellent institutions, but its insurance companies are still 
worse frauds if possible than its colleges and universities, which are 
notorious throughout Europe, as well as America, for their false pre- 
tentions. 

There is, however, one life insurance company in Philadelphia that 
may be regarded as an exception to the general rule—we mean the 
American, which under the judicious management of Mr. George W. 
Hill has taken rank among the best companies in the country; 
but if all the rest were put together, and their assets placed 
in one pile, the retired National Life would have made 
a better disposition of its policy-holders by securing for them 
the protection of the Mutual Benefit of Newark, N. J., than if it 
had secured new policies for them from each of the whole tribe ; not 
excepting the Penn Mutual Life, which, curiously enough, has 
been allowed to take charge of the policy-holders of the defunct 
National Capital Life. But, fortunately, this concern had so few 
policy-holders, that it would have mattered little to the public what 
disposition was made of them. No doubt most of those acquainted 
with the character of the company whose policies they selected, 
would say that they deserve to be roughly handled for having 
allowed themselves to be so easily duped. Assuming this to be the 
fact, none could have wished them a worse fate, as a punishment 
for their credulity and shortsightedness, than to have fallen into the 
net of the Penn Mutual, and been made to depend for provisions for 
their widows and orphans on the tender mercies of §. C. Huey, presi- 
dent, ete. 

We have said that when we found mere allusions to the shoddy 
companies, or descriptions of them, had little or no effect, we did 
not hesitate to give their names in full. Nay, sometimes we took the 
liberty of bestowing names on them which were much more charac- 
teristic of them than those they had assumed themselves. Those who 
now decry Life Insurance in general, because taken in by the shoddy 
folks, can hardly deny that this should have been warning enough. 
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But we did not confine ourselves to this. We did not merely point 
out the shops in which spurious bills were manufactured ; we also 
pointed out the establishments whose bills were as genuine and good 
as those of any bank. A dozen of years have now elapsed since we 
gave a list of the latter class, maintaining that the whole number did 
not exceed twelve or fourteen, and that these were quite sufficient to 
insure all who wished to be insured. Of this number some two or 
three became demoralized in time, and, it will be remembered, that 
we did not fail to denounce them accordingly. It will be admitted, 
moreover, by all disinterested persons who have devoted any atten- 
tion to the subject, that the companies alluded to have since exhibited 
ample proof of their demoralization. 

Take, for example, the cases of the Aitna Life and the New York 
Life. The former we used to rank with the best companies in New 
England, such as the New England Mutual Life and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. There were not better companies at the time anywhere 
than these ; nor are there now. Time has but strengthened their 
honorable prestige. Upon the other hand we used to rank the New 
York Life with such companies as the Manhattan and the Equitable. 
Certainly, as in the case of the Aitna, no higher praise could have been 
conferred upon it than this. It was by no means sufficient, however, 
to satisfy its greed in that respect. Nothing less arrogant than to 
claim superiority above all other companies would please its Bantas 
and its Beers. It is not necessary that we should enter into details 
now to show how these two companies have degenerated. 

Under the auspices of its late president the Aitna Life was un- 
doubtedly a good company. While the gentleman who presides 
now was the secretary of the company he elicited general appro- 
bation by the judicious and efficient manner in which he discharged 
his duties. Nay, we are quite willing to concede that to his 
skilful and persevering efforts more than to ought else was due 
the remarkable progress of the company for several years. But 
once he becomes president there is an entire change. All of a 
sudden his views and motives seem completely altered! We took 
the liberty of intimating in a friendly spirit, from time to time, 
that the new policy of the Aitna Life would, if persisted in, 
very soon prove the traditional penny wise and pound foolish policy. 
And so it notoriously has already. Certainly the company no longer 
ranks with the Phoenix Mutual, the New England Mutual, or the 
Charter Oak, but rather with such companies as the Traveller’s, the 
Hartford Life and Annuity, etc. In our last number we alluded to 
the Aitna’s new mode of conferring endowments, and granting an- 
nuities for a consideration, referring to a certain case in Maiden Lane 
in this city asan illustration. The thing had such an ugly look about 
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it that something in the way of a whitewashing process was deemed 
necessary. Accordingly quite a large number of whitewashers have been 
hard at work during the last two or three months. When work of this 
kind has to be done the Insurance Spectator is sure of a good job, for 
it is well known that none will put on a thicker coat, without much re- 
gard to the facts of the ease, if paid their price, than the Goodselis. 
We are not at all surprised, therefore, to find in the December number 
of that veracious organ, three broad columns headed in large capitals, 
‘‘Interview with President Enders,” ete. What the real nature of the 
whole thing is will be sufficiently evident from the opening of the per- 
formance, which runs thus : 


‘The following is a report of an interview had with Mr. Thomas O. Enders, the 
distinguished life underwriter and president of the #tna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford. The tna is one of the oldest and largest of American companies, 
its agents cover the whole country and its policy-holders are to be found wherever a 
solicitor or an insurance appeal has been able to penetrate. This great constitu- 
ency will be pleased to learn the professional opinions of the man upon whose in- 
telligence and administrative ability their interest so much depend, and to know 
the position of the Atna upon some of the mooted points of company policy. 
The interview therefore possesses a peculiar interest and will be widely read.” 


We italicise an assertion or two which we should regard as a serious 
affair, did we ncet take into account the source whence they come. If 
it were true, even approximately, that the agents of the AStna ‘‘ cover 
the whole country,” etc., none should be surprised at the late panic ; 
still less wonder would it be that so many have become disgusted with 


life insurance. On the same hypothesis we need not expect any 
revival in business until, at least, a part of the incubus has been 
removed. But let us proceed to the real object of the ‘‘ interview,” 
the whitewashing process : 


“THe SPECTATOR.—This reminds us that a statement is going the rounds of 
the press, that Mr. Schuyler, of the house of Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, of New 
York, has begun proceedings against the Aitna to recover the amount due on a five- 
year endowment policy of $20,000, It is alleged that he has paid the company 
$19,000 in premiums, and was offered at the expiration of the policy about $12,000, 
the claim being that the balance was covered by uncancelled notes. We quote 
verbatim, almost, from the floating newspaper paragraph. Were the circumstances 
in this case really like these ? 

‘““Mr. Enprers.—Mr. Hartley, not Mr. Schuyler, was insured in the 2tna under 
a five-year endowment policy for $20,006. The premiums were paid one-half by 
note. ‘I'he surplus earned under the policy was applied towards the reduction of 
the notes, cancelling upwards of one-half the same. The remaining notes, together 
with some $13,000, were returned him in settlement of the claim. ‘The cash pre- 
miums paid by Mr. Hartley, were about $14,000,” 

Even, according to this statement of the case, it would not seem a 
very profitable transaction to pay the Aitna for a five-year endowment 
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policy. But when it is borne in mind that ‘‘ the distinguished under- 
writer ” of the Goodsells has a very plausible way of telling 2 story in 
his own favor, we think it will be admitted, taking this case as a 
specimen, that if the Aitna Life had ever any just claim to be ranked 
with companies like the Phoenix Mutual and the New England Mutual, 
it has utterly forfeited that claim. 

As for the New York Life, our readers are too familiar with its 
questionable operations to render it necessary that we should enter into 
any details in reference tothem here. In our opinion, if it had not sul- 
lied it cutcheon in any other way, its course towards its Southern pol- 
icy-holders would have been sufficient to account for ‘its loss of caste.” 
For some yearsit pretended to be the particular friend of Southerners. 
Even when they were most rebellious it was glad to get their money. 
If it ever refused to accept a rebel premium as long as it was possible 
for the rebel to pay, the fact has not come to our knowledge. But 
when it comes to the turn of the rebel, or his heirs, to be paid then 
the New York Life takes a different view of the whole affair. It dis- 
covers, all of a sudden, that rebels are entitled to no insurance! Ac- 
cordingly, those who claim it must suethe company. Hence it is that 
the plan of the New York Life has been known throughout the South 
since the close of the war as ‘‘ iron-clad insurance.” 

The latest case of this kind seems to be that of ‘*‘ The heirs of Dr. 
Samuel Bond vs. New York Life Insurance Company.” The suit was 
brought by the Doctor’s widow before the United States cireuit court, 
in the western district of Tennessee. It is notorious that the judges 
of the United States courts in the rebel states are not above suspicion. 
At this moment one of them is threatened with impeachment for 
wilful and corrupt bribery, and several kindred offences. We are not 
aware whether the Daniel who has given judgment in the United 
States circuit court of Tennessee in the Bond case belongs to the 
tribe of jurists known as *‘ carpet-baggers.”” At all events the decision of 
the court is all the New York Life could desire. No further comment 
need be made on this mode of insurance, than the remark that it 
would be almost sufficient toaccount, by itself, for the sadiy diminished 
faith of the public in the value of insurance as 2 provision for the 
widow and the orphan. 

But we have already shown how the mass of the public jumps 
at conclusions, how it places companies that have never brought 
the slightest stain on their escutcheons, but preserved them un- 
sullied, in the same category with those of thies whose 
escutecheons are piebald with stains—stains not a few of which 
are so dirty that all the water in the Hudson, 02 nm in the Mis- 
sissippi, could not rub them out! There is not on 
we have mentioned above, and have been in the habit of mentioning 
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for years, as the representatives of legitimate insurance in America, 
against which such an accusation could be made, as the one, for instance, 
that secured for the Goodsells so handsome a job. And there is not 
one of the same companies which would not scorn to increase its assets 
or its dividends, by depriving southern widows and orphans of the 
provisions made for them in good faith by their husbands and fathers, 
for no better reason than that they are Southerners, and that their pro- 
tectors were perhaps once rebels. 

As for the two leading New York companies, and the two 
similar New England companies, we have mentioned, there is 
not one of them which has not paid again and again, without any 
suit, just such claims as those the constant resistance to which has 
justly or unjustly earned for the company referred to the envi- 
able title of the ‘‘Iron-clad Insurance Company.” Owing to a cer- 
tain misunderstanding, we were once led to believe that the North 
America Life pursued a course which we could not commend, but on 
this misunderstanding being explained there is no policy in which we 
had more faith than the registered policy of the North America, and 
our estimate of it remains unaltered. To this we need hardly add that 
we do not believe that company capable of pursuing the iron-clad 
plan, nor have we ever heard it seriously accused of any such. 

The Guardian Mutual Life we used to criticise while it was under 


the auspices of a certain Doctor, who kuew much more about pills than 
about. policies. 


But when the Doctor received permission to retire, 
and was succeeded by one who not only understood his business, but 
soon proved also that he was resolved to perform it honestly ; when we 
learned moreover that the president had the good sense to avail him- 
self of the long experience, and intelligent judgment of the secretary, 
none were more willing than we to acknowledge the claims of the 
Guardian Mutual for a fair share of public patronage. There is yet 
another company upon which we made some criticisms while it had a 
different president from the gentleman who rules its destinies now, 
but which, since that change was made, we have ranked among the 
best and the safest. To a majority of our readers it will be almost 
superfiuous to say that we allude to the United States Life, a 
company which we are assured holds both the plans of the Altna Life 
and New York Life in equal abhorence. As for the New York Con- 
tinental, there is not one of our old favorite companies—those we 
have been in the habit of describing as models—more incapable of 
pursuing any course calculated to injure the prestige of life insurance. 
But what of the Mutual Life ? Our opinion of it has undergone 
no change. What we thought of it a dozen years ago we think now, 
namely, that it was managed in a fraudulent manner. Since we had 
no other feeling against Mr. Winston, and have not now, than a wish 
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for the sake of the great cause of life insurance, to see an honest, 
straightforward man in his place, there is no reason why we should 
attach more importance to that personage than he is worth, by de- 
voting along dissertation to his misdeeds in every number of our 
journal. It is sufficient for us, we think, that for more than seven 
years we never ceased to warn our readers against the operations 
of Winston. During this period none were so much abused 
by the insurance organs as we, and of all who acted as the bully or 
henchmen of the great man, in incessantly throwing filth at us, the 
editor of the Insurance Times, who became his enemy about a year ago, 
was the most ferocious and most base. Now we leave the worthy 
twain tothe tender mercies of each other. If the policy-holders of 
the Mutual Life are willing to continue their interests in the hands of 
a man on whom the legislature of the state has virtually passed a sen- 
tence of condemnation—a sentence which embraces the worst charges 
we made against him twelve years since—that is the policy-holders’ 
affair, although it is also onein which the public at large is concerned 
so far as it is calculated to bring discredit on a great cause. 

Although the above is but a mere outline of the evil influences by 
which the faith of the masses of the people in life insurance has been 
sapped for the time being, we think it is sufficient to show that the 
morbid feeling is but temporary. When it is borne in mind that the 
faith of the more intelligent classes remains intact, we can hardly 
seem unduly sanguine when we say that the revival of business in gen- 
eral, so long depressed by the panic, will give a new impetus to life 
insurance ; and it is generally believed that this revival will be com- 
plete carly in the spring. It is to be hoped that in the meantime the 
public will use more discrimination in selecting the companies from 
which they intend to purchase their policies, than they have hitherto 
done. As it has always been our habit to give what aid we could to 
those intending to insure their lives, we think we cannot do better’ 
now, in closing this article, than to mention a few companies, any 
of which may be regarded as affording an ample guarantee that 
its policies are worth all they promise on their face, and that there is 
not the least probability that any one now living will witness any serious 
depreciation in those policies. We, therefore, transcribe the follow- 
ing honored names: Manhattan Life ; Equitable Life ; New England 
Mutual Life ; Phoenix Mutual Life ; Continental Life ; North America 
Life ; Guardian Mutual Life ; United States Life, Mutual Benefit Life. 

We have abstained from pointing out the moribund companies in 
this article, preferring to postpone our criticisms until their annual 
statements are before us. But our readers may rest assured that the 
maladies of the whole tribe will receive due attention in our pext, and 


that in each case as accurate a prognosis as possible will be given. 





BOSTON, MASS, 


(FORMERLY CHESTER SQUARE SCHOOL.) 


FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 


Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. 





‘tion, Location, etc., unsurpassed 


nerican Female Colleg 
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, the Boarding Department young ladies 
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enjoy all the comforts and advantages of a 
PLEASINT AND CULTIVATED HOME, and receive 
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For Catalogue and Circular, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 


PRINCIPAL. 
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Y “Wi i’ T . 
EXTRACIS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

** The Quarterly gives evidence of continned vitality and enterprise, and occupies a po- 
sition almost exclusively its own.”"—Boston Transcript. 

“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no similar peri- 
odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and indefatigable labor of Dr. 
Sears, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a publication in 
all respects honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated 
with comprehensive knowledge and impartial criticism, and whether the judgment of the 
editor accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presenta- 
tion.’’— Poston Post. 

** Our Millionaires and their influence’ is a powerful and well-merited castigation of 
the mere money-makers, the railroad rogues, the gold-market speculators, who override 
society in the New World as well as in the Old.”"—Phila. Press. 

“Tt is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the Na- 
tional Quarterly Review, possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the 
ability aud disposition to improve the public taste.”—Hdinburgh Scotsman. 

“Tl (the editor) a mérité l’estime de nos savans par d’important traveanx comme cri- 
tique sur la haute education, aussi bien que la litérature.”"—Independance Belge, Brussels. 

“* * Vasar College and its Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an educational sham, 
deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education. * * "—Christian Standard, Cin- 
cinnati, O- 


* * Wo one can take upthe two American quarterilies without feeling that, while the 
one is the organ of a clique, and bound down and restrained by the narrowest Puritan 
sentiment, the other is broad, generous and Catholic in tone, and world-wide in its sym- 

athy. The North American and its little sister, the A/lantic Monthly, think of the world 
rom what Lord Bacon would have called the Cave, and treat the world as if Boston were 
really the hub of the universe. The National Quarterly takes a bolder standpoint, and 
from its greater elevation, makes juster observations and arrives at more correct conclu- 
sions. * * "—New York Herald. . 

**It isat once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all their (the 
American) periodicals.’"’—London Spectator. 

** La clarté, l’ordre, Ja precision du style ; ce que les Anglais appellant Amour, et par- 
fois l‘ironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le National Quarterly Review, au-dessus de 
tout autre journal littéraire Américaine.”—Le Pays, Paris. 

** It is a model of good taste and good sense, of sound judgment and pure diction, of 
earnest scholarship and patient research, of critical ability and enlarged liberality. It is 
positive without being dogmatic, and fearless without being unjust. If Dr. Sears had done 
nothing more than to expose the insurance quackery of the day, as he has done, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of those who have the same affection for charlatan- 
ism, clap-trap and humbug, that the devil has for holy water. We hope he will live long to 
carry on his crusade against trickery and fraud, and that shabby underwriters may 
writhe under his inflictions till the whole brood becomes extinct.”.—Baltimore Under- 
wrifer. 

“It certainiy exhibits high culture and marked ability..".—Zondon Saturday Review. 

“We have been mnch interested in witnessing the steady advance of this periodical. 
It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance.’’—Boston Journal. 

‘** More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it cer- 
tainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.”\—London Daily News. 

‘* Every one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish 
Protestant. His 2eview proves intellect as fine as can be found, and candor as unrestricted, 
by prejudiced limits, as the Catholic Church itself can require. Certainly the Catholics, 
particularly the Irish Catholics, of this country should well support a publication which is 
thus distinguished.”’— Philadelphia Catholic Universe. 

“Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed in the Vational 
have established an almost personal feeling of respect and esteem between its readers and 
itself. Of this kidney are the views expressed by the author of the paper in the present 
(December) number on ‘ Our Millionaires and their Influence.’ The writer puts into words 
what many of us have been feeling for a long time, that the sluicing of money into the 
channels guided by a few capitalists is going to have the gravest effect upon national honor 
and progress.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* Pour bien apprécier cet Gcrivain il faut le comparer A ces dévanciers dans la litérature 
critique Am¢ricainue, et l'on verra quel pas immense qu'il fit faire.”"—La Presse, Paris. 

‘This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains 
papers that would inake a sensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional 
reputation.”"—New York Daily Times. 

‘* Broad, liberal, and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions of a 
high order of journalism by piquant criticism aad reviews of current events.” —Ci,,cinnati 
Chrondcle. 
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SPECIMENS OF ECHOES FROM ARTICLES ON ‘UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS NEW WINDOWS.” 


From a well-known Scholar and Thinker. 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1873. 
“DEAR SIR: 

“In exposing the true character of the so-called University of Pennsylvania 
you have earned the thanks of all friends of liberal education. The whole in- 
stitution reeks with fraud, especially the ‘Department of Arts,’ which is ex- 
ceedingly well named, if by ‘Arts’ we understand ‘ ways that are dark and 
, 


tricks that are vain.’ The worst feature of the case is, that everybody (outside 


of the University Ring) admits the truth of your strictures, and yet nobody very 


much cares! Criticism by anybody liviug here is met by the most venomous 


opposition ; not by denial of the facts, which are patent, but by furious assaults, 
malignant slanders, and imputation of unworthy motives. No city paper will 
print even the most moderate article suggesting improvements. 

“The twaddle about the new building, and its windows—(those windows !)— 
and the ‘new era, ’ and the ‘Scientific Department,’ and ‘ pride in our local insti- 
tutions,” and such-like intolerable nonsense, continues in a perennial stream. The 
Department of Arts is called a ‘ college’—and whatacollege! The writer knows 
it thoroughly. It is not to be compared with any good High School. It is the 
thinnest humbug in the country. Andthe impudent Ring presume to compare it 
with respectable colleges. But nobody here cares. It stops the march of ideas 
precisely as locomotion is impeded by our long lines of mules and freight-cars, 
precisely as it was impeded by the old market-houses, and will be, for centuries, 
by the new public buildings. And the deadly influence of this educational 
upas-tree, this School-kill University is felt in every class, in every school in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“There is no remedy. The Ring manage it; the Professors are indolent 
or incompetent; the Trustees are inert; the Provost is powerless ; . and 
the community is entirely indifferent. So they have built them a Palace of 
Ignorance, and Temple of Indolence, where they may slumber at their ease. I 


is cruel to disturb their repose, but it is also very difficult. 
“With much regard, truly yours, 


ac 
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IMPROVED 


MACGREGOR’S PATENT 


Keating and Ventilating Furnaces. 


PORTABLE-Six Sizes. 


IN respectfully directing attention 
to the MACGREGOR HEATING AND 


“VENTILATING FURNACE, I desire to 


call attention to the following advant- 
ages embraced .n its construction: 


ECONOMY .—The aim of all con- 
structors of heating apparatus has been 
to evolve from tne coal its maximum of 
heat by a proper combination of the 
gases set free from the coal, and to re- 
tain these gases in the combustion 
chamber until so properly combined or 
consumed. To accomplish these ob- 
jects, many complicated and other ex- 
pensive arrangements have been made, 
none of which have been successful for 
the following reasons: All heat above 
the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere sets free more or less rapidly the 
gases of the coal; these gases form 
about one-fourth of the total weight of 
the coal, and if permitted to puss off 
unconsumed, entail a corresponu.ng 
loss of heat. These principles are 
taken advantage of in the MACURSGOR 
FURNACE by constructing a dome or 
combustion chamber over the fire, into 
which these gases are permicted to rise 
and fully combine. Slow combustion, 
one of the results of this coustruction, 
has been found in practice to be the 
most effective and economic method 
of burning coal. 


EASE OF MANAGEMENT.— 
Any one can manageit. It has noe com- 
plication of dampers, but is easily and 
readily controlled by the door of the 
exit pipe, the opening or shutting of 
which checks or accelerates the tire. 


PURITY OF AIR.—The poros- 
ity of cast-iron is a well-known fact. 
Jt was found by a very carefully con- 
ducted experiment, that hydrogen. 
earbonic acid and carbonic oxide du 
actually pass through th» walls of u 
cast-iron stove, at a bright red heat. 
The amount of gases which pass is cer- 
tainly not large, but carbonic oxide is 


an exceedingly poisonous agent, and most of the discomfort experienced in rooms heated 


by cast-iron stoves is attributable to that gas. 


In the MACGREGOR FURNACE, any unpleasant effect of this kind is entirely prevented. 
The downward draft of this Furnace compels the entire body of gases to become thoroughly 
mixed und utilized, as well as converting into useful radiating surface the whole exterior 
surface of the r urnace. By this method of construction, the evil effects above alluded to 
are efftirely obviated, and a mild summer-like heat is produced, free from the disagreeable 
sickening sensations experienced in many Furnaces. 
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“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE.” 


THE BABCOCK 


PORTABLE 


LF-ACTING 














DER TRUCKS; 


ENGINES, 
‘SINIDNG 


In daily use by the Fire Departments of the principal cities of the Union. The Government has 
adopted them. The leading Railways use them. 
Send for “ Their Record.” 
78 Market Street, Chicago. F. W. FARWELL, 
407 Broadway, New York Secretary. 
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~ TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL . ‘STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Life Insurance - el 


oF 


PHILADLEPHIA, 


S. EK. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 34, 4872. 
Premiu ms rece ive 1 durin tthe year RECEIPTS. 


#1, Fa at 41 
Interest received from Investments and MN acvveineviesse sorcscvsseeccesenesesee 30,781 2 


28 


$1,403,435 69 
Life Losses paid LOSSES 4ND EXPENSES. 


Travelling Agen:s and ¢ a get 
Amounts ‘paid for ‘surre ndered P: ‘ 
Silacies and Medic c ve 


2°110 &) 


, £724,625 31 
Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends. ............6. sescce -seseececees $317,113 23 


CEORCE W. HILL, President. CEORCE NUCENT, Vice-President. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JCHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


J. NEWTON WALKER, M. D.,/ " 
JOHN F. BIRD, M. D.. “' Medical Examiners. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 261, 262 & 263 Broadway, 
Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 185¢ 
NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
Assets, - - - - - - - - - $4,000,000 
Income, - - - - - - - e 1,350,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders, N. Y. Standard, - 991,558 83 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, LIBERALITY TO INSURED, 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. NICHOLAS D&G ROOT, Cashier. 
Fair Contracts made with first-class men for Agencies. 








From the Boston Post. 

“The Mationak Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no 
similar periodical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and inde- 
fatigable labor of Dr. Sxxs, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we 
indebted for a publication in all respects honorable to American literature. Sub- 
jects discussed in its p»ges are treated with comprehensive knowledge and im- 
partial criticism, and whether the jadgment of the editor accords with that of the 
reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


j@~ The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention : 
Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist* 
BLIND, KARL, London, England ... European Nationalities and Races ; German View 
of German Unity. 
BRISTOW, Dr. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass.........ccccccccccccccesece Modern Italian Literature, 
DANA, ALEX. H., New York Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusions. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland.............The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hon. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York.......'The Canadas: their Position and Destiny. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE P(CER, Dublin, Ireland.............ccccesses Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass................Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mz The Turco-Greek Question ; the Irish 
Church ; the French Crisis. 
HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia....... ; Wills and Will-Making. 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass .. ............. ..-..-William Pitt and his Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine........ Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York The American Bar: William Pinkney, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES 'T., Louisville, Ky ........... New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, Pror, MAX. G., Boston.......... .The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, De. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia..........Lord Palmerston; the Ruling Class 
in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask ; Irish Law and Lawyers ; Sydney Smith and 
his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature 
MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England The Saracenic Civilization in Spain 
MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia........ Extinct Races of America—The Mound Builders ; 
Ancient Africa and its Races ; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and whence they came. 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York........ . A Glance at the Turkish Empire ; Hungary. 
Past and Present ; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 
MEZZOROCCHIL, E. C., M. D., Boston anne ++ ++++.+-.Count de Cavour 
MORSE, JOHN T'., Jr., Boston ; Graham of Claverhouse 
and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein 
MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM, T., Portland, Maine.. ....Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 
anes, Beav. TDn., Pant Jordin, Th. Ws. osc csccsdcees concvcsevess Present Aspect of Christianity. 
PAYSON, EDWARD, Portland, Maine ....Law of Equivalents. 


* The acadernic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know to possess 
such honors. }j 
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PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia Danish and Swedish Poetry. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL.D., London, England Italy, Past and Present. 

PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts; Popular Botany. 

REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia The Parsees ; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico; Celtic Music ; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 

RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky........... Sir Thomas More and his Times ; 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 





SEARS, E. IL, LL.D Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators : James 
Fenimore Cooper; ‘The Nineteenth Century; ‘The Modern French Drama; Persian 
Poetry ; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; French Romances and 
\merican Morals; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men and Women of 
Homer ; Influence of Music—The Opera ; The Poetieal Literature of Spain ; Vindica- 
tion of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature ; Female Edu- 
cation, Good, Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature ; The 
Comedies of Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe ; The Laws and Ethics of 
War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies ; Arabic Language and Literature ; 
Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology ; The Insane and Their Treatment, Past 
and Present ; La Place and his Discoveries ; The Mexicans and their Revolutions ; The 
Brazilian Empire ; Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet ; Our Quack Doctors and their 
Performances ; Kepler and his Discoveries ; Chemistry—Its History, Progress and 
Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencements 
of Colleges, etc. ; Pythagoras and his Philosophy ; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Dis- 


coverer ; Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes ; Italian 


Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government ; The Celtic Druids ; 


Galileo and his Discoveries ; Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems ; Heine and his Works ; Napoleon III.’s Julius Caesar ; Newton and his Dis- 
coveries ; Alfieri ; Robert Boyle and his Influence ; The Ancient Pheenicians ; Virgil 
and his New Translator ; The Jews and their Persecutions ; Dante and his New Trans- 
lator ; Greek Comedy—Menander ; Martin Luther and the Old Church ; Epicurus and 
his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten ; Nicholas Copernicus ; 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern ; Orangeism in Ireland ; Diogenes the Cynic ; 
Vindication of Euripides ; Erasmus and his Influence ; Vassar College and its Degrees ; 
Sophocles and his Tragedies ; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule ; Specimen of a 
Modern Educator for Young Ladies ; The ‘‘ Spiteful” National Quarterly and Innocent 
Ring-Leader Rule ; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. Bryant’s Transla- 
tion of Homer ; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw Material ;, Why the 
Jesuits are Expelled ; The Puffing Element in American Literature ; The University of 
Pennsylvania and its New Windows ; etc., etc. 

SPRAGUE, A. P., Troy, N. Y The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland The Sciences among Ancients and Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y. ............. Comets and their Orbits ; Nebular 
Astronomy ; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

VOSBURG, J. H The Sorrows of Burns ; The Troubadours and their 
Influence ; Rabelais and his Fimes. 

WOODRUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn The Civilizing Forces. 

WENTWORTH, Rav. E. L., Toronto, Canada eee seeessee. Lhe Works of Miss Evans. 
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D. KEIL,I.Y, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Upholstery Goods, 


(ALL THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST STYLES.) 


SOO, 3512, Sid & 516 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Comprising the entire Block between 35th & 36th Streets. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
+> 
ASSETS - - = = $20,000,000 OO 
INCOME - - 2 8,000,000 OO 


—_———__—- g@ —___ — 


Amount of NEW ASSURANCE accomplished by the Society during the last 
four years GREATER than that of any other LIFE Company in the world. 


12,436 Policies written in 1872, Assuring $51,400,000 . 00. 





PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

HENRY B. HYDE. JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 

Secretaries : Actuaries : 
SAMUEL BORROWE, WM. ALEXANDER. | GEO. W. PHILLIPS, J. G. VANCISE. 
Physicians: : | 

Fdward W. Lambert, M. D., 
© Alfred Lambert, M.D. | 


Auditors: 
Ym. P. Halsted, Theo. Weston. 


A? ASO 3IR S’ 
Concerto Parlor Organs 


MOST BEAUTIFUL IN STYLE AND PERFEOT IN TONE 


Ever Made, 


The Concerto Stop is the best ever placed in any Organ. It is produced by a 
third set of Reeds peculiarly voiced, the effect of which is most charming and soul 
stirring, while its imitation of the human voice is superb. TERMS LIBERAL. 


A GREAT OFFER! 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Will dispose of 100 Pianos and Organs, 


Of first-class makers, including Waters’, at extremely Low Prices for cash, or par 
cash, and balance in small monthly payments. New 7-Octove first-class Pianos, all 
modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs, $55, $75 ; Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-Stop, $110; 8-Stop, $125, upwards. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed for one stamp. 

A large discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temperance Societies 


Lodges, etc. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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TACKSON rn 00 MPANY, 
18 & 20 College Place, and 70 Warren Street, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Hoveign and Domestic 


GROCERIES, 


THEAS, 
WINES, 


— AND — 


IMPORTED 


Havana Cigars. 


FULL CATALOGUES OR PRICE LISTS MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. 
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- GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





oo 


ORGANIZED 1859. 
Assets, + + $2,500,000. . 


Office, No, 251 Broadway. 


——— —- e @e 


CASH PREMIUMS! ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ! 
TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN! 


ee an 
ANDREW W. GILL, Pres’t. EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres’t. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Secretary and Actuary 
EENRY C. CLENCH, Ass’t Sec’y. 


THE 


CHARTER OAK 


Life Iasurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, | $10,000,000 


PM £8 6 Fe, ee 


Z. A. STORRS ‘ Vice-President. 
re ee ere Secretary and Treasurer. 
HALSEY STEVENS........................Assistant Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE .oe.. +. Actuary. 
Me GO GOOG EN ccc ccccen sk eeneek evens: ocee tee Aen 


S. W. COWLES, ( . nor 
Ss. T. LIVERMORE. '" Home Office Agents. 
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Che Subscribers to this G@lork 
and the public generally are invited to examine the 


large and well assorted stock of 


RICH and PLAIN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


PIER and MANTEL GLASSES, 
DRAPERIES and SHADES, &c., &c., 


And every variety of PARLOR, LISRARY and DINING ROOM 
LEPUPIELZL SF LOCH UWH LAT, 
Manufactured by R. H. G. MURPHY, 


Late KINGMAN & MURPHY, 


Warerooms, O8 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Parties furnishing will find it to their advantage to buy of me. 


Remember the No. O83. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


FR. KRUTINA, 
96 & 98 East Houston Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


First-CLass CaBINET FURNITURE, 
Hard Wood Work Generally, and Decorations in Upholstery, 


Satin and Worsted Curtains. 
Satin and Worsted Lambrequins, 
Wooden Mantels of all Descriptions. 


Rosewood and Walnut Doors, Casings, &c. 

PIER GLASSES AND GORNICSS 

in every style and finish. 
Parlor Suits, varying from $150 to $1,500. 

Bed-Room Suits, from $85 to $1,000. 

Library and Dining-Room Suits, from $100 upwards, 

A large and well-assorted Stock kept constantly on hand. 
FR. KRUTINA, 


96 & 98 Mast Houston Street, 
All Goods Warranted. NEW YORK. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 


EAST AND WEST, 


Running Cars without Change between 


New York and Crestline, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Louisville, and St. Louis. 


Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH, - : - - 15 hours, 
CINCINNATI, - ° m 27 . 
CHICAGO, - , e 27 
ST. LOUIS, - - - - 42 








NEW YORK DIVISION, 


New Jersey, Camden & Amboy, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUCH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 
TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
AND THE WEST! 


For Philadelphia. 
Leave Foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30 and 9.30 a. M.; 12.30, 1, 4, 5, 6.30 
and 9.20 Pp. M., and 12 Midnight. 
Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 4 P. M. 
For Baltimore and Washington. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. m., 12.30 and 9.20 P. mw. 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. m., 6 and 8.30 P. Mm. 


The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers. They run from supper to breakfast stations, passing 
intervening connecting points without change between New York and Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati or Indianapolis, St. Louia 
and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnati; New Orleans and Louisville. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSBURGH. 
For sale at all the principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J. CASSATT, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superintendent. 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRAN 


The General Transatlantic Company’s 
Steamships between New York and 
Havre, calling at Brest. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Centinent will sail from pier No. 50, 
North River, as follows: 





OP. LAURIN, LAGOA. oo..0ccccccsccccscccsccescceccccscccccccccssesvecconeh Saturday, Jan. 10 
PEREIRE, Daure Saturday, Jan. 24 
AMERIQUE, ROussan. .........:ceesceecccccsccecccreccccccsecsscccscceseecesees Saturday, Feb. 7 
EUROPE, Lemarie Suturday, Feb. 21 


Price of Passage, in Gold (including Wine), to Brest or 
Havre, First Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, $75. 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 


These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers, 
American travellers going to or returning from the Continent of Burope, by taking the 


steamers of this line, avoid both transit by English railway and the discomforts of crossing 
the Channel, besides saving time, trouble and expense. 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE, 





QUEENSTOWN & LIVERPOOL. 


e ———_—----— «—m eee SS 


CITY OF ANTWERP Saturday, Jan. 10, at 11 A. M. 
re Gr GEE fincid ce sckcctncsn an saccuvctinccuisinsesieneseea ‘aturday, Jan. 17, at2 P.M. 
CERT OW WRUGIEG 0.5 ones cccecsccsyecncssccsscccescscescesees SEE, SO, Oi, O6IR A Te. 


and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSACE. 


- o PAYABLE IN GOLD. on | PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
CD, ncconendsattcaeeenanvscetensuees 7 © i wictnnetesnntateskeancineaisaenenn $30 
To London ' To London 


Parties also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, at reduced 
rates. 

Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for their friends 

Through bills of lading given on shipment of goods to Havre and Antwerp. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 

For further information appiy at the Company’s office. 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
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is7a. 


The Mutual Benefit [ite [nsurance (Company, 


WW AIRS, Wo Vo 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1873. 


Balance as per Statement, January 1, 1872.... Od ee ee ee eR Ee «- $23,241,795 8 
ASS ET ss 
Cash on hand $503,717 94 
Real Estate 149,062 38 
i 1,551,500 00 
State, City and County Bonds............ Meadiiembuemainedinkhies 6,135,800 00 
Bonds and_ Mortgages 10,224,302 70 
Loans on Policies in force 6,852,970 90 
Loans on S« rip..... 1,455.41 
Due for premiums in course . of transmission 118,978 25 
———— 25,537,787 58 
Interest due and accrued $534,081 88 
Premiums due and not yet received on issues principally of November 
and December (of this sum $150,000 has since been received, 
January 15, 1873) ,68: 05 973,363 83 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 3, 187: $26,511,151 41 


LEWIS C., GROVER, ‘esuaene. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. é 
BENJAMIN C,. MILLER, Treas. ? 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
State Agent FMastern District of New York, 
{37 Broadway, New York. 





EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Erom the Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“* * Vasar College and its Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an educational 

sham, deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education. * *” 
From the Boston Globe, 

‘“*' Two articles have given us great amusement, that on ‘The Puffing Element 
n American Literature,’ and that on ‘ Pope Alexander VI.’ * * bad 
We have read the article with roars of—we trust—innocent laughter. “<There is 
something in American Roman Catholics which strangely distinguishes them from 
their Italian brethren who profess the same faith. They can swallow anything ; 
the Italian variety of the species is more critical. Still, we patriotically stand ,by 
our countrymen, and shall hereafter inscribe Pope Alexander on the list of our 
saints. ‘There are ugly charges against him, such as licentiousness,gincest, and 
murder, but we concede that the writer in the National Quarterly has shown 
that they are ill-founded. It isto be said that the editor of the Review, Dr. 
Sears, while consenting to print the article, emphatically repudiates its con- 
clusions. He, as a thinker and scholar, is inclined to the common opinion offcivil- 
ized mankind that Alexander was a scamp rather than a saint.” 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


“* Broad, liberal and learned in its tone and contents, is also fulfills the functions 
of a high order of journalism by piquant criticism and reviews of current events.” 





NATIONAL QU 
\ 


Mates. CHARBONNIE :S’ 


FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING 
DAY y Some rIL, 


YouNG LADIES, 


NO. 36 LAST STH STREET,» 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris,) 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER. 23. 
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hottage Hill § 
poiaye ee 


) 


Seminary, 

O®) : 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

0.0. WETSELL, - - - - Principal and Proprietor. 


Cottage Hill Seminary, pleasantly located in the City of Poughkeepsie, on the 
east bank of the Hudson, midway between Albany and New York, has been long 
and favorably known as one of the best educational institutions in the State. 

This school is designed to afford the very best facilities in the preparation of 


young ladies for Colleges of the highest grade. 


GREAT ATTENTION WILL BE PAID TO 


MUSIC, the FINE ARTS, and ANCIENT and MODERN LANGUAGES. 


In this regard we design to make our School specially prominent. 


Pupils completing the Academic course satisfactorily, will receive a diploma. 


Address Cc. ©. WETSELL, 


Principal and Proprietor. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


OFFIC i, 
Nos.5 &7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
In NEW YOK, 1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, 
In BROOKLYN, 279 Fulton, cor. Tillary Street, 


Iu PHILAVELPHIA, 47 North Eighth Street, 
In BALTIMORE, 110 West Baltimore Street, 


Dye, Clean and Re-finish all kinds of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dresses 
Shawls, &c., &c. Ladies’ Dresses cleansed and Gentlemen’s Coats, &c., 
Dyed and Cleansed without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed and 
dyed. Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and glazed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
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SPECIMENS OF ECHOES FROM ARTICLES ON “UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS NEW WINDOWS.” 


——_o—_ 





From the Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch. 


“Dr. Epwarp I. Sears, editor of the National Quarterly Review, having 
written « scathing article on the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
complaining that the students were permitted to obtain degrees without being a; 
all qualified, Provost STILLE, of* the debated institution, replied in still more biting 
style, aud between him and the eutire press of Philadelphia, SEARS was pretty 


thoroughly used up—as was supposed. But he comes to the breach again in the 
current number of the Quarterly, now on our desk, and shows that his remarks 
on the graduates might oepply also t: the Provost. He quotes a private letter 
of ten lines, written by Mr. STILLE, ia which three sentences are run into one, two 
simple words grossly misspelled, and four words erroneously capitalized. Thig 
is a terrible retribution ou the Provost. Jt is clearly a fresh illustration of the 
fact that many men assuming high places as educators are poorly qualified to 
discharge the functions properly belonging to such places 
“ Here is a copy of the letter : 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1867. 
Epwarp I. Sears, Exq., LL.D.: 


DeAR Sirn—I have your letter of the 28th ult: addressed to *‘ the President of Pennsyl- 
vania Uneversity™ (there is no such person), and I beg to say in reply, that While our 
arrangements do not permit the presence of Straugers in our recitation rooms during 
recitation hours, We shall be happy to see you or any one else enterested in the Subject at 
the annual public examination of our classes which takes place from the 15th to the 20th 
of June next— 

Very respectfully 
C. J. Stillé 
Provost 
&C 

“The members of the Standard Law Student’s Association of Alleghany should 
adopt resolutions of condolence with the graduates of this University. The 
filters through which they respectively pass at their examinations, appear to be 
similar in regard to looseness and poor discernment. ” 


From the Cincinnati Christian Standard. 

“We have frequently called attention to the merits of this Review,and we take 
occasion now to repeat that any of our readers wishing an able, learned, inde- 
pendent, and thoroughly honest Quarterly, should take the National. We say 
this, not because we always accord with its sentiments, for we frequently find 
ourselves in conflict with its teachings; but because the editor is always manly, 
as uearly impartial as strong minds are apt to be, and possessed of such varied 
learning as to be able to give instruction and entertainment on any subject he 
discusses. Then he has such a refreshing contempt for shams, and unmasks 
tricksters and blustering pretenders with such skill and faithfulness, that he deserves 
to be upheld as a public benefactor. Witness his remorseless flaying of the Provost 
of Pennsylvania University, in this number.” 
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PITTSBURGH 
5 as, 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 





INCORPORATED WITH COLLEGIATE POWERS AND PRIVILEGES BY THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE. 


HIGHT DEPARTMENTS. 
TWENTY-SIX FROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 


This Institution possesses facilities second to none in the land for acquiring all the 
branches of a Solid and Ornamental Education, including English, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Music, Fine Arts, and 
Ornamental Branches. 


DIPLOMAS CONFERRED IN MUSIC AND PAINTING. 


Special attention is directed to the superior advantages offered for ob- 
taining « thorough education in the Ornamental branches. Throughout 
the entire course, a constant effort is made to unite polish and solidity. No 
one study or department is subordinated to another, but the most ample 
provision is made for all. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The facilities in this department are unsurpassed by those of any school 
in the land. Five teachers are constantly employed. Instruction is given 
on the Piano, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, and Guitar. Pupils can devote 
their entire time to music, and receive daily lessons if necessary. 

There are four buildings one hundred and forty-eight feet in length, and 
one hundred feet in depth, fitted up in good style, and comfortably fur- 
nished. 

Pittsburgh has long been noted for its healthfulness and the beauty of its 
surrounding scenery. It is the grand gateway between the East and West, 
and is easily accessible by river and rail. The College is located on Eighth 
street, in close proximity to the Alleghany River, and has thus a constant 
supply of pure, fresh air. 


Expenses Less than of any other institution, possessing the same 
facilities in the Country. 


For further information, or for Catalogue, address 


Rev. i, C. PERSHINC, D. D., 


President. 
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Mire. ROSTAN’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


oarding and dap School, 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Wo. 31 West 52d Street, 


Near 5th Ave. and Central Park, 
* 


Will Re-open Wednesday, September 24. 


A thorough English course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the FRENcH and other 
modern languages. 


HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVULEGES 
Are the distinguishing features of this School. 
JHE MUSIGAL DEPARTMENT, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Prof. S. B. MILLS, 
And other Instructors of acknowledged talent, 


Offers peculiar advantages to those who desire to make Music a 
special study. 


All communications to be addressed as above, till September, 
when Mille. Rosran will be at home to receive applications herself. 





“s 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS sold by all Stationers, Henry Hor, Sole Agent, 91 John Street, 


New York. 











= Two Dollars ($2.00) will be paid by the Editor for each copy of the 
first or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 





CONTENTS OF No. LV, 


DECEMBER, 1873. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT FOR THE PusiLic HEALTH. 
GLACIERS AND THEIR PHENOMENA. 

Icenanpic LITERATURE. 

Discovery OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN. 

Toe Dawn of THE EnciisH Drama. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

PouttTicaAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

Novices AND CRITICISMS. 


APpPpENDIX—INSURANCE ; THE SPURIOUS AND THE GENUINE. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE, 
-———_+——_. 


(8 The maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW to the principal countries of Europe is as follows: to 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, 30 cents; to France, 20 cents; to any of 
the German States, 30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 40 cents; to Italy or 
Switzerland, 50 cents.—The subscription to any of these countries is in 
proportion to the postage—the amount without postage being $5 a year, 
payable in advance. 

N. B.—Postage having to be paid in advance to New York City sub- 
scribers, the city subscription is $5.25. 


The price of each back number, published two years or more, is $1.50. 


Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would oblige 
the Editor by letting him know when any number to which they 
are entitled fails to reach them. 
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A A, PAVORITE’ 
SEWING Machine. 


IT Is hehe : UNEQUALED, 
Is ee Shea SUPERIOR, 
THE BEST. 


No, 26 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all !arge Towns and Cities. 
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To Contributors. 
All articles should be received at least a month before the month of publication. 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome; they will be accepted or rejected solely 
according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness. 








